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MENOMONIE, WIS. 
First of all, I suppose it is instinet—that same instinct 
that prompted me as a child to ‘‘play house’’ with a 
packing box and a crate or two. 


I want a home of my own to plan and save and work 
for, a home to hold all the little things that make a house 
a home. I want a garden with shrubs and perennials 
and trees of my own planting. The size or style of my 
home does not matter so much, but it must be MY VERY 
OWN. 


I want a home of my own where I can have all the 
windows I want, not the number a landlord thinks will 
do. I want a home with my ideal kitchen, a work table 
and sink under windows—not over in a corner where the 
plumbing might not be so likely to freeze. I want a 
home with the lights where they are needed—not on the 
ceilings in the center of the rooms. 
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Why Do I Want a Home of My Own? 
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I want a home for which the furniture can be selected 
to harmonize with the interiors, with just enough book- 
cases, china closets and wardrobes—not an oversupply of 
the least expensive. 


I want a home of my own that I won’t have to give 
up because the landlord fails to heat it properly, or be- 
cause he sees an opportunity to sell at an advantage. 


I want a home of my own for the standing that it 
gives in the community. I want a home for the comfort 
of possessing it and making it the dearest spot on earth 
to my family. 





You will perhaps find my reasons identical with every 
other woman’s reasons for wanting a home of her own, 
but I hope this may help teach some man what a home 
of her own planning would mean to his wife. 

Mrs. J. H. Boyan, gr. 
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Tt’ s Hard to Beat These Values 1 in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 


{ car 3” F. A. S. Tank Cypress 

{ car 3” Select Cypress 

2 cars 2” F. A. S. Cypress 

3 cars 2” Select Cypress 

3 cars 2” No. | Shop Cypress 

3 cars 2” No. { Common Cypress 

3 cars 1” Select Cypress 

{ car 1” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Cy- 
press 


5 cars 1” No. 2 Com. and Box Cy- 
press 


4 cars 1” Stock Widths Barn Cy- 
press 

2 cars 6/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum 

3 cars 4/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum 

.5 cars 6/4” No. { Com. Sap Gum 

5 cars 4/4” No. | Com. Sap Gum 


{0 cars 4/4” No. | Com. and Btr. 
Sap Gum 


10 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 
3 cars 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 


5 cars 2” S. N. D. No. | and Btr. 


Quar. Red Gum 
2 cars |” No. { and Btr. 
Gum 


3 “~~. gg No. { Com. 
— 


Gum 

Se ars 6/4”, N o. § Com. 
*Pla in Red Gum 

3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. 
Plain Red Gum 


4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. 
Gum 


Quar. 


Plain 


2 cars 1” F. A. S. Plain Red 


5 cars 1” No. { Com. 
Plain Red Oak 


3 cars 4/4” L. R. Beech 
4 cars 8/4” L. R. Beech 


2 cars 6/4” L. R. Sycamore 
5 ~~ each 4/4” No. | and No. 2 


om. Cottonwood 


Red 
Btr. 
Btr. 
Btr. 
Red 


Oak 
Btr. 


3 cars 9 to 17” Cottonwood Box 
Bds. 


Let us quote you prices now. 


J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Straight gum and oak being shipped. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 
J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 


MILLS: 
Ferriday, . La. 
Osmeek,. La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Concordia, La. 
Flowers, . La. 
Athlone, . La. 
Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives: 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 


y, 











Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


TRU-GRADE 


A guarantee of 


Quality 





A few Choice Dry Items for 


quick movement : 








100M’ 1” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 
150M’ 1” No. 1-2 Com. Hard Maple. 
15M’ 10/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
5M’ 12/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
100M’ 1” No. 2 Com. Birch. 
64M’ 1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
35M’ 1144” No..2 C. & B. Birch. 
45M’ 2” C. & B. Birch. 
88M’ 1” No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 
14M’ 10/4” C. & B. Soft Elm. 
20M’ 114” L. R. Rock Elm. 
25M’ 1” L. R. Spruce & Balsam. 
150M’ 1” Merch. Hemlock. 








MADE INUs 


Tipler-Grossman 
wiWieee Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Green Bay, % ®{in;Buchanan Wisconsin 











We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
promptattention. Send usalist 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


wis” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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Japanese Oak Reappears 
on American Market 


An inconspicuous news item appearing under 
a Seattle date line in this issue of the AmERrI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN mentions the fact that a Jap- 
anese steamer arriving on July 21 at the port 
named brought, included in a general cargo, 
150,000 feet of oak. It is further stated that 
this, the first shipment of Japanese oak to arrive 
at Seattle in four years, is regarded as herald- 
ing a revival of the formerly extensive trade in 
that wood. 

The brevity of the item is in inverse ratio 
to its importance to the American hardwood 
trade. It will be remembered that prior to the 
war the competition from the foreign wood had 
assumed such formidable proportions that a 
committee was appointed by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, at its 1916 annual, 
to see what could be done to protect the market 
for American oak. On the west Coast, particu- 
larly, the importation of Japanese oak had be- 
come so large, and its use thruout the West so 


general, as to make serious inroads upon the 
normal sales of the American product. Then 
came the war, shutting off ocean shipping facili- 
ties and automatically reducing the importation 
of the oriental wood almost to the vanishing 
point. 

The National Hardwood association’s com- 
mittee, reporting at the 1916 annual, suggested 
as a remedy to be used conjointly with other 
measures, the imposition of a duty sufficient to 
equalize the difference in production costs be- 
tween the American and the Japanese woods. 
The committee, however, because of the fact 
that the war had temporarily solved the prob- 
lem, and also because it seemed hardly proper 
to initiate any economic action against an ally, 
did not recommend pressing the matter at that 
time, and it has accordingly since remained in 
abeyance. 

Now that the war is over and transpacific 
shipping is abundant the subject promises to 
become one of very live interest to American 
manufacturers of oak, and but little less di- 
rectly to other hardwood manufacturers. 


Ten Years of Research 
with Valuable Results 


An event took place last week in Madison, 
Wis., which will stand out for all users of 
wood like a mile post on a highway. It was the 
decennial celebration of the founding of the 
Forests Products Laboratory, the leading labora- 
tory of its kind in the world. Visitors from all 
parts of the country took part in the celebration. 

A review of the laboratory’s achievements 
would be a history that has no duplicate; ten 
years of tests, trials, experiments, and proofs, 
directed toward better utilization of wood; work 
along scientific lines in order to bring results 
of the most practical kind into the everyday life 
of the people. The breadth of the field covered 
is indicated by even a partial list of departments 
in which work is being done or has been done: 
A sawmill, with its equipment, and a lumber 
yard; carpenter shop in which high class work 
is done; mixing and application of glues and 
the making of panels and other laminated prod- 
ucts; wood preservation by various processes; 
fireproofing wood distillation; making of pulp 
and paper; manufacture of airplane wings and 
propellers; testing vehicle materials; boxes; 
barrels; frames; doors; and all kinds of tests 
for strength, elasticity, hardness, weight and 
other mechanical properties. 

The ten years of careful planning and con- 
scientious work have won the approval and good 
will of the people. The attendance at the cele- 
bration is the best evidence of this. The labora- 
tory has pushed the frontier of our knowledge 
beyond the frontier of ten years ago. Problems 
of peace and of war have been worked out and 
results of the greatest practical value are now 
available for all who need them. Our woods 
are better known; we have fuller understand- 
ing of their properties and their value, thanks 
to the three hundred thousand tests made by 
the laboratory during the past ten years, and 
to the industry and efficiency of the workers who 
have done the planning and executing. 

At first the lumber industry, including manu- 
facturers that used wood, may have been some- 
what indifferent to the laboratory’s work, and 
rather lacking in enthusiasm for its ultimate 


success. That was a handicap which exists no 
longer. The people waited for it to prove its 
worth and it has furnished the proof and 
recorded it. It has been a leader in utilization. 
That has been its highest card and the card has 
been played well. The users of wood are the 
laboratory’s staunchest advocates now. This is 
the real meaning of the successful celebration 
marking the end of the first ten years. 
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Urges Prompt Movement of 
Building Materials 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, in a 
special bulletin dealing with the building situa- 
tion, issued on Wednesday of this week, makes 
the following interesting statement: 

*<Tt seems that the urgency of the need for 
new building would warrant a system of freight 
priorities that would serve to increase activity 
in this essential industry. The problem of pri- 
orities is of course a very complex one. With 
so many businesses in need of every assistance, 
not one of them can be favored directly by 
freight preference or indirectly by embargoes 
without at the same time handicapping some 
other enterprise, But if any claim for special 
treatment is warranted under the present con- 
ditions, apparently building materials are well 
toward the head of the list of commodities for 
which such claims may rightly be made.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not print the 
foregoing as an argument for freight priorities 
on lumber at this time, however desirable such 
an arrangement might be from the lumbermen’s 
point of view, if practicable to synchronize it 
with the imperatively essential movement of 
coal and crops. Its sole purpose is to record 
the significant fact that, not a lumber asso- 
ciation or a lumber journal, but a great finan- 


cial institution, equally interested in the pros- 
perity of all essential industries, thus emphasizes 
the urgent need that the movement of building 
materials be facilitated. 


THE LUMBER industry still ranks first among 
the industries of British Columbia from the 
point of total payroll, according to statistics 
compiled by the workmen’s compensation board 
covering the finalled cases, for the first half 
of the present year. Not only is lumbering 
shown to be the most important from a wage 
viewpoint, but it is also shown to be the most 
hazardous from an accident standpoint. 


THE MONTHLY report of the eighth Federal 
Reserve district, issued at St. Louis, Mo., con- 
veys the cheering news that the public is buying 
Liberty bonds ‘‘ with eagerness’’ over the coun- 
ters of banks and bond houses. The report 
further states that advices from the department 
stores indicate that customers are demanding 
the worth of their money. Such indications of 
a return to thrift and sanity are most welcome. 


THREE STANDARD PATTERNS of wood pipe are 
in use for irrigation works, sewers, and manu- 
facturing purposes—bored pipe, the wire bound, 
and the continuous stave pattern. The largest 
pipes are built of staves and the smallest are 
bored, and sizes vary from eight feet down to 
two or three inches. 


Issues Recommendations 
for Standard Moldings 


The results of more than a year’s labor and 
research by the very competent permanent com- 
mittee on standardization of wood moldings 
have just been made public by the architectural 
and building code service of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Details re- 
garding the thoroly valuable piece of work that 
has been performed by the committee, in col- 
laboration with the eminent authorities sum- 
moned to its aid, will be found on page 65. An 
examination of the four large sheets of blue 
line drawings that visualize the recommenda- 
tions of the committee will convince both expert 
and layman that its ideals of improving the 
contour of the molding designs in general use 
have been fully met. Indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise in view of the technical and artis- 
tic skill and ability that have been brought to 
bear upon this problem. 

Standardization will relieve the retailer from 
accumulating a stock of designs seldom or never 
called for, and tend to economy both of manu- 
facture and distribution. The National pur- 
poses, in order to make its work for the stand- 
ardization of moldings fully effective, to fur- 
nish standard templates for each individual 
form to all manufacturers desiring to use them. 





Actions Which Jeopardize a National Forest Policy 


Never has there been a time when the develop- 
ment of a national forest policy, founded upon 
practical experience, and embracing in it theories 
proved by practice, seemed so near actual ac- 
complishment. Lumbermen generally are in 
hearty support of a rational policy and are will- 
ing to do everything possible to bring one into 
being. This spirit and this desire were empha- 
sized at the recent meeting in Chicago of the 
forestry committee and the meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Furthermore, lumbermen 
generally have been encouraged by the more 
rational attitude of late of the Forest Service in 
its plans for a national forest policy. 


Lumbermen, on the whole are not inclined to 
criticize the report of the Forest Service in 
compliance with Senate Resolution 311 and 
popularly known as the ‘‘Capper resolution.’’ 
The report, tho hastily compiled, was sufficiently 
detailed to cover in the broader aspects the 
problems of the industry and the interest of the 
public, both of which must be taken into ecn- 
sideration when arriving at conclusions regard- 
ing the lumber industry and in laying the 
fundamentals for a national forest policy. E. T. 
Allen, writing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
page 60, June 19 issue—sums up the attitude of 
open minded lumbermen regarding the report 
as follows: ‘‘The report is notably fearless, 
neither bidding for nor likely to receive, much 
applause from partisans of any extreme side of 
the forestry controversy who may have been 
looking for a champion. It is above all impar- 
tial and dispassionate. Whatever disagreements 
we may have with some of the arguments we 
must admit a refreshing absence of prejudice. 
‘Evils are described like impersonal forces of 
nature or economics, never with censure suggest- 
ing retaliation or penalty. The picture is evi- 
dently sincere. As a whole, tho we may criticize 
details it is probably as nearly correct as any 
single agency could make it.’’ 


The impression of good feeling and unity of 
purpose between the Forest Service and the 
lumbermen has been emphasized by the recent 
meetings with and speeches of Col. W. B. 
Greeley, forester, accounts of which will be 
found on pages 49-50 and 52-55 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

If the reader were to see the following head- 
ings staring at him from the pages of the daily 
press would he consider them impartial and dis- 
passionate? 


‘¢Shortage of Hardwood Timber Boosts Fur- 
niture Prices.’’ 

‘¢Forest Service Makes Its Report to the Sen- 
ate—Automobile Wheels and Garden Tools also 
Chiefly Affected.’’ 

‘*High Prices of Lumber Checks House 
Building.’’ 

‘¢ Forest Service Report to Senate on Housing 
and Lumber Prices.’’ 

Yet the above are the headings of two articles 
recently issued by the ‘‘U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Publications, Office of 
Information’’ and purporting to be digests of 
certain parts of the report on Senate Resolution 
311. Sensational paragraphs, isolated from the 
text which gives in the body of the full report 
their true meaning, are used. The bodies of the 
articles are not as startling as are the heads, 
but all in all these two press articles undoubtedly 
havé been put up to attract the attention of the 
sensational elements of the daily press and so 
gain publication. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe 
the dissemination of these reports represents 
the serious, best thought of the Forest Service, 
altho it has dependable information to the ef- 
fect that these reports were issued, not with the 
intention to give a wrong slant and hurt the 
lumber industry, but to show the danger of a 
dwindling supply of timber and’ to help put 
over a national forest policy. To lumbermen 
it is entirely obvious that today there is no 
shortage of hardwood timber standing in the 
forests, tho, of course, it is diminishing in 
quantity. There is and has been a shortage 
of hardwood lumber and that probably is what 
the headline writer. had-in mind when the incor- 
rect heading ‘‘Shortage of Hardwood Timber 
Boosts Furniture Prices’? was written. Furni- 
ture prices have greatly increased, but the cost 
of the lumber. entering into a fine substantial 
chair has not increased more than $4 at the 
outside, while the chair itself, which might have 
sold for $30 or $40 before the war now sells for 
from $60 to $100. Obviously, very obviously, 
this increase in price is due only in small part 
to the increase in the price of the lumber; yet 
the uninitiated, reading the article headed 
‘‘Shortage of Hardwood Timber Boosts Furni- 
ture Prices’? and bearing the endorsement of 
the Forest Service, will be almost certain to 
conclude that the entire increase in the cost of 
furniture is due to advances in the price of lum- 


r 
In the article headed ‘‘High Prices of Lum- 


ber Check House Building’’ there are given a 
few striking examples, one of which states that 
‘*A frame house built in Washington, D. C., 
in 1917 for $6,250 is now being duplicated from 
original plans at a cost of $12,250.’’ Other 
similar examples are given as well as a number 
of comparisons between 1913 and 1920 prices 
for lumber. Tucked away in the article is the 
statement ‘‘All the items increased in 1920 
over 1915, but with the exception of an insig- 
nificant item for a bond the percentage in- 
creases for lumber (304 percent) and millwork 
(222 percent) were the highest.’’ Despite this 
qualification the uninitiated reader, reading 
this article in the daily press, is practically 
certain to gain the impression that high lumber 
prices alone have operated to check house build- 
ing. 

Lumbermen know full well the part played 
in halting house building by high prices. How- 
ever, high lumber prices played no greater part 
than higher wages for labor and high prices 
for other material. The continuous issuance 
of such articles as the two described herewith 
by the Forest Service or the Department of 
Agriculture can only result in alienating the 
sympathy of the lumber industry and making 
that industry suspicious of any forest policy 
proposed by the Forest Service. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN hopes those responsible will 
see the error of their ways and in getting the 
reports on Resolution 311 in the hands of the 
public they will see that the matter is put up 
in such a way that no incorrect conclusions may 
be drawn therefrom. 


These articles have served once more to illus- 
trate a point the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes 
to emphasize again. That point is that the lum- 
ber industry, both retail and manufacturing, 
needs to take its problems to the public and 
make the public understand these problems in 
their true light. The welfare of the lumber 
industry and the welfare of the public demand 
this. There is too much at stake for all the in- 
terests to permit any garbling of facts or mis- 
representations to enter. 


INTEREST as to what teams will win the big 
league pennants is tame compared with the 
intense rivalry and partisanship among the 
lumber baseball teams and their boosters, On 
the diamond of many a mill town there is being 
played baseball of the kind that city folks pay 
real money to see. 
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The General Business Situation 


Economists who have studied the present sit- 
uation and endeavored to analyze it claim to 
see little in it to indicate an early break in the 
present lull in business, altho undoubtedly there 
have been within recent weeks some develop- 
ments of a constructive character. Not only 
are crops excellent, but the railroad situation, 
which probably is the most important single 
factor in the country’s economic life today, is 
reported to be showing a slight improvement, 
making for a freer tho still seriously restricted 
movement of fuel, raw materials and finished 
products, the lack of any one or all of which 
has been largely responsible for the recent cur- 
tailment of production in many important in- 
dustries. But trade and industry remain very 
quiet. Aside from the freight tieup, production 
in many lines has been appreciably curtailed 
and not a few plants have wholly or partly sus- 
pended operations as a result of the sharp re- 
ductions in demand and the frequency of can- 
celations and revisions of orders. This limita- 
tion on manufacturing naturally tends to re- 
strict available supplies of certain commodities, 
which later on might result in actual scarcities ; 
but it also serves to restrict the public purchas- 
ing power and to promote further economy and 
retrenchment in personal expenditures, 


Hardwood Pointers 


Taking the country as a whole the hardwood 
market may best be characterized as ‘‘quiet.’’ 
Buying is largely for immediate requirements, 
few purchasers seeming to think it wise to pro- 
vide for future needs. Occasionally cancela- 
tions are received, but these are mostly due to 
local and temporary conditions and the feeling 
seems to be rather general that the underlying 
tone of the market is better. Prices have seen 
little change during the week: Advances have 
been few and likewise concessions rarer than 
previously. Production exceeds shipments, in 
both North and South, this condition being due 
in part to the railroad situation which hampers 
shipment and in part due to the fact that buy- 
ing is not so brisk that it prevents the accumu- 
lation of some stocks. Some buying of car oak 
is noted, this probably being the most active 
division of the market. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The majority of the large consuming markets 
for southern pine report that prices remain 
comparatively firm and that recent small ad- 
vances are well maintained. On the whole buy- 
ing is for immediate requirements, tho here and 
there buying for future needs is in evidence. 
A study of statistics develops the fact that buy- 
ing is not so heavy as during the first two weeks 
of the month. When the market began to im- 
prove and the demand to increase prices began 
to go up, in some cases by rather large jumps. 
Undoubtedly this has done much to curtail buy- 
ing of late, as purchasers are waiting to see if 
the market will continue in its present condition. 
Retailers, scattered about the country, who re- 
port cuts in retail prices also state that these 
cuts have done little to stimulate business, An- 
other thing that is holding back building is the 
great shortage of cement in retailers’ hands and 
the extreme difficulty experienced in getting 
cars in which to make shipments of cement. 
Houses can not be built without foundations, 
and in many eases where construction is going 
forward other materials are being substituted 
for cement. The opportunity seems large for 
@ revival in mill construction that should react 
to the decided advantage of longleaf manufac- 
turers, 

Reports from 144 mills to the Southern Pine 
Association show that during the last two weeks 
there has been a slight decline in demand, com- 
pared with the few previous weeks. During the 














‘*Bad order’’ cars, 175,000. 

This number is 7.5 percent of the 
total freight cars. 

This means 80,000 more than the nor- 
mal number. 

More than 90,000 of the 175,000 cars 
need heavy repairs. 

The railroads have started a campaign 
to repair their cars at once. 

Lumber manufacturers should give 


preference to the production of car 
mai 











week ended July 23 these mills produced 67,- 
843,300 feet, or 26 percent below normal, 
whereas orders booked totaled 61,866,000 feet, 
Shipments amounted to 51,746,800 feet. 


Shingle and Lath Situation 


The market for red cedar shingles from the 
Pacific coast is controlled by the car situation. 
At present the market is firm on the Coast and 
prices are higher than a week ago, not because 
of an increase in the volume of sales, but be- 
cause the supply of cars is more restricted. 
Shingle logs have fallen off in price as a result 
of slackening in demand. In some of the east- 
ern markets sufficient cars are coming in to make 
the shingle market irregular, but on the whole 
there is a firmer tone to the market than re- 
cently. Cypress shingles are selling somewhat 
better, but the supplies are limited and the 
situation is further complicated by the car situa- 
tion. Lath prices are in some cases affected by 
the car shortage which, in some markets, has 
tended to effect an increase in price, but on the 
whole the lath market is not active and sellers 
have difficulty in getting the prices they ask. 
Retailers, having no great immediate demand 
for lath, are not much interested in this product. 


North Carolina Pine Market 


Taken as a whole, while some coneessions are 
made the market for North Carolina pine is 
firm. The larger manufacturers are not seeking 
to force stock upon the trade and are holding 
firmly for their ideas of what the price should 
be. Stocks at producing points are not large. 
Embargoes and the car shortage continue to 
curtail business considerably. 

Thirty-five mills reporting to the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association produced 4,651,273 feet 
during the week ended July 17. This is 58 per 
cent below the normal production. Orders 
booked during the week continued low in volume, 
amounting to only 1,724,750 feet, and shipments 
totaled 2,947,900 feet. 





LOOKING FORWARD! 


When you read about the market 
In AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Sometimes you’re running sixty miles 
Sometimes you’re dragging the pan. 
Seattle says it’s quiet 
When Portland says it’s brisk, 
Omaha says they’ll wait a while 
Duluth won’t take the risk. 


And no matter how you figure 
You’ll find but few the same, 
For tf a mill is long on stock 
It sells it—that’s the game. 
But the big thing to consider 
For the dealer, let me tell, 
Is to get his stock while the getting’s 


good 
So he’ll have something to sell. 
—ALLAN TURNER. 














Market for Douglas Fir 


The situation on the Pacific coast is com- 
plicated, but on the whole greater optimism pre- 
vails than at the first of the month. Produc- 
tion is largely measured by the ability of the 
mills to stack lumber and that ability in many 
eases is very limited. Some mills that have had 
night shifts have taken them off, but other mills 
that were not runing nights have started night 
shifts—so that all in all the question of volume 
of production is very complicated. Purchasing 
by railroad companies is really the backbone of 
the present fir market. The railroads have laid 
out a program whereby first attention will be 
given to repairing bad order cars, and consider- 
able orders have been placed for materials for 
this purpose. California business is slack, altho 
the export business is going along fairly well. 
On the whole the market shows a firmer tone and 
there is a tendency to stick very closely to quo- 
tations. Log prices are steady and there is a 
surplus of labor at many of the manufacturing 
points. The car shortage is actually the domi- 
nant factor and is doing more to curtail business 
in fir than any other one factor. As yet no 
marked improvement has been shown in the car 
supply. 

Stimulated buying during the week ended 
July 17 brought orders, production and ship- 
ments within a few points of each other, whereas 
during previous weeks there has been a rather 
wide difference. The 122 mills reporting to 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association during 
that week produced 61,595,200 feet, which was 
28 pereent below normal, while the total of new 
business booked totaled 59,642,500 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted to 61,712,100 
feet. The car shortage reduced the transcon- 
tinental shipments during the week to 1,330 cars, 
or about 1,000 cars below normal, but it was a 
materially increased cargo movement which 
raised shipments to the high figure given. 


Demand for Western Pines 


White and sugar pine production at Califor- 
nia mills is going ahead as briskly as the manu- 
facturers can force it. Dry stock still remains 
searee, and the demand for box shook remains 
good, tho the call for shop is rather slow, a 
condition to be expected at this season. In 
the Inland Empire and in southern Oregon mills 
there has been little change. The demand is 
somewhat slack, tho the ear situation is giving 
the manufacturers more concern than the num- 
ber ef orders. Considerable material is in de- 
mand for the manufacture of box shook. 


Eleven mills affiliated with the California 
White & Sugar Pine: Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported a total eut of 9,989,000 feet dur- 
ing the week ended July 17; orders totaling 
12,926,000 feet, and shipments amounting to 
5,282,000 feet. 

* * * 

During the week ended July 17, eleven mills 
reporting to the California Redwood Associa- 
tion produced 5,447,000 feet; shipped 4,106,000 
feet and booked orders for 3,557,000 feet. 


The Hemlock Market 


The hemlock market in the North is quiet. 
Produetion has been somewhat curtailed by the 
Timberworkers* strike, but the size of the de- 
mand has allowed considerable stocks of dry 
lumber to accumulate at manufacturing points. 
As competing woods are being sold in hemlock 
territory at a less price than the hemlock manu- 
facturers of the North care to take, the trade 
is rather quiet. Considerable hemlock is mov- 
ing into eastern territory from the Pacific coast, 
the price of this stock having declined at the 
time the fir market slumped. A firming tend- 
ency is noted, however, in quotations from the 
Pacifie eoast. 
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BASIS OF THE SCRIBNER LOG RULE 

If you have information available we would like 
to know the rule or method of calculation from 
which the Scribner log measurement table is com- 
piled.—Inquiry No, 33. 

{The Scribner rule is the oldest now in use, 
and it has been revised and enlarged since it 
was first placed before the public. It was con- 
structed from actual practice in sawing logs of 
specified diameters, after allowing for waste. 
Diagrams were made of the logs and the method 
of sawing them, and from these diagrams the 
table was evolved. Originally, it included no 
logs under twelve inches in diameter, but later 
revisions provided for logs from six inches to 
120 inches in diameter. The common form of 


the rule now in use is known as the ‘‘ Scribner 
Decimal C Rule.’’—Eprror.] 


POWER SAW FOR BUCKING LOGS 

We are finding it increasingly difficult in our 
sawmill operations here to get men who are will- 
ing to cut timber with the old fashioned cross, cut 
saw. Is there any mechanical method which is 
practical and which will make this work easier? 
For instance, is the dragsaw operated with gas 
engine adapted to this work?—INQuiry No. 31. 

[Several excellent power dragsaws are on the 
market and where they have a fair chance, they 
do good work; but their field of activities has 
limits. On steep slopes and where the ground 
is thickly strewn with debris, it may be so diffi- 
cult to move the saw from place to place, and 
adjust it for work, that sawing by hand would 
be cheaper. The inquirer lives in Ohio, and the 
power dragsaw could be used successfully in 
many parts of that State. On request his ad- 
dress will be sent to interested parties. The 
gas engine would be suitable for operating a 
saw of this kind. In very cold weather, how- 
ever, there might be trouble on account of ice 
forming near the engine.—Eprror. ] 


YELLOW PINE VENEERED PANELS 

Can you furnish names and addresses of parties 
that may have yellow pine veneered panels for 
immediate delivery ?—Inquiry No. 38. 

[This question comes from a lumber com- 
pany in Ohio. Several names and addresses 
have been furnished to the inquirer, and those 
of others who so request will be forwarded.— 
Eprror. ] 


HOW SHOULD FREIGHT BE PAID? 

x Short time before the railroads’ recent tariff 
requiring that shipments to Canada be prepaid, we 
sold a wholesale firm an order for shipment to 
Canada, under terms of “80 percent of net amount, 
less 2 percent, cash; balance freight cash with 
net balance to be paid on delivery.” 


We are now required to prepay the freight and 
the wholesale firm declines to do this, claiming 
that we are making a delivered price, and the 
buyer should not be required to prepay this freight. 
We would like you to answer in your Query and 
Comment Department whether the buyer is correct 
in this, or whether he should not be required to 
prepay the freight.—Inquiry No. 34. 

[The shipper who sold this lumber is in busi- 
ness in Mississippi, and the freight on lumber 
from that point to Canada is rather high. It 
seems that there was no controversy as to when, 
where and how it was paid before the ruling 
by the railroads that it must be paid in advance, 
and the dispute now is, as we understand it, 
who shall advance this freight money, the buyer 
or the seller? j 5 
We can not find a precedent in a situation like 
this. When the centract was made, such a 
ruling was not anticipated and was not pro- 
vided for, and nobody then expected to pay 
freight in advance. Solomon might decide who 
ought te de it, but a lesser than Solomon can 
decide who will have to do it if the lumber is 
shipped te Canada and the buyer declines to 
advance the money. The seller will have to pay 
it, or his lumber will not move. As an offset 
to this, it oceurs to us that the buyer ought to 
remit for the whole amount, less the agreed 


2 percent, upon receipt of the invoice, instead 
of the 80 percent as he did when he paid the 
freight out of the remaining 20 percent.— 
EDITOR. | 


SAWING LUMBER WITH A TRACTOR 

We have a Fordson tractor and intend to start 
sawing birch lumber with it. The lot will run 
to 600,000 feet. Will it pay best to make it into 
flooring or sell it in the rough?—INquiry No. 2. 

[This operation is to be carried on in Min- 
nesota. If the Fordson tractor proves to be 
strong enough to make 600,000 feet of birch 
flooring, there should be a good market for the 
product. However, the operator should try to 
secure quotations from lumber yards on the 
rough stock, and likewise on the finished floor- 
ing, and in that way ascertain which will be the 
more profitable from his viewpoint. If he 
makes finished flooring he will need machinery 
that he will not need if he makes only rough 
lumber, and of course he should take in account 
the extra cost, and be sure that his tractor has 
power sufficient to drive the machinery before 
he goes to the expense of installing it.— 
EDITOR. | 


WHO USES OUTSIDE BLINDS? 

We have in stock several hundred pairs of out- 
side blinds. Could you inform us where we can 
get in touch with parties still using them ?—IN- 
QuirY No. 82. 

[A Wisconsin lumber company wants this in- 
formation. The address will be supplied to par- 
ties who answer this inquiry.—EDITOor. ] 


CONTENTS OF TAPERING TIMBER 


Inquiry No. 45, involving the finding of the 
contents of a tapering timber 18”x18” at one 
end, 6”x6” at the other, and 12’ long, has re- 
ceived many replies. A reader in Louisiana 
offers the following rule for solving the prob- 
lem: 

Multiply the sum of the areas of the two 
ends, plus four times the middle cross section, by 
the length, and divide by 72 because you have 
used six cross sections. The result is 156 feet 
board measure. 


A subscriber on the Pacific coast submitted a 
formula for working the problem as follows: 

To begin, 18”x18"=324; 6”x6"=36; 6”x18” 
=108. These three products added = 468, and this 
divided by 3 = 156 which is the result desired. It 
might be necessary to carry out the proposition 
to the vanishing point where the piece is not 
square, and extract the square root, but not in this 
problem. 

The above writer submits pencil sketches 
showing how to solve the problem for timbers 
of different lengths. , 

The discussion of this problem has been long 
and interesting, and apparently it might con- 
tinue indefinitely, but many other interesting 
things are crowding these columns for discus- 
sion, and it is deemed best to close the considera- 
tion of this tapering timber problem, with an ex- 
pression of appreciation of what the various 
writers have offered. All solutions sent in were 
not published, but only those with original or 
peculiar features. There was not room for all. 

It seems worthy of note that not one of the 
solutions offered followed what may be con- 
sidered the shortest and simplest mathematical 
rule for finding the contents of the frustum of 
a pyramid. The algebraic formula could be 
written in one short line, but it is a little longer 
in arithmetic and in substance is as follows: 

Reduce all measurements to the same denom- 
ination (inches in this case) ; extract the square 
root of the product of the areas of the two 
bases, for a mean base; add the three bases and 
multiply the sum by one-third of the height for 
the solid contents. Thus, 324 X 36 (two bases) 
= 11,664, the square root of which is 108 (the 
mean base); 324-+ 108 + 36=468 (sum of 
three bases) ; 468 X 48 (one-third of the height) 
== 22,464 cubic inches, or 156 feet board meas- 
ure. The rule applies, no matter how many 
sides the timber has.—EDITOoR. ] 


’ PULP DATA DESIRED 

I am interested in securing data on the cost of 
building and operating a western timber and pulp 
mill. Could you give me the following informa- 
tion: 

Names of timber bonding companies; a few west 
Coast lumbermen; some British Columbia lumber- 
men; information on pulp costs and selling prices; 
information on building and operating a western 
timber mill or timber and pulp mill. You might 
also advise what Government authorities I could 
get in touch with for additional information on 
this subject.—Inquiry No. 1. 

[The foregoing information is wanted by a 
man in Michigan. His questions have been 
answered as far as practicable, but they cover 
a field so wide that in some instances informa- 
tion of a general nature was all that could be 
given him. His address will be furnished per- 
sons who so request.—EDITOR. | 


EXCELSIOR MAKING OUTFIT 

I would like to get information about the manu- 
facture of excelsior from shortleaf yellow pine; 
kind of machine, cost, horsepower, method of pre- 
paring wood for the machines, market price, how 
prepared for market, and where market can be 
found.—Inquirmgy No. 31. 

[This information is wanted by a man in 
Missouri, and-he has been informed where he 
may obtain the necessary machinery. Two types 
of machines are in use, the upright and the 
horizontal, the latter being the larger. Prices 
must be quoted with reservation, because of fre- 
quent changes.. A list published about a year 
ago quotes upright excelsior machines at $150 to 
$200; horizontal, $1,200 to $1,600. An upright 
machine requires about five horsepower. The 
market price of excelsior ranges between wide 
limits, but the lowest is about $8 a ton, the high- 
est more than $20. 

Excelsior is packed in bales of about 125 
pounds each. Ninety percent of the excelsior is 
used for packing merchandise and by mattress 
makers. A man who contemplates installing an 
excelsior mill should have more detailed infor- 
mation than can be given in the brief space here 
available, and this inquirer has been furnished 
with the name of a book which will help him 
plan his mill and will supply much informa- 
tion.—EpITor. | 


THE SELLER RAISED THE PRICE 

We wish to state the facts concerning a transac- 
tion of ours with a company selling building mate- 
rial. On December 8, we placed an order at a 
price which the company accepted, and promised 
to ship the car in March. On April 1 the com- 
pany changed its name and said this act canceled 
all its old contracts. Meanwhile we had sold some 
of the material, priced according to the accepted 
order. When the car was shipped in June, more 
than $200 was added to the price of the material 
as billed to us. What we want te know is, can 
the seller legally advance the price om us when it 
accepted our order at a stated price ?—INQUIRY 
No. 36. 

[On the statement of facts in the transaction 
here described, there was a contract to sell the 
material at an agreed price and that contract 
holds unless the seller has been forced into in- 
solvency, in which case, ‘‘contracts perish with 
the company.’’ But it does not appear that the 
seller in this case was forced into insolvency. 
The mere act of changing the name does not 
cancel contracts, nor does this take place 
where a solvent corporation is voluntarily dis- 
solved. © 

In ‘‘Griffiths vs. Blackwater Boom & Lumber 
Co.,” 33 Southeastern Reporter 125, the Su- 
preme Court of West Virginia held that ‘‘ where 
an insolvent corporation is forced into liquida- 
tion and dissolution, all its executory or un 
performed contracts perish with it, for this is 
an implied condition of their execution, * * * 
but that is not the law where a solvent corpora- 
tion is voluntarily dissolved. By its own act 
it can not relieve itself of its contracts, but its 
assets will be held liable for breach thereef.’’— 
EDITOR. 
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For the first time in three years the income of 
the United States exceeds the expenditures. The 
annual operations of the Government showed a 
surplus of $291,231,547, but the more important 
change in the Treasury situation was the cutting 
$1,185,184,602 from the gross public debt dur- 
ing the year. The aggregate national debt of 
June 30 was $24,299,321,467, which compares 
with $25,484,508,160 a year previously. During 
the intervening months, however, the national 
debt mounted to the highest point—$26,596,- 
708,608 on Aug. 31, 1919, due to the operations 
incident to the handling of maturities of Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness. Thus the state- 
ment of the secretary of the treasury shows a 
reduction of $2,297,380,180 from the peak. 


On the basis of daily Treasury statements the 
total ordinary receipts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 amounted to $6,694,585,388, while cur- 
rent ordinary disbursements amounted to $6,- 
766,444,461, leaving the net deficit only $71,- 
879,072 for the fiscal year 1920, the first full 
fiscal year after hostilities ceased. There should 
be taken in account, however, the special deposit 
of the War Finance Corporation resulting from 
its reduetion of the United States securities, 
which pulled down the net ordinary disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year, leaving the adjusted 
surplus $291,221,547. 


The study of national finances in times of 
crises is always profitable and the most reassur- 
ing feature in the development is the tendency 
to reduce the national debt, which means that 
sooner or later the deflation now under way will 
gain in momentum. It is essential that methods 
of financing -our international business be de- 
vised and bankers are now giving their atten- 
tion to organizing to establish sound commer- 
cial credits of from ninety days to three months 
tor the benefit of American export trade in 
Europe. W. 8. Keis, chairman of the board of 
the First Federal Foreign Banking Association, 
is now in Europe making a study of fundamental 
eredit conditions on the continent. He expects 
to cover the western part of the continent and 
as far South as Italy, and as far East as Danzig, 
Poland and possibly Roumania, 

Mr. Keis believes it is perfectly feasible to 
make arrangements in such countries as Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian 
countries, Italy, Spain, and France for a codp- 
erative basis of credit extension. Inasmuch 
as manufacturers and merchants are working 
in an abnormal situation and require credits of 


length entirely out of the ordinary, he expressed 
the belief that they would be perfectly agree- 
able to arrangements whereby certain sound 
banks will give an unconditional and irrevocable 
guaranty of the payment of bills at maturity. 
This business known as ‘‘ del credere’’ is an old 
institution in Europe, and is not exactly an 
acceptance credit. European banks are used 
to giving business concerns of established credit 
such guaranties. 

In discussing this feature, Mr. Keis said re- 
cently, ‘‘On the basis of such guarantees it 
would be perfectly safe for American exporting 
concerns to extend credit, using the guaranty 
and endorsement of the exporter. In the case 
of certain unsettled parts of Europe, where the 
Government appears not yet to be upon a perma- 
nent basis, the credit will have to be worked 
out entirely along different lines.’’ 

It is interesting to note the contrast between 
social and economic conditions at the time of 
Bonaparte and in the days of the Great War, 
and in this connection the following table from 
the Economiste Francais will bear studying: 

WAR 1914-1918. 
Beginning End 
English tax per capita....$ 18.00 $ 120.00 
Fixed charge on debt 2.50 37.50 
National revenue (millions) 11,300.00 20,000.00 
National revenue per capita 250.00 400.00 
Percentage tax of revenue T%% 30% 


NAPOLEONIC WARS 


: Beginnin End 
English tax per capita 5.00 $ 16.80 
Fixed charge on debt 3.12 8.40 
National revenue (millions) 1,250.00 1,750.00 
National revenue per capita 85.00 90.00 
Percentage tax of revenue. . 6% 20% 

Admitting that the figures for 1917 are much 
affected by the prodigious inflation of cur- 
rencies, the table shows in a very eloquent way 
the reasons why the war could be prosecuted 
so long and so desperately. The vast increase 
in national wealth—due to machinery and 
scientific advances—explain the ability of 
Kaiser William’s enemies to fight him to the 
destruction of the German Empire. 

A correspondent of the Journal de Geneve 
writes as follows about the high cost of living: 

The wave of declines about which so much is 
being said rests on no serious economic founda- 
tion. It is of purely speculative origin and it is il- 
lusory to believe that there will be much change 
in the cost of living—at least so far as manu- 
factured products enter into the matter. High 
prices result from too many and too complex 
causes to be easily disposed of. 

One kind of goods or another may be temporarily 
available in excess of demand but there is no rea- 
son to believe that in most departments there is 


any important superfluity. For five years of war 
there was a considerable increase in consumption 
and a vast destruction of manufactured products 
coupled with serious gaps in production. Since 
the armistice these effects have continued—Russia 
producing only a tenth of its prewar total; Ger- 
many, only half; and France two-thirds. Hence 
the law of supply and demand will operate to 
prevent any general decline in prices. 

It is expensive to be a bachelor, a spinster, or 
childless, since the new tax law went into force 
in France on July 1. The new law heavily in- 
creases previous schedules and it is virtually im- 
possible to escape paying on everything in 
excess of $600 a year for married people, with 
$300 additional exemption for each dependent 
minor, not exceeding five, 

This is the way additional taxes fall on the 
eelibates: Over thirty years old, $2,400 income, 
tax $30; $10,000 income, tax $520; $200,000 
income, tax $100,000. Under thirty years old 
the taxes are 25 percent lighter. Married people 
without children after two years of marriage 
pay $13 on $2,400 income; $400 on $10,000 in- 
come, and $87,000 on $200,000 ineome. A man 
with four children escapes the new income tax 
until the total passes $5,000 a year, and then it 
is only $15. 

Supplementary taxes are levied on practically 
every kind of income, ranging from $6 a year 
for non-commercial earning and wages or $1,200 
a year up to $145 on the same incomes from 
foreign stocks or bonds. Holders of French 
securities yielding $1,200 a year are taxed 
$1,200. At the upper end of the sehedule, 
$200,000 of income from foreign stocks and 
bonds must pay $24,000 to the Government. 
Even farm profits are subject to heavy burdens, 
ranging from $40 a year on $1,200 to $12,000 
tax on $200,000 farm profits. In general, indus- 
trial profits carry a supplementary tax of 8 
percent and incomes of a non-commercial na- 
ture—pensions, gifts, wages ete. are taxed 6 
percent. Revenues of the ‘‘unearned inere- 
ment’’ class are taxed up to 20 percent, for 
eign government bonds paying a tax of 12 per- 
cent on income. 

The taxes on successions or legacies range 
from 3 percent for $200. to 36 percent for $10,- 
000,000 when the decedent leaves no living chil- 
dren, scaling down to 0.4 percent to 4.8 percent 
if he leaves three living children. 

Bequests outside the recognized degrees of 
consanguinity are drastically taxed, going as 
high as 74 percent of the estate in the ease of 
non-related beneficiaries, or $7,400,000 to the 
Government from $10,000,000. 





LUMBERMEN CONSIDER FORESTRY PROBLEMS 


|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TACOMA, WASH., July 29.—At a special meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion yesterday, Col. W. B. Greeley, chief for- 
ester of the United States, was the guest of 
honor and delivered an address outlining his 
views as to a national forest policy. Because 
of his straightforward method of presenting his 
views and the friendly spirit of codperation 
evidenced, Col. Greeley made a most favorable 
impression, which was reflected in a statement 
later by George Long, at the head of the great 
Weyerhaeuser timber interests on the west 
Coast, that he heartily endorsed Col. Greeley’s 
program and thought the lumber and timber in- 
terests could eodperate fully in it. 

Col. Greeley said he is a strong advocate of 
publicly owned forests, that the policy of set- 
ting aside national forest reserves had proved 
successful and ought to be continued on a larger 
scale, Cut-over lands not suited for agriculture 
ought to be purchased and then kept in timber 
growth. Of this work the Government should 
do a part, and the western States a great deal. 

Outlining his program he said the first great 
question was fire protection, for without ade- 


quate fire protection there could be no success- 
ful reforestation. This protection should be 
extended to cut-over lands as well as timbered 
lands. In this work the Federal Government, 
State governments and private owners each 
should participate. He thought a national for- 
est program for several years at least should be 
confined to two great divisions, fire protection 
and public ownership of cut-over lands for re- 
forestation purposes. 

He declared, however, that little progress can 
be made on any national program until there 
can be a satisfactory adjustment of the tax 
question, a matter in which the Federal and 
State governments ought to codperate so that 
the tax burden may be made sufficiently light to 
justify timber owners in practising reforesta- 
tion on a large scale. This will require local 
education and local publicity in order to mold 
public opinion. Each State should have a legis- 
lative commission appointed, made up of legis- 
lators, representative business men and forest- 
ers, to make a thoro investigation of the whole 
tax problem and work out a satisfactory scheme 
of timber taxation. 

There is a great need in every State for 


industrial research. There is need for a much 
more accurate inventory of standing timber and 
the timber growing possibilities and for forest 
experiment stations to work out the most prac- 
tical forestry methods. We can not take the 
European system, he said, and apply it literally 
to this problem. 

In this matter of a forest policy there are two 
big outstanding aims: First, an organized drive 
on forest fire protection and, second, publicly 
owned forests. The Federal Government should 
do ten times as much toward helping the indi- 
vidual States as it is doing, and he has the sup- 
port of the secretary of agriculture in asking 
the next Congress for $1,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. Then the Federal Government can go to 
the States with a proposition to assist in a for- 
estry program if the States will previde for 
proper fire protection, and in this work every 
timber owner should contribute on an equitable 
basis. Every State should -have some efficient 
system of slash disposal, but there should be a 
limit on the cost to be incurred by the logger 
or timber land owner. Under the law to be 
suggested, the Forest.Service should have the 
right to ask the States to put into effect such 
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methods of cutting as will soonest get the 
logged-off lands back into timber production. 
He thought the Government should acquire sev- 
eral hundred thousand acres of cut-over lands 
in the South, where it could experiment on its 
own lands, and extend its forest reserve holdings 
in the West by acquiring cut-over lands thru a 
system of exchanges that would be fair and 
equitable. He believes too, that the States 
should provide for a larger ownership of State 
forests. 

In conclusion, Col. Greeley said the public is 
demanding that something be done to perpetu- 
ate our forests, and that Gifford Pinchot and 
his associates have proposed a policy in the in- 
terest of the public. While the fundamentals 
underlying the Pinchot plan are sound, Col. 
Greeley thinks his own plan will get quicker and 
more satisfactory results than would the Pin- 
chot plan. He said his desire is to secure legis- 
lation that will permit the cutting out of all 
red tape and the dealing with the question in a 
direct, businesslike way that will secure results 
thru the hearty codperation of Federal and 
State governments and the private owners and 
operators of timber lands. He congratulated 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on the steps it has taken as representing 
the great lumber industry in the matter of a 
proposed forest policy, congratulated Washing- 
ton State upon supplying the man to take the 
lead in the work and urged all manufacturers 
to back up Mr. Long in this work. 

George Long, of Tacoma, was invited by 
President Vinnedge to address the meeting. Mr. 
Long referred to the great fire in 1902 that de- 
stroyed three billion feet of timber and resulted 
in the organization of the first forest fire patrol, 
which has grown into an efficient organization 
covering Washington, Oregon, and Idaho that 
has done splendid work. He said reforestation 
does not necessarily mean reseeding, but proper 
slash burning and fire control will permit nature 
to regrow the trees. It is not the duty of the 
lumbermen, but that of the public, to reforest; 
but lumbermen who know best how it should be 
done should aid the public in the work and 
must help by keeping fire out of the forests and 
the cut-over lands. Pinchot’s plan as covered 
in the Capper bill is as far removed from 
Greeley’s as prosperity is from abject poverty. 

Mr. Long believed that Washington State 
should at once make a survey of cut-over lands, 
classifying such as are suitable for reforesta- 
tion, then take over these by purchase. 

Seventy-five percent of all forest fires in the 
last fifteen years have originated in slashings, 
and it is necessary to have some system of 
proper slash disposal. 

Replying to a question by Maj. Griggs, of 
Tacoma, in regard to the Government’s policy 
as to putting forest reserve timber on the mar- 
ket, Col. Greeley stated that there would prob- 
ably be a gradual, normal increase in voiume of 
sales, but that sales will not be forced at bar- 
gain prices. The Government’s stumpage sales 
have shown an increase of 10 to 15 percent an- 
nually, but as a rule the timber is sold to con- 
cerns already operating; States and counties get 
85 percent. 

Short talks were made by Frank Cole, mem- 
ber of the forestry commission of Washington 
State, and by Alex Poulsen, of Portland. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth Kelly Lumber Co., 
directed attention to a serious situation that has 
arisen due to the fuel oil shortage. In Oregon 
every timber owner is required by law to con- 
tribute to forest protection. Logging locomo- 
tives use oil for fuel, consuming annually about 
1,250,000 barrels. Loggers now are advised by 
oil companies that when present contracts ex- 
pire they will not be renewed and that other 
fuel must be provided. 

Ralph Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
said this question is of vital importance and 
thought the State forest commission should 
assist in securing necessary data and make rep- 
resentations that would induce oil producers to 
continue to supply fuel for logging locomotives, 
for inasmuch as Government regulations forbid 
logging locomotives that use fuel other than oil 
from entering Government forests, an acute 
situation will arise for concerns that are logging 


Government timber or whose logging roads pass 
thru such timber. He thought the Forest Serv- 
ice should interest itself in the matter. Presi- 
dent Vinnedge reported that a recent survey had 
been completed showing the number of locomo- 
tives used in logging in the Pacific Northwest 
and the amount of fuel oil consumed, which sta- 
tistics would be placed with the Forest Service 
immediately. 

The plans of the Save Our State League, 
which had been organized to combat the activ- 
ities in Washington of the Nonpartisan League, 
were presented by Knowles Seargent, who 
urged lumbermen generally to give active sup- 
port to the movement. 

Howard Jane, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
presented the plans adopted by the recently 
organized trade extension bureau of the asso- 
ciation. This work will be conducted by a de- 
partment styled the ‘‘ West Coast Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau’’ and its first service will be to 
secure a complete survey of ten wood using in- 
dustries and to begin a campaign of education 
among lumber manufacturers and lumber users 
as to the proper utilization of fir lumber and 
other west Coast woods. 

After a discussion of the serious car shortage 
and the pending freight rates increase, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Heavy Railroad Demand for Fir 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 27.—A special feature 
in connection with the fir market is the heavy 
demand for railroad material that has devel- 
oped within the last fortnight, especially for 
ties for eastern roads. Orders have been placed 
definitely for 80,000,000 feet of ties, one large 
concern having secured orders for sixty million 
feet, which have been placed with various mills. 
Another concern with headquarters in Seattle 
has secured orders for about twenty million 
feet. At least thirty million feet of this mate- 
rial is to move to eastern ports via the Panama 
Canal by vessels, charters for which have been 
made. Another inquiry for several million fect 
of ties for southern roads for delivery at points 
as far south as Augusta, Ga., and as far east 
as Charleston, S. C., has been received on the 
Coast and probably will be definitely placed 
within a few days. Another important sched- 
ule being quoted on calls for about fifteen mil- 
lion feet of timbers for use in dock construction 
on the Atlantic coast. An order has been placed 
with mills on Puget Sound for two million feet 
of clear vertical grain fir flooring for delivery 
in Los Angeles territory. 

There is a growing demand for yard stock 
from dealers in the agricultural sections of the 
middle West, but movement is being hampered 
by the worst car shortage with which shippers 
have had to contend for many years. 





WIDE SPREAD BETWEEN WEST COAST AND SOUTHERN PRICES 


SEATTLE, WaASH., July 24.—Reports from 
some of the large lumber operations develop 
the fact that lumber manufacture is being very 
seriously hampered by a lack of transportation, 
the car shortage being more acute than perhaps 
ever before in the history of the industry. 
Production is being curtailed to a considerable 
extent, but even with that curtailment stocks 
are increasing and at some operations produc- 


tion soon will have to cease altogether for lack 
of further piling room. The demand is improv- 
ing and the market is beginning to recover from 


the slump experienced a short time ago. Not- 
withstanding the heavy decline that occurred in 
the southern pine market, that market has shown 
the quicker and stronger recovery than has the 


west Coast and figures recently compiled show 
a wide spread between southern pine and Doug- 
las fir. A large eastern buyer when asked how 
much confidence he had in the future stability 
of the market replied that he had enough con- 
fidence to be willing to buy 50,000,000 feet of 
west Coast lumber on the present market if he 
could get reasonable assurances of delivery. 

The accompanying table of figures has been 
carefully compiled from the lists of representa- 
tive concerns such as the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
in the South, and Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, in the Pacific Northwest. The southern 
pine figures are based on July 8 prices and the 
Douglas fir figures on prices of July 1. The 
wide spread between southern pine and Douglas 
fir prices is clearly shown. 


COMPARISON. 
Southern Pine Prices of July 8, 1920. 
Douglas Fir Prices of July 1, 1920. 


F. O. B. Mill Kansas City 
&. P, 
$108.00 $72.00 $114.50 $83.00 $115.25 $84.00 $115.00 $84.00 


Southern Pine— 
A E.G Fig ix 
B&BtrE.GFlg 1x 
CEG Flg 1x 
B&Btr 8.G Flg 1x 
CS.G Flg 1x 
B&Btr Clg 56x 
No. 1Com Clg %x 
B&Btr Clg ix 
No. 1 Com Clg ix 
B&Btr Dp. Sdg 1x 
No.1ComSdg 1x 
Finish 1x12 
No. 1 Common ix 4 
1x 6 
1x 8 
1x12 
1x 4 
iz 6 
1x 8 
1x12 
. 1 Common 2x4-16 

2x6-16 

2x8-16 

2x10-16 

2x12-16 

. 2 Common 2x4-16 

2x6-16 

2x8-16 

2x10-16 

2x12-16 

. 1 Common 4x4 

. 1 Shplp 1x8 

. 2 Shplp 1x8 
. 1 Lath 


Douglas Fir— 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 


2a2Qrk rh rh LPP PP 


. 2 Common 


. 68.00 


29/55c 32144 /60c 
Chicago 


8 P. Fir 


314%4/60c 
Des Moines 
tir 6&P Fir S&P. Fir 
69.00 109.50 
58.00 99.50 
54.00 74.50 
46.00 64.50 
53.00 67.50 
42.50 60.00 
54.00 75.75 
46.00 65.75 
56.00 68.50 
48.50 63.50 
78.00 100.00 
23.00 60.50 
26.50 60.50 
29.50 63.00 
31.00 65.50 
20.00 42.00 
23.50 45.00 
26.50 48.00 
28.00 60.00 
27.50 50.25 
27.00 48.25 
27.00 49.25 
27.50 61.75 
28.00 653.75 
24.50 47.25 
24.00 45.25 
24.00 46.25 
24.50 48.75 
25.00 650.75 
29.50 654.00 
29.50 63.50 
26.50 48.60 

6.00 7.55 


80.00 
69.00 
65.00 
57.00 
60.75 
50.25 
65.00 
57.00 
67.00 
59.50 
91.75 
36.75 
40.75 
43.25 
43.75 
33.75 
37.25 
40.25 
42.25 
41.75 
41.25 
41.25 
42.25 
44.25 
38.75 
38.25 
38.25 
39.25 
41,25 
45.00 
43.25 
40.25 

8.75 


110.25 
100.25 
75.25 
65.25 
68.00 
60.50 
76.50 
66.50 
69.25 
64.25 
101.00 
61.25 
61.25 
63.75 
66.50 
42.75 
45.75 
48.75 
51.00 
51.00 
49.00 
50.00 
52.75 
54.75 
48.00 
46.00 
47.00 
49.75 
51.75 
55.25 
64.25 
49,25 
8.29 


81.00 
70.00 
66.00 
58.00 
61.50 
51.00 
66.00 
58.00 
68.00 
60.50 
93.00 
38.00 
41.50 
44.50 
46.00 
35.00 
38.50 
41.50 
43.50 
43.00 
42.50 
42.50 
43.75 
45.75 
40.00 
39.50 
39.50 
40.75 
42.75 
46.25 
44.50 
41.50 

9.30 


110.00 
100.00 
76.00 
65.00 
67.75 
60.25 
76.25 
66.25 
69.00 
64.00 
100.75 
61.00 
61.00 
63.50 
66.25 
42.50 
45.50 
48.50 
50.75 
50.75 
48.75 
49.75 
52.50 
54.50 
47.75 
45.75 
46.75 
49.50 
51.50 
55.00 
64.00 
49.00 
8.23 


81.00 
70.00 
66.00 
58.00 
61.50 
51.00 
66.00 
58.00 
68.00 
60.50 
93.00 
38.00 
41.50 
44.50 
46.06 
35.00 
38.50 
41.50 
43.50 
43.00 
42.50 
42.50 
43.75 
45.75 
40,00 
89.50 
$9.50 
40.75 
42.75 
46,25 
44.50 
41.50 

9.30 
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BUYS LARGE TIMBER TRACT 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 24.—L. C. Ward, of 
Seattle, has bought the Samuel Hill timber, just 
north of Morton, Wash., it is reported here to- 
night from Morton. The tract contains 3,880 
acres and cruises 200,000,000 feet. The con- 
sideration involved is placed at $700,000. Mr. 
Ward was morale officer in the spruce produc- 
tion division for two years and before that an 
operator in timber projects. Operations will 
begin in September, it is announced, when work 
on two sides will be started. The first work to 
be done will be the erection of eighty dwellings 
for the married men and their families. These 
houses will be steam heated and electrically 
lighted. Water power on Connelly Creek will be 
utilized for furnishing electricity. The large 
boarding house for the single men will be mod- 
ern in every way with shower baths, steam heat, 
electric lights and a commodious reading room. 
It is planned to get out logs by January of 
next year. A logging railroad is to be built. 
Material and equipment for this have been 
secured, including locomotives. The logs will 
be sold in the open market. 


SAFETY BOARDS ORGANIZED 


CENTRALIA, WASH., July 24.—Under the old 
industrial insurance commission law of Wash- 
ington State the mills and logging companies 
were all assessed alike regardless of whether 
the plant where the accident occurred was mod- 
ern or not or whether or not it was complying 
with the safety laws of the State. A new law 
permits a group of mills to organize with a 
safety director in charge who will penalize a 
mill or logging company that is not up to the 
standard. Two such boards have been organized 
in this district and others will follow. 

A board was organized in the Columbia River 
district with headquarters at Kelso, known as 
the Columbia Safety & Industrial Relations 
Board and the following mills have signed up: 
McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., C. A. Taylor 
Lumber Co., Eufaula Co., Inman-Poulsen Lum- 
ber Co., Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., Silver 
Lake Logging & Lumber Co., Wisconsin Log: 
ging Co., Alger Logging Co., Knappton Mills 
Co., Brix Bros. Logging Co. 

The Lumbermen’s Safety Board was formed 
at Chehalis by the following mills: Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co., H. H. Martin Lumber 
Co., Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chehalis Mill Co., Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., 
Lincoln Creek Lumber Co., Emery & Nelson 
(Ine.), Snow Lumber & Shingle Co., J. P. Gur- 
rier Lumber Co. The officers are: President— 
C. A. Doty, of the Chehalis Mill Co.; vice presi- 
dent—J. H. Dunlap, of Littell., and: secretary- 
treasurer—W. A. Carlisle, of Onalaska. W. W. 
Cooper, formerly of the State safety board, has 


been engaged as director with headquarters at 
Chehalis. 


CALIFORNIA PINE MILLS BOOMING 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 24.—There is 
great activity among the sawmills along the 
line of the Western Pacific Railway in Cali- 
fornia. The Portola-Sierraville Lumber Co. is 
operating a small mill, near Sierraville, by water 
power. The Hillcrest Lumber Co. is operating 
a circular mill at Berry Creek. The Clover 
Valley Lumber Co. will put its second band 
into operation as soon as the logging road is 
completed to the Government timber purchased. 
H. J. Langhorst has, started up the D. L. & G. 
Lumber Co.’s new circular mill near Quincy. 
The Mutual Lumber Corporation, in which Los 
Angeles men are interested, is erecting some 
buildings on the site near Spring Garden, where 
a mill is to be built this fall. The Davies Lum- 
ber Corporation, owned by Arthur L. Davies, 
has completed its mill building and has built 
a model town. with modern cottages. There 
will be a single band and a vertical resaw. 
Machinery is arriving. A 14-mile branch rail- 
road is nearly completed, connecting the plant 
with the Western Pacific Railway line near 
Hawley. It is expected that the mill will be 
in operation early in the fall. 


The Feather River Lumber Co.’s fine new saw- 
mill at Deleker near Portola is about ready for 
operation. It is equipped with a single band 
and a horizontal resaw. The old circular mill 
is now running. The log pond has been en- 
larged. 

The sawmill of the California Fruit Exchange 
at Blairsden is cutting 60,000 feet of white and 
sugar pine daily, and a good supply of box 
lumber is expected. 

The Spanish Peak Lumber Co. has installed 
a resaw in the mill near Quincy, which has been 
cutting 60,000 feet a day. The new equipment 
is expected to increase the cut about one-third. 
Logs are being hauled by motor trucks. 
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LAUNCHES SEVEN SHIPS IN ONE DAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 26.—Hog Island, 
the greatest ship yard in the world and the 
greatest consumer of lumber ever known here, 
made a record July 21 at its farewell party that 
will stand for many a year, if it is ever even 
approximated. Seven cargo carriers, each of 
7,825 tons, were launched within one and a half 
hours. The yard was thrown open to the public 
and thirty-five thousand persons witnessed the 
ceremonies, among whom were such notables as 
Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, Rear Ad- 
miral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
and many high officials of the Army and Navy. 
A squadron of land and sea planes hovered over- 
head, a number of big excursion steamers car- 
ried thousands of passengers, and there were 
twenty-five tugs and over one hundred twenty- 
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TO REFOREST PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 26.—If Forester 
Gifford Pinchot and Gov. Sproul can accomplish 
it, the once famous timber of Pennsylvania will 
be renewed. On July 23 a meeting was held in 
the forester’s office at Harrisburg, at which a 
temporary committee was appointed to do the 
preliminary work and form a permanent com- 
mittee. Both these State officials are squarely 
behind the proposition to have a million dollars 
appropriated for fire protection, and on July 30 
the governor will open the campaign by an ad- 
dress in Potter County. George E. Foss, of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, has been made 
chairman of the temporary committee; Mrs. 
Walter K. Sharpe, of Chambersburg, and J. R. 
Copenhaver, vice chairmen; A. Nevin Dietrich, 
of the State Grange, secretary; and George E. 
Lippincott, wholesale lumberman, of this city, 
treasurer. Their first efforts will be toward in- 
fluencing legislators to vote for the larger ap- 
propriation for fire protection, as the losses this 
spring have been unusually heavy. 


CARRY LUMBER TO AUSTRALIA 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 24-—Two 6-masted 
schooners, the Oregon Pine and the Oregon Fir, 
are now bowling along across the Pacific Ocean 
from the Columbia River to Australia on their 
maiden voyages, with lumber cargoes. They 
form the nucleus of a fleet of sailing vessels 
planned by Grant Smith & Co., of this city, in 
the lumber trade out of ports of the Pacific 

Northwest. While the 

















SIX-MASTED SCHOONER OREGON PINE, EN ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA 


five small boats on the river. It was an impos- 
ing sight, with seven of the yard’s fifty ways 
and the vessels in them all decked out with 
flags and bunting, and pride and enthusiasm in 
the hearts of the crowd. The first launching 
was scheduled for 4:30 in the afternoon, but, 
for the first time in the history of the yard with 
its one hundred fifteen previous launchings, this 
vessel and the third on the list stuck on the ways 
and had to be started with hydraulic jacks. The 
next four went off at periods of about fifteen 
minutes, and at 6:02 the vessel that was sched- 
uled first was launched. By that time the 
others had been brought to time, and at 6:16 
No. 3 slid down the ways, followed just four 
minutes later by the last of the 122 vessels to 
be launched by this yard in the thirty-four 
months since work was begun on it. The work 
of finishing and outfitting will be concluded by 
Nov. 7 when the great Hog Island, at least as a 
war emergency, will cease its activities and 
close its gates. 


majority stock is held 
by the company several 
other Portland men are 
interested in the enter- 
prise. 

The Oregon Pine and 
the Oregon Fir were 
originally war products. 





They were designed by 
the Peninsula Ship- 
building Co. as steam- 
ers and ten of the type 
were completed, being 
the only wood steamers 
built under contract 
with the United States 
Shipping Board that 
were fitted with turbine 
engines. With the sign- 
ing of the armistice it 
was determined by the 
Government not to pro- 
ceed with all of its 
wood tonnage then on 
the ways, so the hulls 
of the Oregon Pine and 
Oregon Fir were or- 
dered changed for sail- 
ing purposes. 

os Smith & Co. 
took over the to e 
from the chien 
supply and sales, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corpora- 
es tion, and hardly was 
work on the rigging well along before the ships 
were chartered to load lumber for Melbourne 
at $40 a thousand feet. The eargo of the 
Oregon Pine measured 2,146,466 feet and she 
sailed from the Columbia River July 4, while 
that of the Oregon Fir amounted to 2,200,000 
feet and she sailed this week, being towed from 
Prescott to Astoria Tuesday. The vessels are 
282 feet long, over all, and 269 feet between 
perpendiculars. They have a beam, molded, of 
48.8 feet and depth of hold of 27.11 feet. In 
their construction 1,800,000 feet of lumber and 
544 tons of iron, steel and canvas were used. 
Each of their six masts is 125 feet long and 28 
inches in diameter, weighing nine tons each. 








THERE are in the United States 7,788 building 
and loan associations, with total assets of $2,- 
126,620,390, which is an increase of $228,276,- 
044, or 12 percent, compared with one year ago. 
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Forest Products Laboratory Decennial Conference 
Urges Fire Protection as Aid in Reforestation 


Manpison, Wis., July 26.—The celebration of 
the completion of the first ten years of work 
by the Forest Products Laboratory here, was 
concluded on the afternoon of July 23 in the 
Agricultural Hall of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, with a conference on reforestation by rep- 
resentatives of wood using industries ,from all 
parts of the country. There were 121 accredited 
delegates present and twice that many inter- 
ested visitors. The delegates included repre- 
sentatives of lumber associations, other asso- 
ciated industries and large wood users. 

The committee having the meeting in charge 
consisted of Harry H. Merrick, of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association; A. B. Thielens, of the 
National Implement & Vehicle Association; and 
C. F. Tomlinson, of the National Council of 
Furniture Associations. Mr. Merrick acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

The preceding day and a half of intense cele- 
brating, with elaborate programs of entertain- 
ment, amusement and instruction, served as a 
preliminary to the business meeting. Visitors 
in Madison followed the celebration to its close, 
so far as the festivities were concerned, and 
with the conclusion of the last luncheon at noon 
on July 23, those who were not there for strict 
business dropped out, and the rest gathered in 
Agricultural Hall at 2 o’clock to take up the 
serious work of the two days’ meeting and put 
in concrete form the conclusions reached. They 


took off their coats in a temperature of 98 in- 


H. F. WEISS, MADISON, WIS.: 
Who Presided as Chairman 


the shade and listened to the chairman’s call 
to order. 

The program for the afternoon dealt with 
fundamentals and called for three addresses, the 
first by W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the 
United States, whose subject was, ‘‘ What 
Should Be Our National Forest Policy?’’ The 
second was by A. L. Osborn, vice chairman of 
the forestry committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, his topic being, 
‘The Lumberman’s Interest in Reforestation. ’? 
The third address was by A. B. Thielens, who 
represented the National Implement & Vehicle 
Association. [Forester Greeley’s address ap- 

ears in full on pages 53 and 54 of this issue.— 

DITOR. | 


Harmonious With Lumbermen’s Policy 

When Col. Greeley finished his presentation 
of a comprehensive forest policy, as he viewed 
it from the standpoint of the forester who is 
expected to care for the Government’s interests 
in whatever is undertaken in the way of per- 
petuating and improving the forests, A. L. 


Osborn presented the question from the point 
of view of lumbermen. He said that when the 
conference was first announced le was uneasy 
lest it was the intention to formulate a forest 
policy that would not be sympathetic with the 
cause of lumbermen, but he declared that he 
felt no such uneasiness now, but in rising to 
present his side of the question, he did so with 
the feeling that he was in the house of his 
friends. He said that there was nothing in the 
policy as outlined by the forester that was in 
the least hostile to anything the lumbermen 
want. In fact, he declared, the lumbermen had 
really been ahead of the forester in announcing 
the main points of the proposed policy, and in 
substantiation of this statement he read the 
series of resolutions which had been adopted by 
the board of directors and the forestry com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago a week before. The two 
policies were in harmony in most essential 
points and differed very little in any. The lum- 
bermen are sincere in what they have put for- 
ward and are ready to work to convert prom- 
ises into products. They want to conform to 
the interests of the public, and he resented, 
on the part of lumbermen, the charge of ‘‘for- 
est devastation’’ which had been so frequently 
heard and had been construed as a charge or 
accusation aimed at the manufacturers of lum- 
ber. 

Mr. Osborn pointed out that the burning of 
slash after logging operations in his part of the 
country, northern Wisconsin, is a very expen- 
sive matter and that in his opinion it does not 
in the least lessen the fire peril, because in those 
cut-over woods the clearing away of the tree 
tops and limbs from the ground only serves to 
increase the growth of weeds. The tall weeds 
become dry in the autumn and the worst fires 
are those which run thru the thickets of weeds. 
Such a fire can not be stopped by any human 
means till it has burned itself out, and that 
menace could be no greater if the slash were 
left on the ground. In other regions the con- 
ditions are different, and in such regions it 
might be good policy to clear the ground of 
slash after the loggers have passed on. In the 
hardwood territory of northern Wisconsin the 
removal of the slash would cost more than the 
timber on the ground is worth. 


Reforestation Should Pay Its Way 


Mr. Osborn believed that all land should be 
regarded as forest land until it has actually 
been put to use for some other purpose. It 
ought never be let lie idle, waiting for the 
farmer to come and put it in grain or hay, but 
it should be kept growing trees till it is actually 
needed for farms. He claimed that the taxes 
on standing timber are so exorbitant that the 
owner can not hold the property at a profit, and 
on cut-over land the tax is still more burden- 
some. He believes in planting trees and grow- 
ing timber when it pays to do so, and until that 
time he does not believe that forests ought to 
be planted. 


Decide to Support Chief Forester 


After A. B. Thielens had addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of the interest which wood 
users should feel in reforestation, it was pro- 
posed that a resolution be adopted by which 
the meeting could express its position on for- 
estry work and in that way place the confer- 
ence on record in the matter. O. T. Swan asked 
that the resolution be made broad enough to 
cover the utilization as well as the growing of 
wood, and John Foley, forester of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, enlarged on that and sug- 
gested that it also include preservative treat- 
ment of wood. Both Mr. Swan and Mr. Foley 
addressed the meeting in favor of the broaden- 
ing of the question, claiming that to use timber 
well and to preserve timber from decay an- 


swers the same purpose as growing ‘timber, be- 
cause by that means the supply available is in- 
creased as effectively as if more were being 
grown. 


The proposal met with opposition, because, 
as it was claimed, it would be better to stick 
to the main theme, that of producing more tim- 
ber and suppressing fires, than to dissipate the 
energies of the workers by trying to cover too 
much ground. It would be a better policy to 
concentrate on the main thing for the present 
and leave the others till some other time, and 
that was the view taken when a vote was called. 
The decision was made to advocate reforesta- 
tion and a sound forest policy and all get be- 
hind that move and give it the greatest mo- 
mentum possible when the measure gets be- 
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fore Congress. Accordingly, the resolution was 
passed without a dissenting vote, to get behind 
the Greeley forestry measure and assist in secur- 
ing its passage thru Congress. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The two days’ session of the celebration was 
brought to a fitting close on the evening of 
July 23 with fireworks and other entertainment 
on Lake Mendota. The leading feature of the 
festivities on the lake was the Venetian Night 
Regatta of the University of Wisconsin, which 
was a gala event witnessed by thousands of 
citizens of Madison and by many visitors. 

A summary of the two busy days reveals the 
scope of the affair. Interspersed with the less 
serious parts were several weighty addresses 
dealing with matters now prominently before 
the public. Among these was a talk, ‘‘Some 
Problems of the Pulp and Paper Industry,’’ 
by D. C. Everest, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Marathon Paper Mills Co. He 
emphasized not only the progress which is being 
made but also the apathy toward vital matters 
which is retarding work in many ways, and he 
cited as an instance the discouraging response 
to an appeal to firms interested in pulp for 
funds to carry on an investigation of the deteri- 
oration of stored pulp by decay, and to devise a 
remedy if possible. The loss from this source 
reaches millions and is widely recognized as a 
very serious matter, and yet an appeal for 
funds to defray the cost of investigation 
brought only $10,500, but brought a multitude 
of flimsy excuses for not subscribing, such as 
‘*somebody else ought to bear the expense,’’ 
‘fit is work the Government should do,’’ or 
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‘¢we are doing our own investigating.’’ The 
speaker referred to an instance of lack of 
understanding when Congress refused to appro- 
priate funds for a much needed investigation 
of ways to save and improve pulp, but a little 


later provided $100,000 for a study of pulp sub- 
stitutes. 

An address dealing with America’s place in 
industrial research by H. E. Howe, chairman of 
the research extension division of the National 


Research Council, was’ replete with up-to-the- 
minute history of scientific work which has 
brought remarkable results and has placed 
America’s scientists in the foremost rank of 
investigators. 





What Should Be Our National Forest Policy?’ 








I am not prepared to make a set speech, and 
from my standpoint it would be desirable to 
make this conference of an informal character. 
What I want to get at is the facts. What we 
want to have is a clearing house of ideas. It has 
recently been my duty in the United States 
Forest Service to make a somewhat hurried 
report to the United States Senate covering the 
whole question of timber depletion in the United 
States and the various questions related to that. 
I have taken advantage of the request for this 
report to couple with it a plain statement of the 
steps which in our judgment should be taken. 
Copies of the report itself and of a very short 
summary of it got up particularly for the busy 
man who has time only to get the high points are 
here, and I will be very glad indeed to have 
any of you who wish copies of either document 
obtain them at the conclusion of this after- 
noon’s conference. What I shall say will be 
very largely a reiteration or elaboration of the 
recommendations made by the Forest Service in 
connection with this report on the so called 
‘*Capper Resolution.’’ 

Agreed as to Need for Timber Growing 

I think we have had enough discussion of 
general principles. I think that whatever dis- 
agreement we may personally feel in regard to 
particular figures, as to particular States or 
regions, we are all convinced of the fundamental] 
fact that something definite and tangible must 
be done to restore the timber supply of the 
United States. I think we all recognize that 
the big objective of this effort must be to get 
growth on forest land that is not in demand 
for other uses than the production of timber. 


The Public Must Take Active Part 


Starting from that basis, it seems to me that 
our forestry program in the first place must fit 
our existing forms of government; it must fit 
our existing and habitual ways of doing things; 
it must fit the recognized fields of jurisdiction of 
the different public agencies who should par- 
ticipate and of the private individual. We can 
not nationalize all of the forest land in the 
country. At the same time, the public has a 
very large and important place in any program 
of reforestation; the public has, I think, very 
definite responsibilities. There are certain 
things that the public only can do. It is im- 
possible to bring the forest fire hazard under 
control without public action because you can 
never control forest fires without a vigorous 
exercise of the police powers lodged in the 
public. The individual private owner or asso- 
ciations of private owners can not do it because 
they must have behind them the strong arm of 
the policeman to regulate the use of fire. 

The great big question of forest taxes can 
only be worked out thru public action. Aside 
from its responsibilities in these and other 
specific phases of the question, the public has, 
of course, a tremendous interest at stake be- 
cause in the long run the object of this move- 
ment is not so much to benefit ourselves, to 
benefit our immediate business interests, our in- 
terests of the next ten or fifteen years, but to 
benefit the country as a whole and the genera- 
tions which are to follow us. It is a farsighted 
effort at national efficiency, looking ahead, 
which means that the public—representing the 
national interests, or the public interests na- 
tional or State, however you regard them—must 
take a very active share in it. 


*Address given at the conference on refor- 
estation by wood-using industries, Madison, 
Wis., July 23, 1920. 


[By Col. W. B. Greeley] 


Responsibilities of Private Timber Owners 


At the same time, as I see it, there is a very 
definite, necessary place in this program for the 
private forest owner and the private forest in- 
dustry. I do not want to see individual initia- 
tive eliminated. I do not want to see individual 
initiative replaced, crushed out by governmental 
regulation. I want to see the enlightened 
timber interest of the lumber owner and the 
manufacturers of forest products given just as 
large a part in this forestry program as pos- 
sible. I think at the 
same time that the for-j 
est owner must recog: | 
nize that he has a 
responsibility as well as 
the public; that in the 
long run the forestry 
movement will increase 
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the value of his land; 

that in the long run he 

has a responsibility not 

only not to permit the 

condition of his proper- 

ty to be a menace to his 

neighbors but not to 

permit the condition of 

his property to be a menace to the industrial 
welfare of his country. 


Must Build on Principle of Codperation 

In recognizing any such responsibility as that 
he must immediately couple with it the prin- 
ciple that what is required of the private owner 
must be equitable and fair in consideration of 
the conditions under which he is operating. 
Taking these three angles then, the Federal 
angle, the State angle, the private angle—it is 
my conception that a forestry program which 
will be effectual, which will accomplish results, 
must be built up on the principle of codpera- 
tion in which all three of these elements par- 
ticipate. 

Would Take the Road to Accomplishment 


That leads at once to one of the important 
points more or less fundamental as to what the 
relations should be between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. Very strong arguments 
have been advanced in favor of outright, posi- 
tive Federal control of the handling of forest 
lands. Many of those arguments in principle 
can not be answered and I do not take issue 
with them. The question as it appeals to me 
is the practical road, the tangible accomplish- 
ment. It does not seem to me wise in attacking 
this great problem to adopt a theory that is 
going to lead us thru ten or fifteen years of 
controversy, of litigation over the constitution- 
ality of enterprises arising from conflicting 
jurisdiction between the Federal Government 
and the States. I feel that we will get results 
measured in actual terms of timber growth— 
and that is the only way that you can measure 
results—much more rapidly if we at least be- 
gin on a basis of codperation that undertakes to 
give a fair recognition to the existing ways of 
doing things, to the American idea of handling 
locally the things which concern you locally. 
That is just my conception; I may be wrong. 
I am entirely willing to be the John the Baptist 
in this movement—prepare the way for the one 


who comes after with the real gospel, if the 
present way is not correct. But the proposi- 
tion to me is very clear that the immediate thing 
we must go after is some form of direct attack 
which is going to get everybody in line right 
off the bat, and which is not going to delay 
action, postpone action, while we are discussing 
our constitutional questions—the rights of 
private property owners versus the rights of 
the Federal Government to step in with regula- 
tions, and that is the spirit, the point of view, 
behind the recommendations which I have made. 


Government Should Act Thru States 


Applying this to this question of the relations 
between the Federal Government and the State, 
it is my feeling that the function of the Federal 
Government should be a codperative one—that 
as far as possible it should deal thru the State; 
that it should seek to correlate action between 
the States as far as it can in a ecodperative 
spirit; it should set the pace; it should give 
the several States real leadership; it should give 
liberal financial assistance. It should work this 
thing out somewhat along the lines on which we 
are handling our agricultural extension work, 
where, as you know, the Federal Government 
matches dollar for dollar the funds which the 
several States are in position to appropriate, 
and in coéperation with the States has worked 
out a scheme of agricultural extension work thru 
education of the farmers, whose ultimate pur- 
pose is to put practical farm demonstrators in 
every county—practically the same principle 
that has been applied in our Federal road legis- 
lation, where again the Federal Government 
matches State appropriations for the construc- 
tion of highways dollar for dollar and thru its 
engineering organization codperates with the 
States in fixing the standards of highway con- 
struction and in the actual work on road build- 
ing. I think as a necessary corollary of this 
principle—the Federal Government working 
with the State thru the State organization—we 
must recognize the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to insist as a condition of its codperation, 
where it deems necessary, that certain standard 
requirements be met by the States. That is the 
only way in which you can make correlation be- 
tween the States effective. It is the only way, 
as I see it, in which you can make Federal leader- 
ship effective—that as it becomes clear in deal- 
ing with this or that set of conditions that cer- 
tain standard requirements must be met, those 
requirements be made a prerequisite of Federal 
cooperation. The above principle has been ap- 
plied in these other laws of which I speak. 


Fire Protection the Crux of the Problem 


Now, beginning with those general ideas, our 
legislative program in forestry, as I see it, must 
aim at five big things. The first of these is to 
bring the forest fire under control. That rep- 
resents 75 or 80 percent of the whole problem. 
If we could once get our forest fire losses, our 
forest fire hazard, under control so that it would 
represent but one of the ordinary business losses 
averaging a small percent over any period of 
time, we would get timber growth on an enor- 
mous percentage of our cut-over land. We 
would not need to worry about anything else 
on an enormous part of our forest areas. This 
thing impresses me as so fundamental that I 
would if necessary say for the next ten to twenty 
years to forget everything else and concentrate 
all our energies upon that one thing of bringing 
our forest fire losses down to a basis where they 
ean be figured on more or less as a fixed hazard 
or a fixed liability. That must inelude all 
classes of forest land. It must inelude the 
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cut-over land, the land that has been denuded by 
forest fires, the land once in timber but now 
cut and unimproved and now being made no use 
of; it must include, in my conception, every 
class of forest land unless that land is econom- 
ically in demand for some other use. I think 
that we must do a great deal along the line of 
studying the use of land, the practical classi- 
fication of land to determine the types of land 
which in the long run we expect will be devoted 
to farm crops rather than timber growth, but the 
actual test which I would apply—and I would 
apply it as a matter of law—is that we would 
regard any particular tract of land as forest 
land, to be protected as such, until that land is 
actually converted to other uses. In other 
words, a classification of land by actual use 
rather than by soil examination. 


Must Undertake Slash Disposal 

Our forest protection plan must include the 
disposal of slash. I have become convinced that 
there is no half-way measure; that we have got 
to make as a definite plank in our forestry pro- 
gram the practical fireproofing of our woods as 
far as we can within reasonable cost limits. In 
saying this I do not imply that I regard any 
particular method of slash disposal as essential 
or as sufficiently well established to be called 
essential under all conditions. The methods will 
vary tremendously, they are varying tremen- 
dously under our own practice on the national 
forests, but I think that must be a definite part 
of our scheme within practical limits to be 
determined in each locality by men who know 
conditions in that locality. The disposal of 
slash must, the country over, be recognized as 
a part of the logging operations. 
Local Authorities to Enforce Requirements 

These things I would accomplish under the 
police powers of the State, applying the prin- 
ciple I stated a few moments ago, the Federal 
Government working as a codperator of the 
State, and looking to the State to carry out 
these requirements with the private owners. I 
said that forest fire control in my judgment 
would accomplish 75 or 80 percent, possibly 
more, of the task of getting our lands back in 
timber growth, but there will be cases, there 
will be regions, where we must go beyond that, 
and as those cases and regions become clear, 
and as we know with certainty what should be 
done in addition to keeping out the forest fires, 
we should have the legal authority to make those 
essential things a requirement on the timber 
owner. Again, that principle must be coupled 
with a corollary that such requirements must be 
fair and equitable in consideration of the actual 
codperating conditions; that they must be 
framed and enforced by local authority in which 
the interests that are affected can be locally 
represented and which will have the maximum 
opportunity to know the local conditions with 
which they aré dealing. 


Work Would Be Largely Educational 


I had a very interesting talk recently with a 
forester from Sweden who for some nine years 
was in charge of one of the counties of Sweden, 
or a unit corresponding to our county, and who 
was responsible for carrying out a Swedish law 
which has been in effect for a considerable num- 
ber of years, substantially the same idea as I 
have just expressed. He told me that 95 per- 
cent of his work in the course of a few years 
had become purely a matter of education. It 
was not necessary to use the club that their 
law contained which authorized him as the re- 
sponsible executive officer if necessary to carry 
out certain things himself on private lands and 
charge their cost against the land as a lien 
against the property. But that county can then 
appoint a commission consisting of one Govern- 
ment forester and two timber owners of the 
county. That commission had charge of the 
execution of this law and had authority under 
this law to take almost any step which they 
found necessary to prevent forest lands in that 
county from being denuded. It was local self 
government. The men on that commission came 
from that county; they knew its conditions; they 
dealt with their neighbors; and they found in 
the course of nine years’ experience, as he put 
it, that 95 percent of his work was purely edu- 


cational, pointing out to timber owners what 
was to their best interests to do on their lands. 


Should Extend Area of Public Forests 


In connection with these two planks—the first 
two commandments, as I see it, in our forestry 
program—the control of fire and the following 
of fire control with such other measures en- 
forced by local authority as may be necessary 
actually to prevent the denudation of forest 
lands, both of which should be done thru the 
States under the police powers of the State, with 
such stimulus, such leadership, and such finan- 
cial help as the Federal Government can give 
the State, with those I believe we should under- 
take largely to extend the existing public 
forests, for we have many areas of cut-over 
land which will come back into timber very 
slowly, perhaps not at all, unless planting is 
resorted to. I think that it is up to the Federal 
Government and the States to shoulder a con- 
siderable part of that work. I think that the 
Federal Government and the States in the 
forested regions should both embark on a policy 
of the acquisition of public forests. There is 
ample room for both the Federal Government 
and the States to go into this thing. New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have gone into 
it on a large scale. Pennsylvania is now propos- 
ing a bond issue of twenty-five million dollars 
to extend the State forests; Massachusetts is 
now proposing a bond issue sufficient not only 
to buy a hundred thousand acres of denuded 
forest land in that State but to plant it imme- 
diately with coniferous timber, even figuring 
a total cost for the purchase of the land and 
the planting at $25 an acre, and in Massachu- 
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setts a great many people believe that it would 
be a wise investment for that State to make 
purely from the standpoint of future returns 
and wholly regardless of the many public 
benefits that would result from it or from the 
public acquisition of forests. 


Securing Modification of Timber Tax 


The next point, which I think everyone who 
has considered this question recognizes, is a 
mighty important one, that of forest taxation. 
It is too big a subject to spend any time on here. 
All I want to say about it is that I think any 
of you who have dipped into the question of 
forest taxes appreciate that we are not going 
to make any radical changes without a tre- 
mendous amount of public education. It seems 
to me that the best way to tackle that problem 
is for each State whose forest resources are 
important to work for the designation of a legis- 
lative commission which would be instructed to 
make a thoro study of the subject of existing 
methods of taxing forest lands and upon the 
denudation of such lands, and: to report suitable 
legislation. The Federal Government might, if 
it were enabled to by Congress, codperate with 
these States in making such a study of taxation. 
It might bring all the information we can gather 
together and make it available to the commis- 
sions of the several States. That would mean a 
slow process—investigations, hearings, publica- 
tions, press publicity, and all that sort of 
thing—but it is only by a slow process—a tre- 
mendous amount of publicity and general public 
education—that you are ever going to get a 
radical modification of the American idea of 
property tax as applied to timber land. It 
seems to me that that is perhaps the best way 
to go at it. 


Should Know More About Resources 


Lastly, our forestry program should provide 
for getting much more accurate information on 
many of the questions that are involved. We 
need a much more accurate census or inventory 
of our timber resources, not only our standing 
stumpage but our timber growing resources, than 
we have ever had. We need with that much 
better information than we have ever had on 
what our national requirements for timber are, 
region by region—what the requirements of 
our principal industries are, region by region. 
We need to get those two sets of figures to see 
how far we can fit them together, seeing how 
much land the country ought to have perpetually 
in timber. I think that we would find even in 
a very few years that a million or two of dollars 
spent for a comprehensive survey of that sort 
would be well worth the cost because of the basis 
it would give us for putting a whole lot of these 
questions on a much more accurate foundation 
than it is now possible to do. That is a sub- 
ject in which the Federal Government ought to 
take the lead. The States can help, they can 
codperate in it, but there should be a central 
organization with a large appropriation behind 
it to carry it out. 


The Five Aims of Proposed Program 


Now these are the five main points which it 
seems to me our forestry program should aim . 
at. There are, of course, others, but I have 
sheared them down to what seems to me to be 
the five essentials. How should we go at it? 
In the first place, we should have, sooner or 
later, sooner if possible, a comprehensive Federal 
forestry law which should include those same 
five points. 


Four Planks of Forester’s Platform 

Its first plank should be an appropriation, 
which I have put at not less than a million 
dollars, and which the secretary of agriculture 
has already authorized me to incorporate in 
the next estimates that go up for the Forest 
Service to enable the Forest Service to codp- 
erate with the States in forest fire prevention, 
in working out the methods of handling various 
classes of timber land, in addition to fire pre- 
vention, which are necessary actually to keep 
them in timber growth, and in other phases of 
forestry which the Forest Service might find 
it desirable to take up with any of the States. 
The expenditure of this million dollars would 
be regulated on the same basis as the expendi- 
tures under the Agricultural Extension Act and 
under the Federal Aid Road Acts—that is, that 
the States must put up at least dollar for dollar 
with the Federal Government. The expenditures 
under that act should be further limited to 
States which meet what the Federal Government 
regards as essential minimum requirements in 
fire protection and methods of cutting, but I 
want to say right here that if such an act as 
that were passed and I were responsible for 
administering it, I would say to the States that 
the thing we want to get across first is fire pro- 
tection—let us concentrate on that—and when 
we really begin to get our fires under control, 
when we really feel safe, at a conservative 
minimum in our fire hazard, then we will take 
up with you what is necessary in addition to 
fire protection to actually get these various 
classes of land restocked with timber—and that 
is the first plank, a plank for codperation with 
the States in fire protection and other things. 

The second plank should be one for exten- 
sion of the Federal forests by purchase and by 
consolidation thru exchanges. 

The third plank should be one that will enable 
the Federal Government to assist the States in 
working out this question of forest taxation by 
Federal investigation, Federal publicity, Federa! 
cooperation with any State, here or there, that 
is willing to take it up. 

The fourth plank should be a provision for 2 
general survey of forest resources that I spoke 
of, and in that I would include where it is neces- 
sary codperative studies with the State in regard 
to classes of land that should be devoted to 
forest purposes. 


What the States Might Do 


So much for Federal legislation. Now, con- 
currently with that, we need State laws which 
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will carry out the State end of this game, be- 
cause the plan that I have outlined is not going 
to be effective unless we get the States in it. 
We have got to work thru the States; we have 
got to use the police powers of the States to get 
results, and the scheme to be effective must have 
State laws running concurrently with the Fed- 
eral laws. My theory of State legislation, which 
I simply put up as a target for you fellows to 
shoot at, is just my idea. I don’t want to be 
appearing to stand up here like Moses on the 
Mount and hand down commandments on stone 
tablets; it is just my idea. My idea as to State 
legislation is that you don’t want to attempt 
too much in your law; that you have got to put 
your confidence in a commission or a board or 
some form of State authority dealing with forest 
questions that will have authority behind it in 
the laws of the State to determine what is neces- 
sary within reasonable limitations to apply these 
regulations and requirements to the private 
owners of the State subject to some provision 
for appeal or review in cases where an indi- 
vidual private owner feels that the State com- 
mission has been arbitrary or has exceeded its 
authority. I would authorize that State com- 
mission, let us say, to do several things. I 
would authorize it in the first place to estab- 
lish a sufficient fire protection organization to 
control the fire situation of the State with a 


by them, and that seems to me to be one form 
of State organization where is carried out that 
principle of the participation of the private 
owner represented by the whole State on an 
equitable basis. 
State Commisison Would Make Regulations 

I would authorize that commission to deal 
with the question of slash disposal in the same 
way, giving it authority to prescribe the meth- 
ods of slash disposal applicable and practical 
under this and that set of conditions. Don’t 
limit it in the law to details, limit it as to a 
total cost; put the protection to your timber 
owner in that form; put some total cost limit, 
50 cents a thousand, possibly, possibly less, de- 
pending upon the requirements of the State, and 
let that commission with the forest officers em- 
ployed by it, with the assistance and codperation 
of the lumbermen and timber owners, work out 
the practical and the best way to spend that 
amount of money in reducing the fire hazard on 
forest lands. I don’t see any way to do it ex- 
cept by some such method. 

Should Have Control Over Cutting 

Third, I would give the commission authority, 
subject to appeal, to determine what other 
method should be employed in the way of restric- 
tions in cutting timber in order actually to pre- 
vent the devastation of the forest lands of the 
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sufficient appropriation to carry that out, but 
with the provision that every private owner who 
benefits from that protection must contribute a 
fair and proper share to its cost. I would 
authorize the commission to levy the cost of fire 
protection upon the lands of private owners who 
will not contribute voluntarily, to make that 
a lien upon the property, but I would put, prob- 
ably in the law itself, some limit as to cost per 
acre, some equitable limit, beyond which your 
commission can not go. The commission might 
work directly with the individual private 
owners; it might work with associations of pri- 
vate owners, as it does in Oregon, where in any 
county, under the existing State law, if the 
majority of the timber owners agree upon a 
scheme of fire protection and determine upon a 
pro rata cost per acre, every private owner in 
that county above a minimum acreage, has got 
to participate within a limit of cost, the amount 
fixed by State law, I think it is about five cents 
per acre. The tax collector takes care of it. 
The commission furnishes the skilled organiza- 
tion, the overhead of permanent rangers, and 
the private owners furnish the cost of patrol- 
ment. Where these associations are established, 
the protective machinery is very largely handled 


State. I would make that commission non- 
partisan in character. I would provide definitely 
for the representation of other interests in the 
Stgje upon it in accordance with whatever the 
best arrangements may be in each State to get 
a representative non-partisan commission that 
will hold the confidence of the publie and the 
State. That is the first and biggest feature, in 
my judgment, of any effective State forestry 
law. 


Protection First; Details Are Unimportant 

You may not be able to get all of those things 
done at once and I don’t care particularly if 
you don’t get them all done at all, if you could 
only get that fire proposition thru so that every 
State would be in a position to carry out a really 
effective scheme of fire protection, everybody 
taking a hand in it, and I hope that the Forest 
Service with its million dollars behind it will 
show something in ten years; that we will really 
be getting forest growth to show for our efforts. 
That is the big thing. 


States Should Establish Forests 
Now I would follow that, in outlining a com- 


plete or ideal State program, with some provi- 
sion in each State, even on a small scale, if 


necessary, for building up State forests. 

Personally I can not agree with the proposi- 
tion expressed by Gov. Philipp here yesterday, 
that the duty of growing timber is entirely a 
duty of the national Government. It is a duty 
of the national Government and it should go at 
it, but it seems to me that it is a responsibility 
that the States also share. It seems to me that 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan have an 
obligation to their own citizens, to their own 
welfare and their own future taxable property 
and future industry to take an active hand in 
this proposition of growing timber. I am for 
State forests as well as Federal forests. How 
fast you can go in that direction will vary, de- 
pending on the different States—some eastern 
States are going at it at a rate that I never 
dreamed possible. It is a question of finance; 
it is a question of constitutional limitations; 
it is a question of public sentiment. I would 
say, everywhere, make a beginning if you can. 
I would also do this: I would go at this ques- 
tion of receded tax land and I would provide, 
under constitutional limitation, to private 
owners that every piece of land that comes back 
to the possession of the State from non-pay- 
ment of taxes should be classified by some com- 
petent authority and if it is classified as forest 
land that then and there it becomes a part of 
the State forest land. 

The third point is the question of taxes, upon 
which the only suggestion I can make is one of 
investigation and publicity thru the designation 
of a legislative commission. There are a good 
many other things that would be desirable in 
this or that particular State. I have not touched 
on State nurseries and I think that it is im- 
portant in some prairie States to go into that 
phase. The things which I have mentioned are 
the essential things. 


Putting Program Into Effect 


Now the way to get this program accom- 
plished—the Federal program which will prob- 
ably come up in the form of a specifie bill at 
the next session of Congress, and your State 
program: There is only one way that we can 
get this thing across, gentlemen, and that is by 
all taking hold of it, by creating a public de- 
mand for this kind of legislation that Congress 
in Washington will have to recognize, and that 
your State legislatures in the various States 
will have to recognize. I want to see the men 
and business interests who are most directly in- 
terested in this take the leadership in this fun- 
damental public task. The American Pulp & 
Paper Association has already formulated and 
approved definite forestry proposals, many of 
which are quite in line with what I have out- 
lined. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, thru a forestry committee, which 
recently held a meeting in Chicago, has also 
formulated a set of principles and certain pro- 
posals for Federal legislation which represent, 
by and large, an advanced position, a creditable 
position, for that industry to take. It seems 
to me that all that we can add to the considera- 
tion of these questions, all the support and 
impetus we can put behind this proposition, 
means that we will get somewhere definite that 
much sooner, and I would like very much to 
see the interests represented here take some ac- 
tion which will enable them collectively to give 
the proper consideration to these proposals and 
to other proposals, to go into it to any extent 
that they think necessary, and be prepared when 
the proper time comes to make their voice and 
their influence felt. 


JUNE BUILDING CONTRACTS in western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, amounted to 
$44,336,000, which was practically the same as 
the May figure. During the first six months 
of the present year, 4,555 contracts were let, 
amounting to $279,919,000, as against 5,361 
contracts in the first half of 1919, amounting to 
$141,264,000. In this region, industrial build- 
ing was in the lead. This class accounted for 
$77,322,000, or 28 percent of the total; public 
works and utilities amounted to $70,247,0U0, 
or 25 percent; residential buildings, $63,371,- 
000, or 23 percent; business buildings, $37,- 
752,000, or 13 percent. 
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An Interpretation of the Reasons for the Recent Business Inactivity and a Glimpse 
into the Future That Indicates a Reasonably Busy Period for the Alert Retailer 


This present summer has seen some queer 
happenings in our line of business. The small 
incidents that fill the eye and the mind com- 
pletely at the time they occur have dodged 
about with all the speed of a harried mouse 
attempting to precede a gaunt cat to the haven 
of the hole under the cupboard. Such an exer- 
cise has certain important and absorbing as- 
pects, and while it is in progress the mouse 
may well be excused from reflecting upon 
the possible scarcity of cheese during the 
coming winter. In the same way the re- 
tailing fraternity is so absorbed in the dis- 
turbing antics of business at the present 
moment that any reflection about future 
improvement of yard or office methods seems 
frivolous and almost unimportant. 

Without doubt some of the reversals in the 
lumber business are of a temporary nature and 
of no lasting significance. Others, we are 
equally sure, are full of meaning and if 
rightly interpreted may indicate the general 
movements that will condition our business 
for months if not years to come. Discussion 
of current business conditions is a tricky occu- 
pation; for ours is a right sizable country, and 
each school district may have a cranky little 
condition of its own. So if the picture we 
present doesn’t resemble the local infant the 
cld folks may be mad and say we are a bum 
photographer. But if we take a few cracks at 
this elusive discussion we may hit somewhere; 
just as the stopped clock indicates correct time 
twice during each twenty-four hours. 


Present Summer Disappointing 


To begin with, it is a safe guess that large 
numbers of retailers have found the present sum- 
mer disappointing. In certain places sales 
no doubt have been up to or in excess of expec- 
tations. But in many other places following a 
promising start the tide of trade has slacked 
and perhaps has even stood still. Reasons can 
easily be given for this unwelcome happening, 
and an understanding of these reasons may be 
important. Such an understanding might help 
a man to guess whether or not these conditions 
are to continue and it might help him to direct 
his affairs in such a way as to overcome, in 
part at least, the conditions that are shortening 
his volume of sales. It is no such ambitious 
project as this which the Realm has in mind; 
but perhaps a simple setting forth of certain 
things that are known to every person may 
help in some degree in seeing the problem that 
must be solved. 

There seems no point in repeating here the 
things which have filled the press for months, 
concerning the orgy of spending, the lack of dis- 
crimination among people possessed of large 
sums of money for the first time in their lives, 
the diversion of labor from useful to useless pro- 
duction, the cutting down of output in accord- 
ance with a vicious labor doctrine, the over 
extension of manufacturing enterprise based 
upon the demand which has resulted from un- 
wise spending and the rest. It has been a time 
when as a world we’ve demanded more for 
doing less and have determined to have a hot 
time with it when we got it. The world has 
been behaving like Andy Gump who when he 
got jingled found he liked his mother-in-law and 
suggested that he and she and Min stay out all 
night and cut up. It’s something like the cold, 
gray dawn now; in other words the long ex- 
pected period of readjustment. But when we 
contrast our own present and possible condition 
with the reports of conditions in Europe we are 
a little ashamed of our feeling of depression. 
If Europe can win thru, as it seems in a fair 
way of doing, what ought we to do? To be sure, 
getting over a jag never had the reputation of 


being as pleasurable as getting it on, and we 
have plenty of things to atone for. But if it 
appears that we really are in the process of 
getting over our jag, and that it isn’t such a 
racking experience after all, then the worst 
of the business—the apprehension and uncer- 
tainty—is past. 

Finance, with a capital F, is the thing at 
which the’ experts are looking most anxiously. 
First, there is a big world of finance upon which 
general prosperity depends. Second, there is 
the ability of people to get loans with which 
to go on with their buildings. The second does 
not necessarily follow from the soundness of 
the first, nor is it so important. The fact that 
most lumbermen talk about the second and 
not the first is testimony of their abiding 
faith in the soundness of our country and its 
financial mechanics. The Realm can only sub- 
scribe to that faith; that the process of de- 
flation will be accomplished with the least pos- 
sible disruption of sound business and the 
least possible discomfort. 


Hopeful Sign in Return of Labor 


One sign that is hopeful is the returning of 
labor to the country. The migration to and 
from industrial centers of farm labor probably 
has operated to make one class of farm labor 
more restless; but the greater part of the 
migratory wave doubtless was composed of the 
less stable workers. This return of laborers to 
the farms indicates, so we are told, the shrink- 
ing of certain manufacturing interests, such 
as the automobile business, back to a less ab- 
normal condition. The process is not painless, 
but the shifting of labor from the production 
of a machine that in many cases misses little 
of being a pure luxury over to the production 
of food has the aspect of a sound readjustment. 
The greatest danger just now lies in an excess 
shift. The increase in railway rates is of 
course a serious matter in its relation to a re- 
vival of business. Used as we are to talking in 
millions and billions I think no one is inclined 
to treat lightly the addition of some $600,000,- 
000 annually to the country’s railway carrying 
charges. When this sum is prorated among 
various commodities it doesn’t hit with great 
violence any one thing, and if it were the only 
increase that had to be absorbed it would not 
cause any apprehension. The several hundred 
dollars it would add to the cost of a house 
would be taken care of without protest; but as 
one of a large number of increases it will doubt- 
less serve in many cases as the straw that will 
break the camel’s back. We are not protest- 
ing against the increase. Railroads must make 
money to remain in business, and rail?ad 
workers must live. Perhaps this additional 
amount of money put into circulation will 
serve to brighten the market; but too often this 
hope has proved a delusion. In too many cases 
during the last year such an addition to the 
money in circulation has simply been lost in 
the shuffle of inflation and has served largely 
to penalize that section of the public not shar- 
ing in the advance. However, the tide is not 
setting in an unbroken sweep toward inflation 
at this time as it was doing some months ago. 
And while the freight advance will do nothing 
toward deflation it may and probably will be 
neutralized by those movements that tend 
toward a sounder level. The sudden desire of 
labor to hold to good jobs is said to be showing 
in a much greater efficiency and a lowered cost 
of production. This alone might easily offset 
freight advances and contribute an additional 
margin to the general cause of deflation. 


Presidential Year Has Little Effect 


And then there is politics. Being a non- 


political outfit this department is content to 
sit back and watch the big cireus without trying 
to crab any of the acts. It used to be a business 
axiom, I believe, that a presidential year was 
a bad year for commerce. Uncertainty was rife, 
guesses about the probable effect of the success 
of one party or the other led investors to wait 
and see whether the charges of political oppo- 
nents would work out, and general excitement 
led people to think of politics rather than of 
production. But in this respect the present year 
is not like the good old days when the Cross 
of Gold and the Dingley tariff bill shadowed 
the political sky. Excitement and uncertainty? 
What else have we had during the last three or 
four years? In comparison the political excite- 
ment of the presidential campaign is a nap in 
the shade of a pleasant orchard. 

Following the Republican and Democratic 
conventions there was some discontent expressed 
in the press. Friends of defeated candidates 
told about their resentment over the methods 
used, their gloom at the degeneracy of the 
parties and their apprehension about the future 
of our country. This was to be expected. But 
two facts are notable. First, this little storm 
blew itself out within a few days, and, second, 
the leaders in the two parties who had the 
strength to muss things up didn’t use it. At 
that time the people who have political and 
social reforms of a sweeping nature very much 
at heart were staking their hopes on a third 
party that would unite so called progressive 
elements of all sorts into a smashing demand 
for rapid and real reform. I don’t know how 
much Democratic and Republican leaders were 
afraid of this movement, but at that time, when 
its real strength had not been disclosed, a good 
many citizens without much pretention to 
political insight felt that such a movement might 
develop considerable power. Unrest has been 
wider than the labor world, and it seemed prob- 
able that the smoke of bitter criticism that has 
filled the journals of opinion indicated not a 
little fire of voting strength. But the actual 
convention failed to discover any such strength. 
The practical politician, I am told, has dropped 
the third party from his calculations so far as 
the present campaign is concerned. It becomes 
not a political but an educational force. In 
the Middle Ages the church had a habit of burn- 
ing its heretics and later of adopting their 
heresies. We have seen the major parties over- 
come the minor with little effort and later on 
absorb their principles. Perhaps such a thing 
is in progress now. But the third party men 
hoped for something more immediate and more 
drastic than this; a hope which for the present 
campaign seems very much in eclipse. 


Effect On Economic Future Not Alarming 


We do not pretend to say there is no differ- 
ence between the two big parties. Doubtless 
the campaign will be fought with vigor and 
along clear-cut lines. But the difference in its 
probable effect on our economic future notably 
fails to alarm the man who has contemplated 
the possible sweep of the Russian epidemic 
across our country. The League of Nations, 
they say, will figure in the campaign. But the 
ordinary plodding citizen fails to get wildly 
excited. He believes in his secret soul that no 
party, no matter on what platform it rides to 
power, will dare place America in a position of 
real jeopardy in its relations with Europe. Nor 
does he believe that any party can ignore 
America’s real relation to Europe. He knows 
that American prosperity is linked with that 
of other nations and that this relationship 
must receive intelligent care from the Govern- 
ment. He may be wrong, but he has it blocked 
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out that as the country gets away from the 
war administration and goes on a real peace 
basis with a new president in the White House 
there are certain things that must be settled 
and that the result of this settlement will be 
about the same whether Republicans or Demo- 
erats do it. Having decided this he knows he’ll 
vote the ticket he inherited from his father, 
and he begins thinking of something else. He 
may be short sighted, but he’s not scared; and 
if psychology has any effect on business cur 
national slant at this time is doubtless toward 
calmness and confidence. A well informed lum- 
ber dealer told me a few days ago that there 
has not been a time within some decades when 
the American people seemed so content to allow 
the two big parties and their candidates to rep- 
resent public opinion. 
Solution of Difficult Problems Probable 


Our national situation is not so simple as we 
may seem to have implied in this article. In- 
flation is still with us and is holding hard. 
Parts of the country, perhaps all of it, have 
been scarred with war hates and hysterias that 
will influence actions and thoughts for years to 
come. There are a score of questions of im- 
mense importance that 
must be settled; ques- 
tions of importance now 
and freighted with fu- 


The Farmer Capitalist-Worker 


The American farmer is a capitalist as well 
as a worker. He has considerable money in- 
vested in farming equipment and if he owns his 
land he has a great deal more money invested in 
his farm. We don’t know how many farmers 
have their farms paid for and own securities of 
various kinds, but we suspect the number is not 
small. There is the matter of Liberty bonds, 
for instance. The favorite explanation of the 
slump in building, that the money market is so 
tight that loans can not be arranged, does not 
apply in every case either to farmers or to town 
dwellers. The tightness of the money market 
is a big influence. It does stop building. There 
are people who are not afraid of debt of any 
size and who go ahead as long as they can get 
money loaned to them. These persons are being 
checked by restricted credit. But people with 
ready money have also withdrawn from the 
market. They dislike the idea of beginning to 
build at a time when indications are that 
business is slowing down. 

Money Market’s Effect On Lumber 

The condition of the money market doubtless 
will be the chief factor in the retail lumber 





ture destiny; arma- 
ments, alliances, trade 
agreements, Latin 
America, railroad ex- 
pansion, food market- 
ing, the merchant ma- 
rine, labor legislation, 
education, governmental 
efficiency. The list is 
long and is of such an 
importance as to throw 
the usual presidential 
campaign into a welter 
of excitement. That it 
does not disorganize us 


this year is perhaps due 
to the feeling that we 
have come out of the 
uncertainty of uncer- 





tainties, if you get 
what we mean, and that 
we know what things 
we must tackle and that 
the temper of the people 
is such that a sound 
solution is probable. In- 
stead of disorganizing 
our national life the 
campaign seems to have 
cleared things up and 
to have given the coun- 
try a new and healthy 
confidence. 

One of the most po- 
tent gloom dispellers 
we have taken recently 
is a drive thru _ the 
Corn Belt. A few days 
of looking at Iowa and 
Illinois fields convinces 
a person that however 
tangled the world’s af- 
fairs may be and how- 


a practical farmer. 


ever anxious he may be about the outcome of it 


all there is still a reasonable certainty that our 
food will be forthcoming when we need it. A 
good deal of nonsense has been written about 
farming, some of it by people who couldn’t tell 
the difference between a corn cultivator and a 
potato digger. Much of the fat income of the 
average farmer as seen by the city man does 
not exist. The farmer is working on a narrow 
margin for the most part, and he takes chances 
of drouth and storm and live stock disease that 
may quickly wipe out his season’s earnings. But 
he stays on the job, furnishing seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater. The grain harvesting 
and the endless fields of corn bring up before 
a person’s imagination the world’s markets and 
the world’s breakfast table and lead him to give 
immense eredit to the every day farmer; the 
man who runs the old partnership with Mother 
Nature for all it is worth. So long as farms 
‘ire producing we can not be so badly off. 











The above illustration shows a handy method of feeding silage developed by 


The silage cart runs from the silo down thru the 


feed alley and does away entirely with the work of carrying silage. 
This is an idea that retail lumbermen might incorporate in modern barn 
construction with good results. 


business during the remainder of the season. 
But if we have seen general conditions cor- 
rectly in the first part of this article we are on 
the way to recovery, and under such conditions 
the patient does not have to return to complete 
health before beginning to stir around at a 
little useful work. The shortage of houses 
remains great; and if credit and materials and 
labor were available there is small doubt that 
a great wave of building would break over the 
country. But not all loans are cut out, and as 
people get over the first apprehension of the 
shortening of credit and understand that noth- 
ing like shipwreck is in progress those who 
can will float loans and begin building. As con- 
fidence returns a good many people who have 
building money of their own will reconsider 
their decision and will hurry to get their houses 
up before the dead of winter. 

The Realm has a feeling, which may be little 
more than a hunch, that this fall will see a 


comfortable revival of business; perhaps not 
the feast that would be necessary if the hun- 
griest of the brethren were to be satisfied, but 
a fairly good season. It may come a little later 
than the usual fall revival, but we believe it will 
be worth waiting for. 


People Who Are Contemplating Building 


There is one class of people worth consider- 
ing in this connection. In nearly every town 
and city there are persons who own their homes 
and who have lived in them for years. Perhaps 
they built their houses in 1914 or earlier. They 
know what the cost was at that time. They also 
know in a general way, as everybody does, that 
the price of houses has advanced. Along comes 
a person with an offer to buy the house perhaps 
at double what it cost six or ten years ago. 
The owner decides he will sell and that he’ll 
rent a place over winter and build next summer. 
Perhaps by that time prices will have moderated. 
In any event he’ll have a new house with some 
features in it that he has long wanted. So he 
makes the sale and agrees to make the transfer 
the first or fifteenth of September. His first 
shock comes when he finds that the real estate 
men have no houses listed for rent; and they 
tell him that every house to be vacated has 
long before been snapped up by persons who 
learned of the impending vacation. This man 
has long been used to the comforts of home and 
the securities of ownership, and his new situa- 
tion is painful. Long and careful search re- 
veals no place that he can rent unless it be a 
couple of rooms on the second story of a room- 
ing house. He then tries to buy a place and 
finds that the high prices which surprised him 
so agreeably when he was selling can be quite 
as surprising and very disagreeable when he 
is trying to buy. 

In this case the pressure for a house has been 
transferred to a man who has money or credit 
and who will not consent to go thru the winter 
living in cramped quarters. He is ripe to con- 
sider building a new house yet this fall. 

The farmer, to return to him, will have the 
heaviest of his summer work done and will be 
at the beginning of his usual fall building 
period at about the time the town man has made 
up his mind to build rather than to hibernate. 
By that time the efforts of governmental finan- 
cial direetors to bring about deflation will have 
lost their first terrors. Some farmers without 
the necessary money will be able to float loans; 
others who have the money will be favorably 
disposed toward building. 


Fall Prospects of the Best 


There is a whole lot of territory between the 
extremes of no building at all and a building 
program that would wipe out the house shortage 
in a single season. Also a great many things 
may happen. We don’t look for anything so 
terribly spectacular; neither a dead standstill 
nor full speed ahead. It may not be the best 
fall in history, but we shall be surprised if it is 
the worst. 

Some retailers are using this quiet period to 
prepare and put over an advertising campaign; 
a campaign more carefully prepared than usual. 
They have been at considerable pains to find out 
the reasons people are not building as well as the 
number and kinds of building they need and 
want. The advertising varies considerably in 
detail, but it centers about the economy of good 
buildings and the practical possibility of getting 
them and of getting them now. The Realm be- 
lieves these dealers are wise and that they’ll 
get a reasonable return on their investment in 
publie education. 


THE HIGHEST estimate of the mumber of 
houses needed in the United States that has 
yet come to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is 3,340,000, this being the opinion 
of the manager of the St. Louis (Mo.) Housing 
Association, an organization fostered by the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city for promot- 
ing the erection of houses for workmen at cost. 
This is a big jump from the Department of 
Labor’s estimate of 1,000,000 homes needed, 
but perhaps one guess is as near the truth as 
the other. Anyway, the shortage is serious 
enough, and it is becoming more acute every 
day. 
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Washington Scaiandie — Attractive Community Building 


Getting community buildings appears to be 
such an easy matter that the surprising thing 
is that so many communities are without them. 
Every community that has such an institution 
speaks in the highest praise of it and the best 
citizens declare that it is the best investment in 
community betterment that could possibly be 
made. The fact is that communities are with- 
out these buildings simply because they have 
failed to appreciate the fact that as conditions 
have changed they have not provided com- 
munity facilities in keeping with them. In the 
old days when the commuities were small and 
when roads were bad and means of traveling 
were primitive and when the people themselves 
possessed few comforts and conveniences in 
their homes the one-room schoolhouse and town 
hall fulfilled all requirements fairly well. But 
now conditions are different and community 
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can fulfill all these very necessary requirements 
of the modern and enterprising community; and 
hundreds of communities in the United States, 
having come to a realization of this fact, have 
set themselves about the getting of such build- 
ings. 

The Community Builder has published a num- 
ber of plans and descriptions of community 
buildings, and the interest its readers have in 
community betterment work of the kind em- 
bodied in these buildings is indicated by numer- 
ous requests for plans of such structures. One 
of the latest community buildings to come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that 
shown in the accompanying plans and being 
erected at Odessa, in the State of Washington. 

The method of securing this structure is told 
in a letter from Hy. W. Rieke, secretary-treas- 
user of the Odessa Commercial Club, who is sec- 
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‘¢The company was incorporated for $30,- 
000, which is about the amount that will be 
expended upon the building before it is com- 
pleted, and additional stock subscriptions will be 
obtained to cover the amount above that already 
subscribed. 

‘‘The building is now in process of con- 
struction and will be completed by October 1. 
It is to be strictly a community institution and 
will be made available for all community pur- 
poses. It will be the finest building in town 
and will be a valuable asset to the community 
in that it evidences the fine community spirit 
that pervades the place. It is significant that 
farmers and business men have joined hands in 
this enterprise.’’ 

The trade mark or slogan of the Odessa Com- 
mercial Club is a sheaf of wheat enclosed in a 
circle. Across the sheaf of wheat is the word 
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FRONT AND SIDE ELEVATIONS OF COMMUNITY BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT ODESSA, WASH. 


facilities as well as private facilities should 
be improved. 

Thousands of towns that fifteen years ago 
had no theater of any kind now have moving 
picture theaters that are of beautiful architec- 
ture and that afford excellent amusement if not 
instruction for the people. But the city or town 
itself has the same old halls for public meet- 
ings that it had when people came to town only 
once a week and never congregated except at 
township elections or school meetings. There 
are a thousand reasons now for people getting 
together to one in the pioneer times; and there 
should be in every community a common gather- 
ing place for all the civic and welfare organi- 
zations to hold their regular and special meet- 
ings; and there should be an auditorium large 
enough to hold all the people that would be 
brought together in mass meetings on special 
occasions. Likewise, there should be a rest room 
and comfort station so that strangers in the 
town and people from the surrounding country 
may have a place to meet and wait for one an- 
other. Only the modern community building 


retary of the organization that financed and is 
building the community building. Mr. Rieke 
writes as follows, in substance: 

‘¢With reference to the method of financing 
this undertaking I wish to advise that the 
Odessa Commercial Club saw the need of such 
a building for Odessa and appointed a com- 
mittee of about thirty members, being the prin- 
cipal Odessa business men and some of the most 
influential farmers; and instructed this com- 
mittee to solicit stock subscriptions among 
Odessa citizens and the farmers of the com- 
munity. 

‘In this the committee was most successful, 
meeting with a good community spirit, and 
gathered subscriptions which exceeded the goal 
of $20,000. Upon the completion of this work 
the subscribers were called together and incor- 
poration was perfected and bylaws were 
adopted. Also the following officers and direct- 
ors were elected: W. L. Smith, president; J. F. 
Lauer, vice president; Hy. W. Rieke, secretary; 
and Sol Reiman, treasurer. 
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Odessa; in the circle and reading with the word 
in the center appear the slogan: ‘‘We like 
Odessa; so will you.’’ Underneath the club 
name on the letterhead appears this legend: 
‘*Representing a live town in one of the agri- 
cultural communities of eastern Washington.’’ 

There is that about the Odessa Commercial 
Club and the movement of farmers and mer- 
chants in behalf of the community elub, and 
evidently in behalf of other community better- 
ments that affords ground for accepting as the 
truth the statement contained in the club’s 
slogan. For any visitor who goes to Odessa, be- 
comes acquainted with its people, visits its 
community building and otherwise enjoys its 
hospitality will be sure to say: ‘‘I do like 
Odessa. ’’ 


AT A RECENT election a majority was carried 
in favor of a community school uniting Galva 
and parts of Weller, Lynn and Burns townships, 
Henry County, Illinois. About sixteen hundred 
votes were cast, the majority in favor of the 
consolidated school being 320. 
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MOST CIVIC NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY CAN BE MET IN THESE COMMODIOUS AND WELL ARRANGED ROOMS 
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Some More 


Used Hindsight Instead of Foresight 

Frank and Mary and five children lived on a 
farm of eighty acres, two miles from Greenburg. 
Having had five years of prosperity, their 
finances on Jan. 1, 1920, stood as follows: 
One 80-acre farm valued at $6,000, clear; four 
horses, six cows, pigs, chickens, -1914-model 
Ford and $2,800 in the bank. 

During the usual New Year’s celebration of 
the family and friends the conversation drifted 
from crops to automobiles, then to homes, when 
an idea struck Mary. 

After the company 
had left and the chil- 
dren been put to bed, ~ 
Mary approached Frank 
as follows: ‘‘ Frank, an 
idea struck me _ this 
afternoon that I would 
like to talk to you 


pe 770 
about. This old house |{W—ze-~) WW AD WAN, 
has served its purpose if i | / | | 
so far and would do for |W; SR fl 

a long time to come, but N \V All bY | rer 
why not take our $2,800 nx ) Uf pee nae 








I 
out of the bank and N 
build a new house—one 
with a real dining room, } 
bath room and furnace «p 
—and get some pleasure — pT aa — 
out of life, and also 
have a nice place for the children to entertain 
their friends later on. After considerable 
thought Frank agreed that it was not a bad 
idea, and promised to talk to Bill Jones, of the 
Home Lumber Co., the next time he went to 
town. 

Several days later Frank took some eggs to 
town and dropped in to talk the matter over 
with Bill. Bill told him he would be glad to 
help him in every possible way. He drew a 
sketch, figured the lumbér, millwork, sand, 
cement, brick, hardware, paint—and in fact 
everything required to complete the house. He 
also showed him how to use the old house foun- 
dation which Frank intended to tear down. 
He also explained to him how to utilize a lot of 
the lumber out of the old house for sheating ete. 
The total bill would amount to $1,700 plus about 
$400 for labor, a total of about $2,100. 

Frank said he would think the matter over, 
which he did, thinking his balance of $700 
would buy a new Ford. 

Upon arriving home Frank was surprised to 
see Mary reading a book, which was some- 
thing she seldom found time to do—and upon 
investigation found it to be a catalog from a 
mail order house that dealt in knock down 
houses. This book was a beautiful thing printed 
in many colors and picturing houses from $800 
to $3,500. 

The house at $1,700 in the pretty book showed 
up much better than Bill’s sketch did, and after 
talking the matter over they decided that the 
large concern knew more about houses than Bill 
did, and accordingly filled out the convenient 
order blank in the book; wrote out a check for 
$170 (the 10 percent deposit which was re- 
quired) and deposited the balance of $1,530 in 
the bank for the shipper’s order. 

The next day Mary moved her kitchen into the 
summer house and Frank moved the furniture 
into the barn and started tearing down the old 
house. 

Three or four days later the mail order house 
acknowledged receipt of the order by a nice 
letter, explaining that it was a little behind 
in its orders, and that this order would be 
filled in its turn, which would be in about thirty 
to forty-five days. 

Frank and Mary were disappointed in this, as 
they expected to be in the new house within 
sixty days—also, this was Frank’s slack season. 

On March 1 the mail order house notified them 
the house was ready to be loaded, but owing to 
the railroad strike no cars were moving, and 
that it would be shipped as soon as the strike 
was settled. It also suggested that he build 
his foundation; giving all dimensions. 

He proceeded to build the foundation, which 


— 








“What Happened?” Stories 


cost $380, and the car arrived April 10. All 
the material had to be hauled two miles, which 
required two men and a team four days. Car- 
penters were hired and after considerable 
trouble, sorting and consulting specifications, 
the house was completed and ready to move 
into on May 20, at a cost as follows: 





( MERU cs cingnceewatdicedcadewecewens $1,700 
Carpenters and lahor. .........scccecess 490 
Foundation (not figured on)........... 380 
Hauling (not figured on)............+. 70 

$2,640 


—leaving a balance of $160 in the bank and 
Frank’s dream of a new Ford shot. 

‘“Well, Mary,’’ said Frank, after. they were 
settled in the new house, ‘‘I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the old saying is right: You are 
never too old to learn. I’ve learned a lot in the 
last five months. Had I given this bill to the 
Home company, besides a lot of worry and ex- 
pense we would have been in the house two 
nionths sooner and also had enough money left 
to buy a new Ford. 

‘¢The next time I’ll know better and patron- 
ize home industry. NEVER AGAIN.’’—W. H. 
HASELHORST, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Trading Increases Farm Value 


‘*Now Cy,’’ quoth Mandy, as she and Uncle 
Cyrus sat beside the table in the old kitchen 
that had served them since their wedding day, 
‘¢you listen to me! When you built your big 
barn and again when you built the silo and cow 
sheds I just let you 
have your own way and 
buy the lumber and 
other stuff where you 
pleased. But now as 
we are building a house 
I am going to have my 
say-so and there is no] dj 
use you arguing about|_}) 
us going to this lumber 
yard here in town, for|. 
I’ve vowed to never set = ses 
foot inside its doors|= 
again. The last time I]: 
was there, there wasn’t|~ 
a decent chair to* sit 
down on and that fel- 
low just sat there with, 
his feet up on that old cy ieee ae — 
bespitted stove that 
wasn’t fit to be in a dog house. So don’t 
reckon that I am going to patronize that out- 
fit. Besides, I have the book right here that 
I brought from the city when I was visiting 
daughter, and have the house all picked out. 
The concern that gave me the book showed me 
just what it would cost. See, there it is writ- 
ten right down in plain figures! All we got 
to do is go to the station and haul it over. 
The freight and everything is all paid and they 
give us one of those blueprint things besides.’’ 

‘“Well, but see here, Mandy,’’ pleaded Uncle 
Cyrus, ‘‘there is another outfit got that lumber 
yard down town and they have fixed things 
all up and built a new office and a lot of other 
buildin’s. You’d never recognize the place as 
ever havin’ been Lon Sonnett’s joint. I also 
heered that this new feller has a woman helpin’ 
him whose main job is to show the wimmin 
folks around the place and help ’em to select 
the right kind 0’ stuff to make the house they 
are figurin’ on. What do ye say, Mandy, if 
we git in our Henry car and drive down and 
see this feller?’’ 

**Tt’s no use, Cy, but as you got your head 
set on it I will drive down with you, being as 
I never was set in my ways like you are,’’ re- 
plied Mandy. 

Uncle Cyrus and Aunt Mandy were met at the 
front of the lumber office by Mr. Williams, the 
manager, who invited them in. Inside the 
office they were introduced to Mrs. Roe, his 
assistant, who escorted Aunt Mandy into a 
beautifully appointed rest room, where she was 
made to feel at home. Opening off this was the 

















service room in which were displayed some at- 
tractive interior finishings, so arranged that 
they were plainly visible from where Aunt 
Mandy was seated. As was expected, she lost 
no time in asking if those articles were kept 
for sale. Thus the conversation was begun that 
led to the exhibiting of plan books—and to 
Aunt Mandy’s great surprise she found the 
exact duplicate of her daughter’s house in the 
city. The very house she had been yearning 
for, but unable to find a plan of it in her mail 
order book. 

*“Cy Johnson, do; 
come here!’’ command- 
ed Aunt Mandy, 
‘‘there’s the very pic- 
ture of daughter’s 
house as sure as youm 
live, and that’s the 
house I’ve been want- 
ing all the time. Can 
you furnish the stuff to 
build such a house, Mr. 
Williams, and what 
would it cost?’’ 

Mr. Williams informed 
her that he could fur-s* 
nish the material and 
quoted her an approx- 
imate price, which as he 
expected was somewhat 
higher than the one quoted by the mail order 
house. He made no reply to Aunt Mandy’s 
‘‘Oh my!’’ as she compared his figures 
to the ones on her cherished catalog, but 
turned his attention again to Uncle Cyrus and 
asked in a friendly way, ‘‘ What do you think 
your land would sell for, Mr. Johnson?’’ 

‘*T’ve been offered two hundred dollars an 
acre twice, but wouldn’t touch it,’’ boasted 
Unele Cy. 

‘‘Isn’t that a pretty big price, Mr. John- 
son?’’ asked Mr. Williams, then adding, ‘‘I 
notice Lem Slocum is offering his land for 
seventy-five an acre.’’ 

‘<Yes, but see where his farm is; out thirty 
miles,’’ chimed in Aunt Mandy, ‘‘while ours 
is only two miles from town.’’ 

‘‘That’s right, Mrs. Johnson,’’ said Wil- 
liams, ‘‘and I am glad to hear you say it. 
There are so many people who do not appre- 
ciate that fact and they send away to buy their 
material and neglect their own town, and thus 
depreciate their own property. It is mighty 
nice to meet people who live on the farms that 
realize that by helping to build up their home 
town they increase the value of their land.’’ 

‘*Cy, it is getting about milking time and 
we must go,’’ said Aunt Mandy as she arose, 
then added, ‘‘I reckon we will get the lumber 
here if I can get Cy to agree with me.’’ 

Uncle Cyrus made no reply, but gave Mr. 
Williams a knowing wink as he passed out of 
the office. 

When they were again seated in their Henry 
ear, Mandy said, ‘‘Cyrus, if you den’t mind, 
will you drive around by the kindergarten 
school? The teacher was asking me yesterday if 
I had any books that the children could have to 
cut things out of, and I think this one with 
the pictures of all these houses will be just 
what she wants.’’—M. L. Cooper, Denver, Colo., 
eare of McPhee & McGinnity Co. 


FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—The bill which 
passed Congress and became a law gave the 
Forest Service $6,295,822 for 1921. This does 
not differ much from former appropriations if 
totals alone are considered. The following in- 
creases over the preceding year may be noted: 
Forest products investigations, $50,000; fire 
fighting, including codperation with States, 
$125,000; air patrol (new), $50,000. Reduc- 
tions in appropriations, compared with the pre- 
ceding year, were: For forest investigations, 
$28,728; permanent improvements, $50,000. 
There is a decrease of twenty-two in the number 
of statutory clerical positions at $900 a year. 











“A knowing wink” 
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THE FREE WINDS 








Did you ever go a-fishing on a fine June day 
when the sky was blue and the clouds marched 
by overhead in endless files on their way to 
God-knows-where ? 

Big, round, white clouds, like rolls of cotton, 
all moving majestically up over the west edge 
of the world, across the blue sky, that is bluer 
then than at any time, and so processioning on 
down beyond the yonder that is the far east 
edge of the world. 

There is something impressive about it, some- 
thing that makes us watch this cloud drifting 
unconsciously, for we all do watch it, and never 
think why—we just dream dreams even as an 
Indian or a little child. 

The slow majesty of movement holds the eye 
in spite of us and we forget the idea of speed 
that predominates the everyday life of today, 
for those clouds seem never to be 
in any great hurry—they just sail 


[By El Comancho] 


is the body signal to the wind to send more 
water to the digestive machinery. 

All right; we listen and we send the water 
by taking a good cool drink, which has the ef- 
fect of making us forget all about water; any 
time we want another drink we can go to the 
faucet or the well and get it, for it is the one 
commonest thing we use in our daily lives. It 
is close by, so we think no more about it. 

Suppose it wasn’t there—then what? 

We’d be mightily interested right away, 
wouldn’t we? We certainly would! 

Let’s get interested right now and look into 
this water question. Where does it come from? 
What brings it? How and where is it stored? 

There are some rather big oceans scattered 
over the world and every one of them, so far 
as I’ve ever seen, is filled to the brim with 


to carry, as most of us have found out on 
‘“wash days.’’ 

Air is rather easily compressed but water re- 
fuses to be compressed at all, and the technical 
man therefore uses it to run our elevators and 
to turn wheels just because it has this property 
of non-compression. 

We begin, as we go along, to realize that a 
whole pond of water—or a small lake or river 
of it, must weigh a mighty lot—yet those 
clouds up there moving across the blue sky are 
apparently light as feathers—so light that they 
blow with the winds even as thistledown. 

Yet if those same clouds were suddenly to 
condense into their equivalent water content 
and all came down to earth at once there would 
be such a flood as the world has never known 
simply because those clouds hold thousands of 

tons of water in suspension! 
Probably you never thought of 





serenely along. 

Yet if we pick out the shadow 
of any one particular cloud and 
watch it race over the hills we will 
be rather astonished to find that 
those clouds up yonder are moving 
at a speed anywhere from twenty 
to sixty miles an hour! And, do 
you know, we never see these par- 
ticular clouds unless they are mov- 
ing somewhere within these speed 
limits, for they are never in place 
in the sky except under certain 
conditions of atmospheric pressure, 
moisture, and other natural sur- 
roundings that are all part and 
pareel of the greatest transporta- 
tion scheme the world knows. 

School books used to tell us that 
clouds ‘‘ originate’’ on, or over, the 
oceans and are ‘‘carried inland by 
the winds.’’ 

Correct, as far as it goes but an 
entirely casual, bone dry and dis- 
interested sort of a statement with 
nothing in it to arouse the slight- 
est interest in the youthful mind, 
yet treating the one most interest- 
ing and vital feature of physical 
nature that we can, as individuals, 
come in daily contact with. 

Without these same clouds and 
free winds the continent of Amer- 
ica—and, as well, all the land sur- 
faces of the whole world—would 
be as deadly deserts as Sahara—im 
fact Sahara exists just because the 
winds do not blow these big white 
clouds inland over its surface in 
such a way that they meet any cool- 
ing influence and therefore they 
can not condense and release their 
water on the thirsty land but must 
sail forever by. 

Let us look into this a bit—let 
us be just now what we should be 
always, each one of us, an indi- 
vidual, living interrogation point, for the world 
is full of a number of rather astonishing things 
if we only look, listen and ask ‘‘why?’’ 

Brains were furnished by nature to each 
separate human being for just one purpose; 
namely, to think with; yet a good many people 
die without ever finding this out and so never 
really learm very much about the world because 
they accept what they see as a concrete fact 
without beginning or end—a thing just is as it 
is and that is enough for them. 


For example: Suppose you get thirsty, what 
do you dof? Take a drink of water—because, 
strangely enough, water, just plain cool water, 
is the only thing in all the world that will really 
quench thirst. That is a fact. Why? 

Because thirst is the body call for water, 
the most necessary one element in our chemical 
make-up and one which is used plentifully and 
must be renewed very often—hence thirst, which 








“Big, round, white clouds, like rolls of cotton, all moving majestically up.” 


very wet, restless water—there is no getting 
around this fact. 

Also, not one single ocean that I’ve ever seen 
or tasted yet was made of anything but the very 
worst kind of salty, bitterish, ‘‘burning’’ water 
when you got a good mouthful of it. 

It strangles you, makes you thirsty, kills 
grass or any green thing you feed it to and 
will kill you also if you can’t get a good many 
times its own volume to dilute it with. 

Obviously, then, our drinking water faucet 
is not connected directly with any ocean. 

Then where does the good water we are used 
to come from—how do we get it and how does 
it happen that we never are without it? 

A glassful of water does not weigh much, 
probably less than a pound; a husky boy can 
earry a pailful of it with no further incon- 
venience than to discover that water is really 
heavy—it weighs a lot for its bulk and volume. 
A tubfull is a fair load for two grown folks 


that. 

Why and how can this enormous 
weight be handled so easily and 
safely ? ‘ 

Now we begin to get somewhere; 
we have touched the greatest trans- 
portation scheme of the universe; 
we have come in contact with the 
most amazing application of en- 
ergy known to man, for we have 
uncovered a clue to a force that 
not only pumps water but also 
earries it in billion ton lots for un- 
counted miles, then pours it so 
gently over the earth that it soaks 
into the soil without washing it 
away, and the same force also 
stores uncounted billions of tons of 
water away for future release 
when it shall be needed most and 
does not release it until it is really 
needed. 

Last, but not least, all this tre- 
mendous work is done without any 
friction at all and also without any 
loss of energy at any point and 
without the loss of ome atom of 
power! Think of it—not a hot 
bearing, not a loose rail, not a 
pound of coal or of amy other 
man made energy used and still 
such wonderful mechanical efii- 
ciency that billions of tons of 
water are purified, raised one hun- 
dred to ten or more thousands of 
feet above the earth, transported 
for millions of miles yearly and 
released where it is needed without 
washing away the ground—or 
stored in selected areas and left 
there until it shall be meeded dur- 
ing the hot summer weather and 
then released—and all without 
waste or loss of energy er cost or 
friction! 

If we could invent a machine 
that would work like that there is 
no limit to what man might accomplish—but 
we can’t! 

What, then, is the force that controls this 
gigantic transportation machinery? 

One of the most simple things in the world— 
merely a change in air temperaturest How? 
Why? 

The oceans are wide, cool surfaces of water; 
warm the air temperature over the oceam and 
the water in it also becomes warm on top; now 
suddenly cool the air again—what happens? 

Immediately fog begins to rise up from the 
water because fog is created by the difference 
in temperatures that is now found between 
the ocean surface and the air coming im con- 
tact with it. 

Just that difference, and that alone, is what 
creates fog on the surface of any large body of 
water and, strange to say, fog is composed of 
tiny, lighter-than-air particles of pure water 
which do not carry up with them aug ef the 
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dirt, solids, tastes, smells or impurities of the 
water they eome from. 

This fog rises high in the air under the lift- 
ing impulse of a light, warm current of air 
moving wpward over the face of a cold body of 
water—this is nature’s machinery for making 
fog and elevating water in a form which she 
ean control. 

By a local difference in temperatures, Nature 
causes warm air, carrying fog, to rise up to 
great heights where the water of the fog is 
held ready for transportation and future re- 
lease. 

By loeal differences in temperature at other 
points mature causes cold air to fall downward 
and spread out like a fan at the point where it 
reaches the ground. 


The warm temperature creates an upward 
flow of air which moves always with a rotary 
motion from left to right or in a direction oppo- 
site to that ef hands of a clock. 

The eelder temperature causes air to flow 
downward with a rotary motion in an exactly 
opposite direction. 

We now have two currents of air, one flowing 
upward and the other flowing down; presently 
the cold eurrent flows toward the warm current 
and is affiliated with or becomes absorbed by 
it—fhe resultant motion we call ‘‘wind,’’ and 
the forward speed depends entirely on the vio- 
lence of the change in temperature and on noth- 
ing else. 

Wind is the machinery of fog transportation 
and temperature change is the wind making 
foree and also the lifting power which brings 
fog to the wind to carry. 

Over every ocean these temperature changes 
occur daily and when they do there is a new 
crop of elouds for the newly born winds to 
carry inland over the earth surfaces. 

Think what a power this is to lift countless 
tons of water into the air without friction or 
wear and then to remain stable long enough 
to carry its load miles and miles inland, only 
to change again there for a bit when it comes 
in contact. with some great cooling influence 
such as a big mountain range or some big lakes 
or a sudden rush of cold air downward from 
the high wpper air reaches. 


When this cooling influence comes in contact 
with the fog of which a cloud is composed the 
tiny fog drops rush together into groups, and 
each group forms, by uniting, a drop of water 
which is too heavy then to ride the air, and 
down it comes to earth—one drop among mil- 
lions of its fellows that form a rain! 

Change of temperature alone then is the 
force used by nature to do all these things—it 
creates fog; it raises fog to a high elevation; 
it creates wind currents which become friction- 
less transportation forces to carry fog in great 
quantities for very great distances; it releases 
fog in the form of rain which falls only so 
fast as the air cools about the cloud and that 
is not so very fast, because the sun always 
shines on the upper side of any cloud and thus 
warms it and tends to equalize the change that 
cold brings to the under side and there only, 
thus eondensation always takes place on the 
under side of a cloud alone. 

Isnt it pretty nice machinery to do all these 
things with no loss of power or energy? Is 
there any friction or clash about it all? No. 

Remember the same changes of temperature 
create snow also from the water in the cloud; 
the winds earry snow and pile it on high moun- 
tain peaks—then the temperature changes again 
and down slides the snow in a mass to pile up 
into cold storage in the narrow, deep gulches 
where it awaits a third change in temperature 
to release it slowly in the form of a stream of 
water running from the snow bank to rush 
away down hill to the water-needing low lands. 

It is all so beautifully simple when we really 
look inte it—so easy to see and understand ; 
man has never devised anything requiring move- 
ment without also creating friction and con- 
sequent wear. Therefore perpetual motion, so 
far as man is concerned, is only a dream and 
always will be. 


Yet here is so simple a thing as the differ- 
ence between warm air and cold air being able 
to do things of such magnitude that the finest, 


biggest, best man-made machinery becomes of 
less importance than a child’s toy in compari- 
son! 

Really, Brother, the Great Intelligence that is 
behind the Cosmic Universe must be a big thing 
to handle our problems so easily and with such 
mathematical exactitude that there is never any 
failure, never any accident—don’t you think? 

Water never runs up hill; from an acorn shall 
be born an oak—not sometimes, Brother, but 
always and forever without end as we conceive 
time. 

Perhaps some day I’ll tell you more about 
some of these every day things you never have 
seen. 





Punctures Mail Order Balloon 


In a recent issue of the Connorsville (Ind.) 
News appeared a brief article telling why lum- 
ber and other building material may best be 
purchased at home. Just how the information 
was secured by the editor the AMERICAN LuM- 
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MINIATURE HOUSE EXHIBITED BY HEDDLES LUMBER CO. 


BERMAN does not know, but it is certain that 
provided the proper knowledge were passed on 
to the editors of local papers generally the re- 
sult would be the same in many eases. 

The article from the Connorsville News fol- 
lows: 


SEVERE JOLT TO LUMBER KNOCKERS 


Local Prices Away Below Those of Mail Order 
Houses, Freight Added 





Probably there is no class of men in business 
who come in for more “knocks” because of alleged 
high prices than lumber or material men, who 
furnish practically everything for the erection of 
houses and all other buildings. It was so before 
the war, it was so during its existence and it is 
so still, tho investigation at any of these periods 
would find the lumberman fully as honest and just 
in his dealings as is the average business man. 

The form of criticism advanced is in effect that 
one can buy lumber elsewhere far and away 
cheaper than at home. Pin the fellow who com- 
plains down for specification and almost in- 
variably he will cite some mail order catalog of 
questionable date. The “knocker” seems to take 
no thought of freight charges on outside lumber, 
or on cartage to the job when it finally reaches 
the local depot, and his beautiful faith in the un- 
seen leads him to believe that every piece and 
stick is straight and sound while all parts of the 
home dealer’s lumber is necessarily defective. 

But to the point. A local man, wanting a lim- 
ited amount of lumber, asked a local dealer what 
“frame stuff’? was worth. He was told that six 
dollars per hundred was the price, a recent decline 
of about 15 percent having occurred. He placed a 
small order and went home to find in his mail a 
special mail order catalog, just issued, advising 
patrons to take early advantage of their special 
offer of 10 percent discount on lumber, which could 
only be offered for a limited time. That sounded 
pretty good, until the citizen looked at the base 
price of lumber quoted. That happened to be nine 
dollars per hundred, to which freight must be 
added. The 10 percent discount would bring it to 
$8.10, saying nothing of freight and hauling to 
where needed. 

At the home yard the same lumber awaited him 
at six dollars per hundred, delivered free wherever 
ordered, 

This is not a brief for any firm or line of busi- 
ness but a simple and wholly truthful little story 
that ought to be told and retold, not about lumber 
alone but about myriad commodities bought by mail 
that the local merchant can, as a rule, sell for 
much less money. 





Pine Salesman Made Sales Manager 


MERRYVILLE, La., July 27.—Announcement 
is made by W. A. Martin, general manager of 
the American Lumber Co., that, effective Aug. 
1, B. L. Miller will become sales manager of 
the company, succeeding R. A. Myer, who has 
resigned his position to engage im basiness for 
himself. 

Mr. Miller is a member of the Ameriean or- 
ganization and has represented the eompany 
in north Texas during the last two years, where 
he has made many friends and performed val- 
uable service. The qualities of salesmanship 
that he already has displayed are such as emi- 
nently fit him for his new position, and his 
friends confidently predict for him even greater 
sueeesses in his new field of enlarged oppor- 
tunity. 





Home Float Makes Big Hit 


SroucHTon, Wis., July 26.—Tke Heddles 
Lumber Co. has had a number of opportunities 
to sell the miniature 
house used en its float 
in the Fourth ef July 
parade here. ‘*The 
kids of the town were 
wild about the house,’’ 
said E. 8. Engan, man- 
ager of the company, 
who said further that 
the little building, which 
is shown in a = 
companying photograph, 
se 4 by 6 feet 
and is 4 feet high. The 
walls and floors are of 
Beaver Board. This 
miniature house was 
built for Lane ae 

urposes, especially to 
pre attention to the 
desirability ef home 
owning, and judging 
from the attention it 
attracted in the parade 
it has served its purpose 
admirably. 











es 


WAR TAX ON DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


In order to clear up uncertainties as to some 
points in Treasury Department eireular No. 
3022, the National Industrial Traffic League, of 
Chicago, propounded some questions to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, sales tax unit, 
Washington, D. C. The answers to the first five 
questions are self explanatory and are of inter- 
est to lumbermen generally. They follow: 

1. A demurrage charge accruing at point of 
origin is subject to tax. . A, 

2. A demurrage charge accruing at inter- 
mediate or hold points on ears held for recon- 
signment or reshipment is subject to tax. 

3. A demurrage charge of $10 a ear upon 
ears of lumber held for reconsignment or re- 
shipment is subject to tax. , : 

4. Demurrage accruing on private ears in 
railroad service and subject to railroad rules 
and regulations is subject to tax under the same 
provisions as demurrage charged on equipment 
owned by a railroad company. __ ; , 

5. Any tax payer who, within a period of 
two years from the date his claim is received in 
the department, has paid a tax on such demur- 
rage as is now held exempt from tax, will be 
entitled to a refund of such tax upon the 
presentation of the evidence required by the 
department. This evidence should consist of 
documents or certified copies thereof indicating 
the payment of the demurrage and the tax 
thereon, and documentary proof of the eharacter 
of such demurrage. 





Sycamore holds the record for largest diam- 
eter of all the hardwood trees of this country, 
but the largest trunks are now mostly things 
of the past. Trees fourteen feet or more in 
diameter were formerly found in eonsiderable 
numbers in the Ohio Valley from Pittsburgh 
to the Mississippi, the largest oceurrinmg near 
the mouth of the Wabash. 
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INSURES EMPLOYEES OF TWO PLANTS 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., July 26.—What is said to 
be the largest group life insurance policy to be 
written in this vicinity was placed a few weeks 
ago by a representative of a large eastern life 
insurance company covering the employees of 
the two plants of the E. L. Bruce Co., hardwood 
manufacturers, located in Little Rock and in 
Memphis, Tenn., it was announced last Tues- 
day. The amount of the insurance will total 


approximately $250,000, the Little Rock plant 
taking about half. 

Every employee, both white and colored, who 
has been at least three months with the Bruce 
plant, received without .cost a life insurance 
policy running from $500 to $1,500 payable 
in case of death to some member of his family. 
In ease of disability each employee receives 
under his policy a monthly income sufficient to 
keep him while he is unable to work. This in- 
surance is carried without cost to the employee 
as long as he remains with the hardwood firm. 


TIMBERING IN COAL MINES 


The Federal Board for Vocational Training, 
Washington, D. C., has published Bulletin 40, 
series 10, which deals with timbers used in coal 
mines. It gives more space to the engineering 
problems involved than to the kinds and amounts 
of timber used, but it contains considerable in- 
formation concerning the waste of wood and 
the means of lessening this waste by preserva- 
tion. Mine timbers are being replaced to some 
extent with cement and steel. 





A Southern Pine Wholesale Organization That 


Has Made Good in the Hardwood Business 


Charles B. Carothers (Ine.), Memphis, Tenn., now has 
in full operation its 6-acre yard and planing mill, located on 
the Belt Railway, served by the Illinois Central, Louisville 
& Nashville, and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
ways at Binghamton, a suburb of Memphis. While this 
concern has long been well known in southern pine circles 
it is 2 comparatively new comer in the hardwood field, having 
inaugurated that department last summer, under the man- 
agement of J. K. Foster, and early this year installed its 
yard, with A. W. Keyes in charge. Both gentlemen are old 
timers in the hardwood business. 


While the larger part of the company’s business continues 
to consist of direct mill shipments of southern pine, it is 
doing a large and rapidly increasing hardwood business, 
handling all woods for direct mill shipment but specializing 
in poplar, which will be carried in stock at Memphis so that 
immediate service can be given. 


Charles B. Carothers, president, has had a wide and varied 
experience in the lumber trade. He has fed a planer, graded 
and checked lumber, served as yard foreman and shipping 
clerk at various mills; as stenographer and bookkeeper for 
two wholesale lumber companies; from 1910 to 1915 repre- 
sented the Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., as 
traveling salesman, and later represented the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa, La., in the same 
capacity. In 1916 he 
became _ secretary- 
treasurer of the 
Smith-Carothers Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler, of 
Memphis, severing his 
connection with that 
concern late in 1918 
to organize the pres- 
ent company. Mr. 
Carothers was a prime 
mover in the organiza- 
tion of the American 
Wholesale Lumber As- 


sociation. 

C. TT. Carothers, 
first vice president, 
likewise is a_ thoro 


lumberman. After be- 
ing connected in vari- 
ous capacities with a 
number of lumber 
concerns he accepted, 
in 1916, a position as 
traveling salesman 
with the Smith-Car- 
others Lumber Co., 
and was one of the 
organizers of the new 
eoncern. He has 
charge of sales in 
Mississippi, Arkansas 
and western Tennes- 
see, and since the or- 


ganization of the company has ranked star salesman, heading the entire 


list. 


Earle T. Carothers, vice president and manager of the Columbus 
(Ohio): branch, is well versed in the lumber business and is conceded to 
be a salesman of rare ability, having traveled for the Natalbany Lumber 
Co., the Smith-Carothers Lumber Co. and Charles B. Carothers (Inc.). 

J. K. Foster, vice president in charge of the hardwood department, 
has head twenty-six years’ continuous experience in the lumber busi- 
Successive promotions brought him 
up thru the various departments to the position of assistant general 


ness, from stump to market. 





Cc. B. CAROTHERS, 
President 





1—C. T. Carothers, first vice president, in charge of sales in Arkansas, Mississippi and western 
Tennessee; 2-—Earle T. Carothers, vice president, manager branch office, Columbus, Ohio; 3— 
J. K. Foster, vice president, in charge of hardwood department; 4—J. C. Griffith, secretary- 
treasurer, in charge of southern pine department; 
sentative, with headquarters at Luray, Va., in charge of sales in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and District of Columbia; 
charge of sales in southern Illinois, Kentucky, and parts of western arid middle Tennessee; 
7—Robert H. Bostwick, in charge of branch office at Hattiesburg, Miss.; 8—Arthur W. Keyes, 
manager Memphis yard, hardwood department. 


‘*LIVE WIRES’’ OF THE CHARLES B. CAROTHERS (INC.) ORGANIZATION 


5—L. Ferdinand Zerkel, eastern repre- 


6—Charles H. Stevens, 


mill at Tylertown, Miss. 
he was southern representative for the Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
been president of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association 
since its organization. 


L. Ferdinand Zerkel, Luray, Va., eastern representative in charge of 
sales in Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia has an intimate knowledge of the needs of the yards and 
planing mills in his territory, having for the last seven years conducted 
a successful sales service in forest products besides being vice president 
and a large stockholder in a thriving retail business. 


manager of the Saner-Whiteman Lumber Co., of Cairo, Tex., 
which he resigned to take a position as traveling salesman 
with the Lyon Lumber Co., of Garyville, La., which he re- 
tained until he accepted his present position, with the excep- 
tion of a year in France in charge of one of the sawmills 
operated by the 20th Engineers. 

J. C. Griffith, secretary-treasurer, is in charge of the com- 
pany’s southern pine business. He was for some years 
manager of branch offices in Mexico and British Honduras 
for the Otis Manufacturing Co., New Orleans, importers 
and manufacturers of mahogany, and later was connected 
with the Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Smith-Carothers 
Lumber Co. as traveling salesman. 


Arthur W. Keyes, manager of the Memphis yard, hard- 
wood department, is thoroly equipped for his position. He 
was for two years with the Holeomb-Loff Tie Co., Chicago; 
for five years general manager of the Cumberland Tie Co., 
a subsidiary of the Southard Lumber Co., Crossville, Tenn. ; 
one year with the Dermott Land & Lumber Co., Dermott, 
Ark.; one and a half years with the Thane Lumber Co., 
Arkansas City, as superintendent of its plant at Watson, 
Ark.; and was later with the Jefferson Lumber Co., having 
charge of its shipping department. 

Robert H. Bostwick, branch manager at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., for five years 
operated a wholesale 
lumber business, dis- 
continuing this to 
take the management 
of a mill which he 
operated four years. 
Following this he was 
sales manager for the 
Ship Island Lumber 
Co., at Sanford, Miss., 
until its timber was 
eut out, then became 
sales manager for the 
Lamar Lumber Co., 
Lamar, Miss. 

C. H. Stevens, in 
charge of sales in 
southern Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and portions 
of middle and west- 
ern Tennessee, rose 
from shipping clerk 
to vice president and 
general manager of 
the A. W. Stevens 
Lumber Co., of Chat- 
awa, Miss.; from 1906 
to 1910 was superin- 
tendent of logging 
operations for the 
Brooks-Seanlon Co., 
of Kentwood, La.; 
and for the four years 
following owned and 
operated a _ planing 
Following that, until his present connection, 
He has 


representative, in 
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SAW FILER AND MILLEWRIGHT 


XIII]—Belting and Pulleys 











Good belting costs money, and better belting 
costs more money. There are only two things 
about belts that are cheap—the money that is 
sold when the belts are bought, and the manner 
in which they are cared for. In a far fetched 
similitude, the man who is supposed to care for 
the belts may be likened to a society lady— 
neither of them is concerned as long as things 
keep moving and somebody else pays the bills. 
In a large majority of factories and sawmills 
belts are being worn out much faster than is 
necessary for the work accomplished. This may 
be a benefit to belt makers, yet who can believe 
that any belt maker likes to see his own make 
of belting worn out by misuse? In a certain city 
all the school grounds were given a spread of 
gravel, even tho well drained and dry, and the 
wearing out of children’s shoes was something 
prodigious. Then it was observed that six mem- 
bers of the school board were shoe dealers, but 
nothing should be implied. 


Provision Seldom Made for Belt Care 


Not every sawmill or factory employs an 
upkeep millwright who can construct new 
work from the blueprints or install an equip- 
ment of machinery. The superintendent may 
be an exceptional man in looking after stock 
and in getting work out of men, yet may know 
little about the technical needs of machinery. 
The management may be liberal in providing 
supplies, yet try to keep down expenses by put- 
ting some faithful fellow and an oil can in a 
position which requires technical knowledge and 
skill, or may expect a man who has technicai 
skill in one line to extend himself into some 
other department which he may consider none 
of his concern and may neglect. However this 
may be, the proper care of belts seems to fall 
into a sort of no-man’s-land between the ma- 
chine hand whose belt slips and runs off the 
pulley, and the superintendent who depends on 
every man to look after the belt nearest to him. 
Every good machine hand, from head sawyer 
on the band mill and sticker man in the faetory 
to the cutoff saw which salvages waste, is in- 
terested in the running of his machine and not 
in the connecting links between his machine and 
the clutch oven in front of the boilers. He is 
there to get out work and not to keep up repairs, 
and often some intermediate belt which is no- 
body’s business will jump a pulley or break a 
lacing and shut down the whole concern with 
more cost loss than would pay for a man to 
work noons, nights and Sundays in belting up- 
keep. There is a double loss in the neglect of 
belts, the premature wearing out of the belt and 
the loss by paid idleness while a belt is being 
repaired when it should be working. It irritates 
& machine hand when it is necessary to pour 
dope on his belt or hold it on the pulley with a 
stick, but it makes him mad when he has to fish 
his belt out of a hole, hunt for something to 
splice it and beg for lace leather to lace it with. 
Only a lazy fellow enjoys it and he will prolong 
the process to the utmost limit. And such con- 
ditions survive as a saving on overhead costs. 


Lack of Technical Knowledge Causes Loss 


A number of years ago, while on the road, the 
writer frequently met with a man who was 
demonstrating and selling some dope to roughen 
the surface of pulleys so that belts wouldn’t 
slip. He carried a device with two small pulleys 
and a swing arm weight on a shaft. One pulley 
was roughened with his dope and the other 
smooth, and a piece of belting with a weight 
on one end was drawn over the smooth pulley 
and then over the roughened one to show which 
would raise the swing arm weight the highest. 
The roughened pulley could easily lift the arm 
and its weight up to a horizontal position while 
the smooth pulley could barely lift the weight 
to a 45-degree angle. It was a clear case of 
non-slip, but the surprising part of it was that 
managers and superintendents who should have 


[By I. Skeels] 


known better bought the stuff and doped their 
pulleys with it. In trying to reason with some 
of them the writer asked why, if rough faced 
pulleys were an advantage, didn’t manufactur- 
ers send them out rough faced instead of 
smooth? Several months later one manufac- 
turer remarked, ‘‘I had a hell of a time clean- 
ing that dope off from my pulleys.’’ And this 
is mentioned only to show the lack of technical 
knowledge among those who should know and 
who lose by such ignorance. 


Belt’s Grip on Pulley Depends on Vacuum 


The mechanical principle of the grip hold of 
a belt to a pulley is more that of the vacuum 
than of friction—that of a fly’s foot on glass. 
The pulley may be highly polished by long wear, 
the belt may be of smoothest surfaced leather 
and fairly dripping with high grade ma- 
chine oil, so that friction should be eliminated, 
yet the grip of the belt on the pulley will need 
but little more to equal a maximum in power 
transmission. If one will observe closely the 
action of a lightweight belt of medium width 
running horizontally on fair sized pulleys ten 
to fifteen feet apart, there can be noticed a 
slight upward lift in the belt just as its upper 
reach comes in contact with the top of the 
pulley in passing over and around it. This is 
scarcely noticeable when the upper reach is the 
pulley side, but if the slack side is above it is 
plainly seen. This is an air cushion caused by 
both the belt and pulley sucking air by their 
motion and rejecting it as they come in contact 
with each other in the vacuum grip which holds 
the belt to the pulley in transmitting power. 
This air cushion may cause the belt to lift free 
from the pulley for one or two inches more when 
running than when standing still, yet the upper 
reach of belt will sag more in motion than when 
still, just as the under and pulling reach draws 
more taut by its working strain. Some having 
observed this air cushion have asserted that—in 
theory—it must extend clear around between 
belt and pulley with a thin layer of air which 
prevents the two from actually touching each 
other. Were. that so, and friction the only 
force gripping the pulley, a perforated belt that 
would let the air thru and bring the fiber of the 
belt into actual contact with the pulley would 
be better and sustain a greater pulling force. 
But the real fact is that the more perfect and 
smooth the surface of both belt and pulley the 
better they adhere to each other. The best belt 
dressing is neither a lubricant nor an adhesive. 
While it adheres to a surface and is slightly 
sticky the same can be said of lubricating oils. 
We must reason to an effect to understand it, 
and, reasoning an air cushion or a vacuum be- 
tween belt and pulley, the use of belt dressing 
becomes effective in gripping the pulley only 
by producing a surface which can more com- 
pletely exclude air and creating a more perfect 
vacuum. 

In speaking of a vacuum, first thought may 
consider a cavity or closed chamber pumped 
free of air necessary to a vacuum, but a real 
vacuum can exist without space, as between two 
perfect fitting smooth surfaces which have a 
resistance against being pulled apart equal to 
atmospheric pressure. This can be illustrated 
by blowing the breath over two plates of ground 
glass, then rub them together to exclude air 
and try to lift them apart. There will be no 
cavity between them and no adhesive holding 
them together, but they have the clinging re- 
sistance of a vacuum equal to atmospheric pres- 
sure. And it is this same clinging resistance of 
perfect contact between the surface of the belt 
and that of the pulley which causes the surface 
grip in the transmission of power. 


Gum Rings on Pulleys Form New Crown 


Conceding the necessity for closely fitting 
surfaces of belts and pulleys it must also be con- 
ceded that rough surfaces can not be as effective 


as closely fitting smooth surfaces. If that is 
right, go and examine your belts and pulleys and 
see if they have smooth, clean surfaces or 
gummy, rough surfaces. Then consider the 
amount of money you have invested in your belt- 
ing and your average annual renewal costs and 
determine whether your belting is worth caring 
for. Undoubtedly you will find many good belts 
so badly gummed up that their actual surface 
does not touch the pulley, while there may be 
gummed rings of crusted belt dressing around 
many pulleys so that the real crown of the 
pulley is lower than the gummed ring. When 
a machine hand is left to look after his belt he 
tries to keep running in the only manner he has 
time for. If his belt slips he grabs for the belt 
dope and adds another coating to its present 
gumminess. If it is liquid dressing in an old 
coffee pot he pours it at the belt the best he can, 
but as he can reach only one edge the blast of 
the belt blows half of it away and what hits 
the belt piles on top of previous applications, 
adding to the gum ring on the pulley as it 
catches flying dust from around the machine. 
If you provide stick dressing it will be rubbed 
on until the worn down stick is hard to hold 
and then thrown away. In either case it is one 
application on top of another, unevenly applied 
and catching dust until the smooth, adhering 
surfaces of both belt and pulley are lost in gum 
accumulations. If the gum ring on the pulley 
were only in the center it might not be so bad, 
but when on one edge it forms another crown 
to the pulley which the belt must follow even 
if it runs half its width over the edge and is 
held from jumping off by a strip of board which 
it is gradually cutting into like a dull band 
saw. A belt is not constructed right on its edges 
for cutting lumber, and when subjected to such 
work, in addition to its regular job, it soon 
shows a frazzled edge which is stretched longer 
than its center and adds to its side pull until a 
new belt shows up on the supply invoice and in 
the overhead expenses. Does it pay? 
Tilting Pulley Does Not Adjust Alignment 
And there is another cause for belts running 
over the edge of pulleys, a cause which a coffee 
pot full of belt dressing can not add to nor re- 
lieve. It is the poor alignment of shafting, 
the dodged alignment of pulleys and tighteners 
set to cross line belts instead of leading them. 
And a muddled conception of what should be 
done is very common. Every man working 
around machinery well knows that the natural 
tendency of belts is to hug the high center of 
the pulley. And knowing th® the majority of 
men will form the misconception that by tilting 
a pulley they can create a high edge which the 
belt will draw to when it shows a tendency to 
run off at the opposite edge. What they get 
in their mind is a higher place on the pulley 
instead of-a larger circumference in one part 
of the pulley, and it is the larger circumference 
that the belt draws toward and not toward the 
higher place. Yet the man who makes this mis- 
take will never make a mistake in adjusting 
rollers under the skids of a machine, or under a 
heavy stick of timber, which he is moving on 
rolls to a certain position. If he wishes to move 
straight ahead he sets his rolls squarely across 
the line of his travel. If he wishes to change the 
line of travel he cuts the rolls around to form a 
new line which his rolls squarely cross, but if he 
wishes to swing around he cuts the front roll in 
one direction and the rear roll in the opposite 
direction. The position of the rolls directs the 
line of travel. p 
Shafts Must Cross Belt at Right Angles 
Now, if a man will look at a belt and the way 
it should travel just as he looks at the stick of 
timber he has moved, and at the pulleys just as 
he did at the rolls used under the timber, he 
will see just which way a pulley should be cut 
around—as with the rolls—to have the belt 
run squarely on the pulley. But, remember, you 
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Shipments 
Direct 
from 


Chicago Wrapped and ready to ship from Chicago 


Hardwood Flooring 


Any quantity—anywhere 


With thousands of feet of Oak, 
Maple, Beech and Birch flooring 
constantly carried in stock in our 
big Chicago warehouse, we can 
promptly fill orders for L-C ship- 
ment as well as full carloads. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 











“Velvet Edge’’ 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PihiAnsas’ 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 
Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash. Cypress and Gum Lumber 











must look at the belt in the direction it is run- 
ning toward the pulley and not as it is running 
from it. Look at it and its travel just as you 
did at the stick of timber, for the running prin- 
ciple is the same with both. Just as the roll 
under the timber must be squarely across and at 
right angles with the timber to have it travel in 
a straight line, just so must the pulley and its 
shaft be at right angles with the travel of the 
belt to have the belt exactly center in running 
around it. And just as the front and rear 
rolls under the timber had to be in exact align- 
ment with each other, and each at exact cross 
line with the timber, so must the driving and 
receiving pulleys, and their shafts, be in exact 
alignment with each other and at exact cross 
line with the belt. The crown of the pulley 
helps but little in leading the belt and its effect 
is more to care for the unevenness of the belt 
than to regulate its alignment. And the same 
principle applies to the proper adjustment of a 
tightener to have a belt track as it should over 
its pulleys. Quite often a belt may be seen run- 
ning over to one side of the pulley while the 
tightener is tilted over until its edge is fairly 
gouging a slit its entire length, and a board 
may be set to keep the belt on the pulley. It 
is but an example of misconception in applying 
mechanical principles. The tightener was tilted 
over until its edge acted as assistance in push- 
ing the belt over on to the pulley instead of be- 
ing cut around, as the roll under the timber, 
to lead the belt into proper alignment. 


Higher Edge Is Not Larger Circumference 


The writer had business in a sawmill and 
observed that the saw belt was running about 
two inches off its pulley while the tightener was 
set to push it back on, or split it open. Without 
saying anything a wrench was picked up and 
the tightener cut around and leveled to proper 
position and the belt assumed a center track 
around the pulley. The sawyer was looking on 
and it was assumed that he had observed what 
was done and understood, but on another call 
about six months later the belt was back in its 
offside position and the tightener trying to split 
it open. The grin on the sawyer’s face was as 
bright as a new 10-cent cuff button as he said: 
‘*T’ve been waiting three months for you to 
come back and fix that tightener again.’’ He 
was a good sawyer in the care of his saw and 
in cutting logs to advantage, placing him above 
the average intelligence of mill hands, but he 
had failed to comprehend the principle of belt 
and pulley alignment. He had confounded a 
higher or projected edge with the principle of a 
larger circumference making a crowning center, 
but when the principle was explained to him he 
understood and voluntarily called himself a 
‘“damned fool.’’ 


When One Side of Belt Is Longer Than Other 


But there is one cause that will lead a belt off 
properly aligned pulleys. It is a faulty con- 
struction of the belt which makes or permits one 
side longer than the other. In cheap canvas 
belting the stock may be doubled into plies so as 
to leave one edge firmer than the other and less 
liable to stretch under strain, and in single ply 
leather belting the edge farthest from the back- 
bone will stretch more readily than the backbone 
edge, and especially so with a strip cut just 
below mid-side and extending under the belly, 
thus making a lower grade belting. But, what- 
ever the cause, if one edge of a belt is longer 
than the other, shown by a long sweeping curve 
when laid out flatwise, it is difficult to run it 
properly on pulleys in alignment. If the belt is 
of leather and narrow it may be fairly straight- 
ened by pounding and stretching the short side 
with a smooth faced heavy hammer on an anvil, 
being careful not to cut the leather by heavy 
bruising. But with narrow belting there is a 
way of partly overcoming this trouble by twist- 
ing the belt—not by a cross twist but by turn- 
ing one end inside out so that one face will run 
on one pulley with the other face on the other 
pulley while between the pulleys the belt stands 
up edgewise where the twist is. Just pull the 
belt off one pulley and turn that part inside 
out and you have it. The long and short edges 
become fairly balanced in the twist by reversing 
twice in each revolution travel of the belt. 


Belts Must Be Clean to Perform Best Service 


But no alignment of shafting and pulleys can 
keep your belts clean, and they can’t perform 
their best service unless they are kept clean. 
The parties who compound belt dressings should 
also compound something to clean the belts 
whenever they become so gummed up with an 
overload of belt dressing and factory dust that 
the real surface of the belt can not touch the 
pulley. If you can’t do any better just use a 
seraper or some cleaning compound and a scrub 
brush, but keep your belts and pulleys clean. It 
a belt gives frequent trouble don’t leave it to 
the machine hand wholly to look after, but de- 
termine the cause of the trouble before the belt 
is destroyed and overhead costs are increased. 
If you enjoy paying overhead expense just let 
the old shebang run along in the good old ram- 
shackle way and ‘‘smile, damn you, smile.’’ 
Or, otherwise, pay for the intelligence, skill, ex- 
perience and good will of a man who can look 
after and keep everything in proper running 
order. And the wages of such men have not ad- 
vanced in the same ratio as the pay to com- 
mon labor. But, don’t try to unload such work 
on to your saw filer, even if he has an occasional 
hour to spare. Just try it on to your stenog- 
rapher—she may be a better hand with a serulb 
brush and have higher ideals in orderly ways 
than any mere man can have. 

The best paying investment that a manufac- 
turer can make in his business management is 
the wage cost of intelligence and trained effi- 
ciency to a few men who must shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of the many. With common labor 
paid nearly as high ag skilled there can be no 
incentive to learn and fit oneself for the higher 
responsibilities. Let the wages of the man be 
fairly equal to the net gain he brings to you over 
and above what you are willing to pay to one 
less efficient. 


[Notp: This is the thirteenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to 
the mechanical department of every sawmill. The 
fourteenth will appear in an early issue.—Ep1Tor. ] 


TIMBERWORKERS’ STRIKE ENDED 


RHINELANDER, WIS., July 26.—By a vote ot 
68 to 21 the local union of timberworkers at a 
meeting held last Friday evening voted to re- 
sume work on the old 10-hour schedule. This 
action means that the timberworkers admit ab- 
solute defeat in their attempt to force the 
8-hour day on the mill operators of this sec- 
tion, and further marks the end of the strike 
called on May 3, affecting the States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota, together with 
parts of Canada, as there is little doubt that 
when the very few localities in which the men 
are still out, hear that Rhinelander, the strong- 
hold of the organization, has capitulated, they 
will speedily take similar action. The defection 
from the ranks of the strikers during the last 
few weeks has been rapid, so that outside of 
Rhinelander, Marinette, and possibly one or 
two other points, the number of men remaining 
out was insignificant. 

A large number of the local strikers probably 
will be taken back but a good many will find 
their places permanently filled. The Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co. has nearly a full erew now, 
and former employees will receive no preference. 
The Stevens Lumber Co. expects to start up 
this week and the management states that no 
discrimination will be made between the men 
who went out and those who did not. Probably 
every former employee of this company showing 
up when the whistle blows will be taken on. 
The C. C. Collins Lumber Co. states that it 
will not be in position to resume operation for 
several weeks, and does not know what its atti- 
tude toward former employees will be. The 
Rhinelander Box & Lumber Co. expects to start 
up in a few weeks and to take on all its old 
men. The Brown Bros. Lumber Co.’s planing 
mill is now running, but the company expects 
to be able to take on all its old men. It is esti- 
mated that about three hundred timberworkers 
have been out of the city working elsewhere 
since the beginning of the strike. 

Word has been received that by a vote taken 
last Friday evening, 1,200 strikers in Menomi- 
nee and Marinette will resume work this week 
on the old 10-hour basis. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STANDARD MOLDINGS 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has just issued a set of four blue line 
prints prepared by its architectural and build- 
ing code service, embodying the final recommen- 
dations of the permanent committee on stand- 
ardization of wood moldings. The architectural 
and building code service of the National has 
been working for more than a year on the de- 
velopment of new forms, receiving advice and 
assistance from manufacturers, architects, and 
distributers and consumers of moldings. The 
permanent committee, composed of Emery Stan- 
ford Hall, of the material and methods com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Architects; 
N. L. Godfrey, secretary Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association; and Richard G. Gimbell, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has correlated the recommendations of the 
various authorities consulted, and the com- 
mittee’s final recommendations are now to be 
submitted to the manufacturers, distributers 
and consumers of wood moldings. The com- 
mittee received valuable assistance from C. 


ways ordering from the same manufacturer, 
accumulates in stock a considerable variety of 
moldings which, altho supposedly of the same 
catalog number, vary considerably in profile. 
Standardization not only would eliminate this 
undesirable feature but would furnish mold- 
ings that could be depended upon to match up 
with old work and therefore be useful in re- 
modeling. 

To bring moldings of the same number to 
duplication of profile will necessitate the issu- 
ance of a national standard template for each 
individual form, which templates should be 
issued from one reliable source. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association contem- 
plates, as a part of its work in the standardiza- 
tion of wood moldings and forms, the issuance 
of such templates to manufacturers desiring 
them. This method will insure the dealer receiv- 
ing exact duplicates of all moldings which he 
may order subsequent to his original purchase 
of the new patterns. It is intended by this 
standardization to reduce the number of mold- 











MOLDINGS PICKED AT RANDOM FROM VARIOUS RETAIL STOCKS, SHOWING VARIATION 
IN CONTOUR OF MOLDINGS HAVING THE SAME CATALOG NUMBER. 


Howard Walker, architect, of Boston, Mass., an 
eminent authority on the history of ornament, 
moldings and forms; Mr. Knapp, of the com- 
mittee on materials and methods of the Illinois 
Society of Architects; and I. K. Pond, past 
president American Institute of Architects. 
The underlying purpose of this standardiza- 
tion is to eliminate numerous obsolete designs, 
as well as those in little demand, at the same 
time improving the profile of those in common 
use, giving them proper outline and contour. 
The new forms are so designed as to be ap- 
plicable to all conditions that may arise in con- 
struction where the present numerous patterns 
are generally used. It was thought that by 
improving the profile of many of the present 
moldings a greater demand for stock designs 
would be assured, since architects would be at- 
tracted by good stock designs, and the man 
who uses them because they are stock items, 
and therefore cheaper, would use only good 
moldings, thus tending to raise the standard and 
discourage the use of inartistic interior finish. 
The photograph reproduced herewith shows 
what has resulted from the present standards 
and methods of manufacture. Each pair of 
these moldings has the same catalog number. 
The wide variation in profile was caused by the 
regrinding of knives from time to time. This 
photograph illustrates how the dealer, not al- 


ings in common use, relieving both the retailer 
and the manufacturer from being burdened with 
an unnecessarily large stock of different forms. 
When the time comes to issue a standard mold- 
ing book the correct application of each style 
of molding will be shown by drawings so that 
its proper use will be assured. Rustic, drop 
siding, T & G flooring, shiplaps and T & G V 25 
patterns are also given. 





OPENS SOUTHERN OFFICE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 26.—The Wyatt- 
Prock Lumber Co., wholesaler of this city now 


doing a countrywide business, with an office on 
the west Coast, has branched out again, this 


time in a southerly direction. The company 
has opened a sales and buying office at 124 Gra- 
ham Building, Jacksonville, Fla., which will be 
in charge of W. G. Underwood, formerly of the 
Albemarle Lumber Co., of Hertford, N. C. Mr. 
Underwood has been elected vice president of 
the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. Henry Lacque, 
formerly of the Johnson-Battle Lumber Co., of 
Moultrie, Ga., will travel out of the Jacksonville 
office, selling and buying, and this office is ex- 
pected to increase the firm’s supply of longleaf 
southern pine and also to expedite its ship- 
ments. 





The MEN we need 


are now employed, 
but we will make it 
worth while for them 


to change a 
Hardwood Lumber 


Sales Manager 


Must be a high class man who is 
familiar with all the hardwood 
markets and whocan take complete 
charge of the sales end of our busi- 
ness. We are manufacturers of 
fine quality band sawn hardwoods 


and hardwood veneers. 


Hardwood Mill 
Superintendent 


A steady, conscientious man who 
Fears ee bp ps 
i ardw , an 
<= is familiar with values of 
hardwood timber. 
n 1 ive full particular 's 
, pene —— age and 
salary you are now receiving. 
Address, ‘‘ CONFIDENTIAL” 
Care of American Lumb 
431 S. Dearborn St, 





CHICAGO 
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First National 











‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 


of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
=m complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
roan mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money wil be 
Promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
—e for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment”’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘““Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book paid $1 or 

th for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURBELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 

Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
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Fort Dearborn a 
National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 
U. S. Depository 





Capital - « $ 3,000,000 
Surplus «- « 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
B. C, S, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres, FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 
FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, - Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


aig Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 
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New Territory 
you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 


In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 


TT 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











LUMBERMEN ENJOY SUMMER OUTINGS 





Golf, Picnics and Baseball Temporarily Displace More Serious Business 
Routine of Many Organizations 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 26.—The Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held its monthly 
tournament and meeting at the Old York Road 
Country Club, July 22. There were thirty-one 
players in the tournament and with fine weather 
and the course in good shape, play was fairly 
good and the outing enjoyable. Nearly all the 
players stayed to the dinner and meeting, and 
it was announced that first prize for the day 
had been won by A. B. F. Smith, second by 
R. Wyatt Wistar, third by William P. Shearer, 
and fourth tied between Harry G. Parker and 
President Irving A. Collins. Mr. Parker won 
on a toss. In the absence of Secretary J. A. 
Finley, former Secretary Ben C. Currie offi- 
ciated. It was announced that those leading 
on the president’s prize for the year were: I. 
X. Diebold, with 214% points; J. Randall Wil- 
liams, jr., 15%; Edward B. Humphreys, 15; 
and R. W. Wistar, 17. 

The players, with their net scores were: 


David Baird, jr., 79; H. G. Parker, 76; I. A. 
Collins, 76; A. B. F. Smith, 63; S. E. Slaymaker, 
jr., 89; Charles F, Felin, 87; Amos Y. Lesher, 91; 
W. R. Nicholson, jr., 86; R. W. Wistar, 71: J. 
Craig Huff, 87; J. B. McFarland, jr., 85; J. I. 
Coulbourn, 83; B. C. Currie, 84; W. L. Rice, 77; 
E. H. Headley, 84; Horace G. Hazard, 78; T. R. 
Marshall, 83; B. T. Hazard, no card; J. J. Little, 
82; F. A. Benson, 82; M. G. Wright, 77; W. P. 
Shearer, 74; J. Elmer Troth, 78; J. Anderson 
Ross, 79; E. W. Fry, 87; Frank Buck, 87; Wil- 
liam Henry Smedley, 78. 





LUMBER TEAM HAS FAIR MASCOT 

LupineTon, La., July 26.—There is a good 
deal in having a team that can play ball, when 
it comes to championship aspirations, but the 
Ludington team also 
will tell you that there 
also is a whole lot in a 
mascot. In fact, the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s 
champion mill team 
thinks that the mascot 
pulls in their victories 
regularly. The mascot 
is Miss Lovey Levines, 
who is a baseball fan 
of the first water. Sie 
attends every game the 
Ludington team plays 
and appears on_ the 
bench in _ regulation 
baseball uniform. 

The Ludington play- 
ers shown in the picture 
above are: Standing, 
left to right—Rankin, 
right field; Turrentine, 
first base; Lunkin, 
eatcher; Johnson, um- 
pire; Holly, third base; 
Hightower, center field. 
Sitting, left to right—Rumley, shortstop; 
Burgess, left field; Miss Lovey Levines, mascot; 
Shoat, second base; Collins, pitcher. 








FORM CINCINNATI GOLF CLUB 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 27.—With the object 
of promoting a spirit of friendship, codperation, 
friendly rivalry and interest in each other, as 
well as for the physical good to be derived 
therefrom, about thirty prominent lumbermen 
of Cincinnati have formed the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association. 

The club has organized by electing J. C. 
West, of the J. C. West Lumber Co., as presi- 
dent; E. O. Robinson, of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Co., as vice president; George W. Hand, of 
the Bayou Land & Lumber Co., as treasurer; 
and 8. E. Giffen, of the Fagin-Giffen Lumber 
Co., as secretary. These with V. B. Kirkpat- 
rick, of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co.; Dwight 
Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., 
and W. H. Hopkins, of the New River Lumber 
Co., constitute the board of directors. 





The association will hold its first business 
meeting on Tuesday, Aug. 10, at which a con- 
stitution and bylaws are to be adopted. It is 
planned to hold a one day tournament some- 
time in September at which prizes will be given 
in at least three events. The members are meet- 
ing on the different golf courses about the city 
on each Tuesday afternoon for practice. 

Messrs. E. O. Robinson, Hall Hagemeyer, W. 
H. Hopkins and J. C. West are Cincinnati mem- 
bers of the Lumber Trade Golf Association, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. This asso- 
ciation plans to hold a tournament at White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Members already enrolled in the Cincinnati 
association are J. C. West, E. M. Bonner, 8. E. 
Giffen, G. W. Hand, W. H. Hopkins, Hall Hage- 
meyer, Jack O’Neil, Dwight Hinckley, P. A. 
Rutledge, William B. Hay, N. H. Hargrave, 
V. B. Kirkpatrick, Stuart Menzies, E. O. Robin- 
son, J. J. Linehan, F. W. Mowbray, Roy Thomp- 
son, H. M. Speilman, M. J. Byrnes, Walter 
Johns, George M. Morgan, Earle Hart, Harry 
R. Browne, L. G. Banning, Arthur Freiberg, 
and Lewis Lewin. 





ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT EXCHANGE 


ALEXANDRIA, La., July 26—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Alexandria District 
Lumbermen’s Exchange was held at Urania, 
July 20, with a fairly representative attendance. 
The members and visitors who arrived early 
were given the opportunity of inspecting the 
plant of the Urania Lumber Co. thru the 
courtesy of Q. T. Hardtner. This inspection 


was followed by a meeting in the private office 





LUDINGTON (LA.) “LONG-BELLS” AND THEIR MASCOT 


of Henry Hardtner’s home, preeeding which an 
elaborate dinner was served. 

In the absence of Chairman B. H. Miller, of 
the Calcasieu Saw Mill Co., Q. T. Hardtner 
presided, opening the meeting by introducing 
Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture 
and immigration of Louisiana. In his talk Mr. 
Wilson pointed out how agriculture and lumber 
industry were related and it was his hope and 
desire that closer relations be established. The 
forest reserve of the Urania Lumber Co., which 
is being maintained by the State as well as the 
Federal Government, had been visited in the 
morning and in his talk Mr. Wilson ably 
illustrated what might be done by the lumber- 
men to induce farmers from other sections of 
the country to settle on cut-over lands. He told 
of some of the crops that are easily raised on 
Louisiana cut-over lands. His department issues 
a bulletin or market report in which appear 
the names of those desiring to purchase or sell 
lands or farm equipment and upon request of 
members of the exchange a copy of this report 
will be mailed to the exchange’s office regularly. 
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Then followed a number of brief talks by 
members on various topics of interest, Theo. F. 
Terzia, of the Grayling Lumber Co., spoke of 
the car situation as did G. V. Jackson, of the 
National Lumber Co., Fred Miller, of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., and W. C. Proctor, of the 
Urania Lumber Co. A. G. Barnhart, of the 
Foote-Burt Lumber Co. reported that crop 
prospects thruout the country were up to the 
average for this time of the year. O. C. Butler, 
of Butler & Beall, reported an increase in in- 
quiries, with plenty of business on hand and 
prospects very good. F. J. Horting, of the 
Alexandria Lumber Co., said that its stocks 
were slightly over normal and that 80 percent 
of its orders were for the railroads. J. F. Old- 
ham, of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., said 
that stocks were slightly less than normal and 








Thursday at Spring Park, Lake Minnetonka. 
Secretary M. D. Fancher had invited them to his 
lake home, but the number registering for the 
trip was so large that the place had to be 
changed. The usual picnic sports were enjoyed 
on the Spring Park picnie grounds, with ball 
games, races ete., and many enjoyed the bath- 
ing. Light refreshments were served during 
the afternoon and dinner was taken at the 
Hotel Del Otero. The picnickers went out by 
automobile from the city, arriving about 2 p. m. 
and returning in the evening after dinner. 





LUMBER TEAMS MEET ON DIAMOND 

NEAME, La., July 26.—The Neame base ball 
team, representing the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
on July 18 defeated the Barham tcam, repre- 
senting the Weber-King 
Lumber Co. at Neame 
by a score of 4 to 0. 
The batteries were as 
follows: Neame—Tiner 
and Schaefer; Barham 
—Youngblood and Wa- 
ters. Tiner’s pitching 
was airtight, only one 
Barham player reach- 
ing third base. 

On July 11 the Neame 
team defeated the Car- 
son nine, representing 
the Central Coal & Coke 
Co. at Carson, by a 
score of 7 to 0. Tiner, 
pitching for Neame, 
struck out twelve men 
and allowed only two 
hits. The Neame team 
totalled 17 hits. Errors: 
Neame—1; Carson—6. 
Batteries: Neame— 
Tiner and Schaefer; 





Carson — Karnegie and 


FAST BASE BALL TEAM OF KAUL LUMBER CO., KAULTON, ALA. Smith. 


that orders were plentiful. J. S. Bollman, of 
the Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., said that the 
company was not attempting to accumulate any 
stock, its mills having been shut down for ten 
days because of the car shortage. 

Following the talk of Mr. Miller, who advo- 
cated the repair of cars before they are re- 
turned empty to the grain fields and that they 
should be sent back loaded, it was suggested 
that a committee be appointed to draw up 
resolutions embodying this idea and a copy sent 
to the secretary of the railroad commission of 
Louisiana. Chairman Hardtner appointed on 
this committee Secretary-manager H. D. Foote 
as chairman and J. F. Oldham and G. V. Jack- 
son, with power to carry out the wishes of the 
exchange members. 

The E. O. Smith Lumber Co. applied for mem- 
bership, the application being referred to the 
membership committee. W. E. Moore, of the 
Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., was chosen as a 
committeeman to serve for the next three 
months. 

After deciding that the next meeting will be 
held Aug. 17 in Alexandria, adjournment was 
taken after a rising vote of thanks had been 
given Q. T. Hardtner for his successful arrange- 
ments for the Urania meeting. 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE OUTING 

Burra, N, Y., July 28.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange will hold an outing down the 
Niagara River on Aug. 12, rain or shine. The 
start-will be made from the dock of the Betts 
Lumber Co. A steamer and barge will carry 
the lumbermen around Grand Island on an all- 
day trip. Both luncheon and dinner will be 
served aboard the boat, and Chairman William 
P. Betts and other members of the entertain- 
ment committee are going to provide two elabo- 
rate spreads. The baseball game and other 
Sports will be played on the grounds of the 
Bedell House. 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE OUTING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26.—Members of 
the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 


and their employees to the number of seventy- 
five enjoyed the association’s annual outing last 





STARTS DRIVE TO REPAIR FREIGHT CARS 


According to the latest statistics of the 
American Railway Association, there are at 
this time 175,000 bad order freight cars, which 
figures out at 7.5 percent of the total available 
equipment. This, according to the association, 
is more than 80,000 cars over the minimum of 
4 percent of bad order cars usually considered 
attainable under the most favorable circum- 
stances. More than 90,000 cars out of the 175,- 
000 are stated to be in need of heavy repairs. 
The balance could be made available for early 
use if labor efficiency could only be increased to 
nearer normal. 

Statistics on the railway labor situation show 
that there is no shortage of skilled men in the 
service. There has, to the contrary, been a 
substantial increase in the number of employees 
practically thruout the list since Jan. 1, 1919, 
the only decreases being in the unskilled 
branches, such as track labor. However, the 
efficiency has dropped considerably, and the 
present output per man is reckoned at not more 
than 60 or 70 percent of the prewar output. 
But it is felt in railroad circles that with de- 
clining wages in other industries and the higher 
wages in railroading as a result of the recent 
award of the Railway Labor Board, more com- 
petitive conditions will soon prevail in the rail- 
road labor field, which would serve to increase 
individual efficiency enormously. 


The American Railroad Executives’ Associa- 
tion has embarked on a vigorous campaign for 
the speedy repair of the 175,000 ears now unfit 
for service, and will bend all its energies to that 
end. While it is impossible to foretell how soon 
the effects of this campaign will become appar- 
ent, still the association assures shippers that 
if it can enlist labor’s codperation in this great 
task the ‘‘bad order’’ situation will soon be 
remedied, and transportation conditions im- 
proved in other ways. 





THE TOTAL membership of building and loan 
associations in the United States is 4,289,326, 
an increase of 277,925 from one year ago. 











WE OFFER 


Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company 


First Mortgage Serial 7% 
Gold Bonds 
Total Authorized Issue $8,000,000 
Due Annually July 1, 1921 to 1930 


Denominations $1,000 and $500 


Redeemable at 101 and accrued interest 
on any interest date upon sixty days’ notice. 
Yield approximately 734 %. 


Descriptive circular on request 


Great Lakes Trust Co. 


110 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 7500 
Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $600,000 


Bond Department 


W. F. ROBERTS, - - : Manager 
A.J. HUNTER, - - Assistant Manager 


























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only | 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK i 
415 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane | | 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, II. New-York, N. Y. 
































———— 


Wanted—A Whaleseler | | 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, —_ Brookhaven, Miss. | 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


oF 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 
At our various mill connections we own and 
carr e stocks of 
idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, hia, and Paxton, Fla. 






















: : IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO 1 Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 

















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GET OUR 


prices ON BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 37 Stiver Blas. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Reoagitels of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
operties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Prineiples of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, werd and Grading 
By Harold S, Bet 


Ryne} 





E of 
By =. A. Brisco 
Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lamberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














SEND it. BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

Saabiiity to any climate. 


Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20, 000—$1. 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 
Money back if not satisfed.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 346 Calif. Bldg., Les Angeles 
















ASSOCIATIONS SHOW MUCH ACTIVITY 





National Plans Annual — Federation Meets— Missourians in Semiannual — 
New Yorkers Confer — Prepare for Ohio Convention 





10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual, 

10-12—National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, Annual. 
12—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
lub, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
‘ Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 12-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual. 
Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semiannual. 
Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Cc 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PLANS 

Sr. Louts, Mo., July 26.—Committees in 
charge of the arrangements for the meeting of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in St. Louis, Sept. 6-8, are actively at work 
with their plans. "ta make this the most success- 
ful -convention -im the history of the associa- 
tion. One of thé-big.affajts.in the entertain- 
ment of the: retailers will be.a dinner on the 
evening of Tuesday, Sept. 7. The -cammittee 
promises some unusual features. for the dinner. 

R. 8. Hoxie, manager of the St. Louis Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange, is making arrangements 
for the meeting of State and regional secre- 
taries, which will be held on the first day of 
the convention. The board of directors and the 
executive committee of the National associa- 
tion also will meet on this day. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS ACTIVE 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 27.—The Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York is continuing thru the sum- 
mer its policy of calling district conferences 
of retailers, as summer outings. The central 
New York association met at Baldwinsville, the 
Adirondack association at Glens Falls, and the 
dealers of Orange and Sullivan counties at Mid- 
dletown, the latter conference being featured 
by a discussion of freight rates. Another con- 
ference has been held at Sayville, L. I., of the 
Long Island dealers. 





CENTRAL MISSOURIANS MEET 

Sepauia, Mo., July 26—At the semiannual 
meeting of the Central Missouri Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers held here July 14, more 
than a hundred members and visitors were 
present. A banquet was held in the evening 
at which President J. R. Proctor, of California, 
acted as toastmaster. Addresses were made by 
J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; Mayor F. F. Hatton, of Sedalia; 
Col. G. H. Scruton, of Sedalia, and J. K. 
Wright, of the Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture. 


JACKSONVILLE WHOLESALERS ELECT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 26.—At the recent 
monthly meeting of the Jacksonville Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Association committees to look 
after the association’s activities for the follow- 
ing year were appointed by President T. M. 
Griffin. The entertainment committee, under 
the leadership of D. W. Travis, is preparing a 
schedule of entertainment that will be presented 
for approval at the next monthly meeting to be 
held Aug. 13. The committees appointed are 
as follows: 

a. W. Travis, chairman, Travis 
Lumber Co.; E. ohare, of the Germain Co.; 
A. A. Spink, ‘jr., a HLA, . Warren Co. 

Traffic—E. A. Hyde, chairman, Galloway-Hyde 
Lumber Co.; C. Willis, of Dppinger & 1 & — Co. ; 
Ernest Smith, of Alfred ax Lumber Co. 

Membership—T. M. Keller, chairman, T. M. 
Keller Lumber Co.; H. .: Taylor, of Seminole 
Lumber & Export ‘éo.;” J. W. MeNair, of McNair 
Lumber Co. 

Port—Clyde Taylor, chairman, Hirsch Lumber 
Co.; H. O. Shelley, of Frank B. Haviland; Carl 
oO. ‘Gisinguwald id, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co. 

Dimension—P. M. Ulsch, chairman, of Robert 





R. Sizer & Co.; G. D. Gay, of E. G. Phimaeg Co.; 
F. D. Shore, of F. D. Shore Lumber Ce. 

Dressed Stock—Joseph Schulhofer, chairman, of 
Cooney, Eckstein & Co.; Cliff Williama, of Gates- 
Williams Lumber Co.; M. J. Roess, hens 
Lumber Co. 

Cypress—A. D. 
Holley Lumber Co.; F. 
wannee Cypress Co. 

Ties—B. E. Bennett, chairman, of B. B. Bennett 
Co.; D. A. Burnett, of American Tie & Timber Co. ; 
C. J. Williamson, of Foye Tie Co. 

Export—Andrew Manson, chairmaa, e€ Hunter- 
Benn & Co.; T. C. Borden, of the Borden Lumber 
Co.; E. A. Upmeyer, of Bahamas-Cuban Ce. 

Publicity—R. D. Baldwin, of Baldwia 
ber Co. 


Holley, chairman, ef Aycock- 
B. Gardner, e€ the Su- 


Lum- 


Officers for the year were elected as follows: 
President—T. M. Griffin, Georgia-Vlerida Pine 


Co. 
Co. Vice president—Clyde Taylor, Hirsch Lumber 


D. Gay, E. G. Phinneg Ce. 
Shi 


Treasurer—G. D 
. Jackson, F. D. ece Lumber 


Secretary—S. 
Co. 





JOIN WHITE AND SUGAR PINERS 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 24.—G. Stowell 
Smith, secretary-manager of the Galifornia 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has returned from a tour of the Feather 
River district, where operations are being pushed 
by a number of mills. Several new plants have 
been started up and others are being installed. 
Quite an increase in production is expected. 
There is a fair supply of labor. Mere ears are 
needed to take care of shipments. 

The following mills have been admitted to 
membership in the association: Portela-Sierra- 
ville Lumber Co., of Sierraville; Beckwith Peak 
Lumber Co., of Portola, James M. Turner, man- 
ager; Plumas Lumber Co., of Cromberg, I. M. 
Johnson, manager; Davies Lumber Cerporation, 
Arthur L. Davies, manager; Trie Lumber Co., 
of Quincey, Merrill Stoddard, manager. 


WOOD PRESERVERS AND TIE MAKERS 

San Francisco, Cauir., July 24.—Largely 
thru the personal efforts of Edmund M. Blake, 
production engineer for Charles R. MeCormick 
& Co., of this city, plans for the annual con- 
ventions of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association and the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, to be held here Jan. 
25 to 27, 1921, are rapidly taking shape. In 
addition to the preliminary announcement made 
last week it has now been planned to have the 
special train carrying visitors from the East 
stop at Kansas City where a side trip will be 
made to Hutchinson, Kan., to inspect a test 
track section of creosoted ties, at Albuquerque, 
N. M., to see the storage and treating yards of 
the Santa Fe system, and at the gramd canyon 
in Arizona, arriving in Los Angeles en Jan. 24 
for a meeting with the southerm California 
members of the American Society ef Civil 
Engineers. 

The personnel of the entertainment committee 
and its | various subcommittes for the weod pre- 
servers’ convention is as follows: 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE—Edmund M. Blake, 
chairman, St. Helens Creosoting Co. ; rt L. 
es vice chairman, Southern Pacific Co.; Mrs. 

“Oye secretary ; M. Baxter, J. H. Baxter 
& Co. ; A. A. + California & Hawaiian Sugar 


Refining Co. ; J. Brunnier, consulting re 
Carlos E. ie Shell Co. of California ; 


Jaekle, Southern Pacific Co.; i, Se: Kirkbride 
Southern Pacific Co.; Charles R. McCormick, 
Charles R. McCormick & «* ; F._R. Muhs, San 


Francisco Bridge Co.; C. F. Post, Western nye 
Railroad Co.; H. L. Smith, ey Of Ce. C. 
Snyder, consulting engineer ; O. R. West, Santa re 
System ; G. White, Board of State Harber Com- 
missioners; J. W. Williams, Northwestera Pacific 
Railroad. 

’ SUB-COMMITTEE FoR Los ANGELES—Jekm Olson, 
deputy:chairman, Charles R. McCormick Ce.; E. O. 
Faulkner, Santa Fe System; Harry Schulz, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad ; W. O. Spencer, 
Southern Pacific Co. 

SUB-COMMITTER FOR PoORTLAND—Clyde Osborne, 
deputy chairman, St. Helens Creosoting Ce.; Rob- 
ert H. Fairley, St. Helens Creosoting e. 5 Donald 
W. Green, Columbia oy ey | Co.; H. F. McCor- 
mick, St. Helens Lumber Co.: E. H. Meyer, Charles 
R. McCormick & Co.; Ralph H. Rawson, ceasulting 
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timber engineer; R. L. Wyman, Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway. 

SuB-COMMITTERE FoR SEATTLE—H. BE. Horrocks, 
deputy chairman, Pacific Creosoting Co.; T. Ss. 
Brennan, Santa Fe System; George A. Colman, 
Colman Creosoting Works; L. J. Colman, Colman 
Creosoting Works; C. J. Hogue, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association ; C. E. Lane, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co. 





CLEVELAND BOARD OF DEALERS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 26.—With a view to- 
ward having the retail lumber dealer repre- 
sented in any efforts on the part of the lumber 
industry to standardize lumber sizes, it is more 
than likely that a liberal discussion of this im- 
portant topic will be taken up at the August 
meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers at Cedar Point. It is the opinion 
of retailers of Cleveland that their view should 
be evolved and presented either to the Septem- 
ber conference of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago, or to the 
Forest Service independently. It is pointed out 
by older members of the trade here that for 
the last twenty years there appears to be a dis- 
position on the part of manufacturers to make 
all the changes in sizes or rules, without con- 
sulting the retailers. The contention here is 
that the consumer, whom the retailer repre- 
sents, therefore has no protection. It is like- 
wise claimed that the endeavor of manufac- 
turers in the past has been to reduce sizes, so 
that now finished material is 20 or 25 percent 
less than the nominal. It is felt among retail- 
ers here that the coming advances in freight 
rates may have an influence in cutting the sizes 
down still further. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers has 
lodged with the terminal companies, the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a protest against the endeavor of the railroads 
to insert in switching contracts a clause making 
the lumbermen liable for damage done to ad- 
jacent property from fires originating on the 
premises. 

Early adoption of the uniform standard or- 
der blank by Cleveland lumber interests here 
will be made, following negotiations with the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which organization originated the blank for 
use in this section of the country. The blanks 
will be distributed from the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers to those who wish to use 
them in their original form. 





RETAIL FEDERATION MEETS 


A very important and significant meeting of 
the National Federation of Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciations was held in Chicago on July 21 and 
22 to discuss pertinent matters affecting retail 
lumbermen., 

F. J. Ward, president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, represented the fed- 
eration at a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in reference to the freight 
car shortage. He made a lengthy report and 
a full discussion was entered into concerning 
the effect of the car shortage on the retail lum- 
bermen, particularly because of the fact that 
the commission had recently issued orders pro- 
hibiting the use of open top equipment for 
hauling all materials other than coal. 

The widespread shortage of cement, or rather 
ears in which to haul cement, was thoroly dis- 
cussed, and a visit to the general offices of some 
of the cement companies disclosed a serious 
situation. This shortage seems to be country- 
wide and hundreds of retail lumbermen have 
no cement, and as a result are losing business 
in the sale of lumber and other materials. 

A discussion of these and other questions by 
those present emphasized the fact that the re- 
tail lumber associations should get closer to- 
gether for discussion and action upon matters 
affecting the business of their members. 

The National Federation of Retail Lumber 
Associations performed splendid services during 
the war and, after the war closed, voted to con- 
tinue in existence. It should be supported 
heartily and should become a more potent and 
direct factor in promoting the interests of the 
retailer. 

Plans were discussed whereby the secretaries, 
officers, directors and members of the constitu- 


ent associations should get together in a dele- 
gate body at least once or twice a year to dis- 
cuss retail affairs. 

Secretary Collier, of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York, was 
authorized to appoint a committee to confer 
with the Senate committee now investigating 
housing conditions. This is another case where 
united action on the part of retailers may bring 
good results to all. 





SOUTHERN PINE ACTIVITIES 

New Organs, La., July 26.—Thru its de- 
partment of industrial relations, the Southern 
Pine Association last week inaugurated a new 
service that should prove highly useful to its 
subscribers. It is compiling a list of executives, 
clerical employees and skilled laborers who are 
temporarily out of employment and available 
for situations. It is planned to publish the list 
weekly, keeping it entirely up to date, and 
printing the name of the availables under their 
several classifications, so that subscriber mills 
in need of employees may be kept in touch with 
the men who may be seeking positions. 

The association’s ecut-over land department 
has prepared and now has ready for distribution 
a series of books descriptive of agricultural and 
stock-raising conditions in each of the follow- 
ing States: Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Texas. A volume is de- 
voted to each State. All are handsomely 
illustrated with photographic cuts and contain, 
in addition to the agricultural and stock raising 
data, statistical information regarding climate, 
acreage, topography, schools, transportation, 
land values ete. The matter was prepared by 
the agricultural section of the Federal Railroad 
Administration, and the association is publish- 
ing the booklets for distribution as a part of 
its program of codperation with the other forces 
engaged in constructive development work thru- 
out the South. 





NATIONAL ISSUES LUMBER BULLETIN 


The Lumber Bulletin is the latest publicity 
effort of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago. The first issue, dated 
Aug. 1, has been put in the mail and is intended 
to give lumbermen concise and uptodate infor- 
mation upon subjects directly affecting the lum- 
ber industry. The announcement states that 
the intention is to furnish lumbermen generally 
the means of knowing more about the lumber 
business than they have known heretofore and 
that the intention is to cover a small field well. 
From time to time an index of back numbers 
will be sent, so that if the bulletin is filed 
ready reference to any article may be secured. 

The first issue of the Lumber Bulletin tells 
somewhat briefly of the Retail Lumber Mer- 
chandiser, the latest publication to be issued 
by the retail service bureau of the association. 
The Retail Lumber Merchandiser will be issued 
periodically and will offer plans, methods and 
data pertaining to the more important phases 
of the retail lumber business. Advertising 
helps will be given ‘‘which advertises the deal- 
er first of all and may not mention lumber spe- 
cifically. Practical directions and material will 
be furnished for publicity which will promote 
a better understanding on the part of the pub- 
lie of present conditions in the lumber industry 
and of the lumber business in general.’ 





BLACK WARRIOR FOREST PRESERVE 


MontTooMEry, ALA., July 20.—A national 
forest reserve, two hundred square miles in 
area, is being established in northern Alabama 
to protect the timber in that section and the 
watershed of the Great Black Warrior River 
basin. The Government is now buying the 
titles to the land and the reserve will be one 
of the largest in the South, it is announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. About one 
hundred square miles of the timber lands have 
already been taken over by the Government. 
The area now planted to new trees is to serve 
as a nursery for those sections of the reserva- 
tion which will need to be retimbered. Oak, 
poplar, pine and black walnut are to be the 
principal trees grown. 
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Retailers Reduce Building Costs 


Magnesitewall, Rock of Ages, 
the greatest discovery of the 
building arts in a century 





N conjunction with our outside (for sheathing) and 
inside (taking the place of lath and plaster) Dove- 
Tail Key Byrkit Lath loaded in mixed cars from 

our mills at manufacturers prices. Dove-Tail Key 
Yellow Pine Byrkit Lath as cheap as you can buy 
common boards shipped either with or without our 
MAGNESITEWALL as desired. 


High Priced Lead and Oil 
Put Out of Business 


You can't afford to hang back. Be progressive and 
send for descriptive circular and prices. Better profits 
for you— Better material-—Satisfied customers. 


D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. 
Mills and Yards Y. P. Boards Lumber Exchange 
one Cac, a Specialty CHICAGO 























Wages in the 
Lumber Industry 


according to the Department of 
Labor exceed those of any other 
industry. They constitute the 
greater part of lumber costs and a 
correct system of their payment 
and record is important to the lum- 
berman. An investigation of your 
system of paying workmen and 
distributing wages may result in 
reduced costs. 


RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 
705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 




















It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
Service Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 











Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Lumberman 


possessing business ability, to act 
as office buyer for Seattle office, 
which will open within sixty to 
ninety days. Interested party 
must be familiar with Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and Hemlock manufactur- 
ers’ methods and practices, and 
have wide and friendly acquaint- 
ance. 


This is an opportunity for asso- 
ciation with a permanent business 
which plans to expand its Coast 
activities as rapidly as the efforts 
of twenty progressive salesmen, 
located in the Northern, Eastern 
and middle-Western consuming 
territories will permit. 


Correspondence with capable 
party solicited. Please give all 
necessary information relative to 
self in first letter. 


Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company 
New Orleans 











Here’s our 
Mechanically 
Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 


Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a_ Better 
One for Less 


Money in 
Seattle 


? 


¢ nme 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
mani Axe BOILERS 
STATIONARY 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 
Phone Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works gay; b2"Wasn 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 
Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 














Contains the best work of “*The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


HEAR TALKS ON GENERAL CONDITIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—Roy A. Dailey, 
manager of the yard stock department of the 
L. F. Driver Lumber Co., returned during the 
week from a prolonged absence in the East, and 
quite unexpectedly made the principal speech 
at the regular wholesalers’ meeting Thursday. 
He spoke on the attitude of American labor, 
and at times was caustic and unsparing in his 
criticism. He said in part: 


During the last six months public opinion in 
regard to labor has been changing and thruout the 
country business men who have had to contend 
with slacker labor are now determined to get a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. Recent 
investigations at Cleveland touching the Keith 
theater contract, at which thirty-five witnesses 
testified, proved conclusively that in comparison 
with working conditions four years ago it is taking 
twice as many carpenter hours, bricklayer hours, 
plumber hours and painter hours as it did four 
years ago, at double the pay—thus quadrupling the 
labor cost in the building trades. Under these 
conditions it is no wonder that investment build- 
ing all over the country has been curtailed, as cer- 
tainly there is not much incentive at present 
costs, coupled with the present attitude of labor. 
Manufacturers who have been forced to endure 
exasperating conditions are now beginning to lay 
off the drones. It is reported that in some fac- 
tories where 300 or 400 out of perhaps 3,000 em- 
Ployees have been laid off the production has been 
as great, or greater, with the decreased working 
force, as before. Another thing that has slowed 
up building activity thruout the country is the 
shortage of cement. In North Dakota I saw a 
huge mill and elevator under construction, where 
all lumber had been delivered, foundations dug and 
concrete pouring towers erected; but the job was 
at a standstill on account of no cement; and this 
project had been started in plenty of time to 
handle this year’s crop had it not been for the 
cement shortage. As to cars, there never was a 
time when the railroads needed equipment so badly 
as now. According to authoritative figures, the 
roads should have 125,000 more cars than they 
now have. The number on order with manufac- 
turers June 1 is placed at only 13,000. When it is 


considered that the car builders can turn out 27,- 
000 cars a month, or 320,000 a year, and that 
they have actually built 240,000 in a year, the 
figures illustrating the present shortage become 
ominous. 

Among the guests were Dr. P. H. Carlyon, 
State senator from Thurston county; C. H. 
Shields, of Seattle, president of the Shields 
Livengood Motor Co.; R. F. Hall, of Seattle, 
president of the Diamond T Truck Co. of Wash- 
ington, and L. E. Warford, manager of the 
Washington State Good Roads Association. 
They appeared in support of referendum No. 
1, a good roads measure known as ‘‘ The Carlyon 
Plau,’’ for paving State highways by bonding 
motor vehicle license fees. The intimate and 
direct interest of lumbermen in good roads was 
brought out by S. L. Johnson, of the Washing- 
ton Cedar & Fir Products Co., in a brief talk 
supporting the arguments of the visitors. The 
president of the Washington State Good Roads 
Association is J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham. 


Another guest was R. H. Underhill, of Van- 
couver, B. C., who discussed the gross sales tax, 
saying it had been a source of considerable per- 
plexity to Canadian wholesalers in their do- 
mestie trade, but they had solved the problem 
by passing the 2 percent tax on to the retailers. 
He said further that the tax did not apply to 
exports to the United States or other countries. 

L. R. Ross, of Kansas City, gave an interest- 
ing analysis of favorable crop conditions in 
their relation to car shortage and the lumber 
market in general. - 

Charles B. Floyd, secretary and manager of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, pre- 
sided. 





“PARSON” SIMPKINS 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 26.—A feature of the 
annual concatenation of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo in St. Louis, Sept. 8-10, will be an 
address by Rev. Peter A. Simpkins, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, who is the official chaplain 
of the Order. Rev. Simpkins is at present in 
California, where he also has a strong follow- 
ing. He has done considerable welfare work 
among the lumberjacks of the West and is 
widely known there among lumbermen. 

‘*Parson’’ Simpkins has written for the 


_ forthcoming issue of The Bulletin, the official 


organ of Hoo-Hoo, an article on ‘‘Hoo-Hoo as 
I have known it.’’ The article follows: 


Across a couple of decades, almost, the devotees 
of the Black Cat have been of personal interest. 
Thrown into warm touch with the lumber trade in 
Salt Lake City, counting some of its leaders my 
friends, I was honored in the early formation of 
the Lumbermen’s Club by election as an honorary 
member. 

Tom Tucker in the nursery rhyme “Sang for His 
Supper,” and for lo! these many years the writer, 
not being able to sing, has talked for many a 
luncheon and found a delight in meeting the men 
of the trade. Carried as a guest to the great 
annual meeting of the lumbermen at the Coast 
by the Utah delegation on several occasions it was 
my privilege to speak at and enjoy the sessions. 

The experiences at these conventions were highly 
prized because of the knowledge they gave of the 
lumber industry, but more for the contact they per- 
mitted with the big, clean men who manufacture 
and market the products of the forests. 

It is not imagination that sees something of the 
sweetness and bigness of the logging camp carried 
into the sordid realm of business. Among all the 
classes of men in business in the great West one 
is very sure to meet the cleanest, warmest-hearted 
and most wholesome in the men of the mill and 
the yard who carry on the vast lumber industry of 
that section. 

First, and foremost, Hoo-Hoo should be the 
means of inculcating a fine spirit of patriotism 
that will make every lumberman alive to the ac- 
quisition of a living, but still preserving a con- 
servative American spirit among the employees and 
the staff, just as the Canadian must develop a like 
patriotism and conservatism in his land. It takes 
only a few fools to set the forest afire. In the 
fullest economic justice to all we should insist on 
the survival of the old ideals of fairness and oppor- 
tunity. 

The Bulletin should bring each time it comes a 
page of up-to-date information on the technical and 
practical side of the business, for it is a time when 


DISCUSSES HOO-HOO 


scientific keenness must minimize waste of method. 
With it all, let’s get close together in that sym- 
pathy and affection which have been Hoo-Hoo’s 
biggest gift to all of its devotees in all the years of 
its life. 

Hoo-Hoo is worth all that is put into it and 
will pay big dividends if the cut is handled right. 
Get into the swim with the fellows. 


ACTIVITIES IN VARIOUS SECTIONS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—To the Hoo-Hoo 
headquarters here have come reports of various 
concatenations held in California districts. 
Vicegerent Snark R, A. Forsyth, of the Los 
Angeles district, advises that at a concatenation 
held at the City Club there on July 24 seventeen 
kittens were initiated and a number of old cats 
were reinstated. This is the third concatenation 
held since Jast March and Snark Forsyth and 
his co-workers are already planning for another 
concatenation to be held at Ventura in Septem- 
ber. 

Vicegerent Snark C. D. LeMaster, of the 
Fresno district, advises that plans are being 
made for another concatenation to be held in 
the San Joaquin Valley on Aug. 14, the fourth 
of the year and the last before the annual. 

Advices have been received from Vicegerent 
Snark Theodore Lerch, of the San Francisco 
district, that the members of that district will 
meet at luncheon Aug. 7, at which time plans 
will be completed for a big concatenation to be 
held at San Francisco on Aug. 21. 

Arrangements are being rapidly completed 
for the annual meeting of the order to be held 
in St. Louis, Sept. 8, 9, and 10 at the Statler 
Hotel, and the various committees are working 
hard to make this annual the greatest in the 
history of the order. Mayor Henry W. 
Kiel will deliver the address of welcome, fol- 
lowed by Capt. Robert E. Lee, of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, response thereto being 
made by Julius Seidel, former Snark of the 
Universe. A very comprehensive program of en- 
tertainment is being prepared and St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo will do everything in their power to 
make the stay of the visitors pleasant and 
profitable. 
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The Coal Situation— Record Internal Revenue Collections — Wholesale 
Prices and Labor Statistics 





PLAN TO RELIEVE COAL SHORTAGE 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 26.—A program of 
readjusted car supply, worked out by the rail- 
roads and coal operators and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is expected to 
solve the existing coal problem unless there is a 
general spread of the coal strike. Members 
of the National Coal Association declared to- 
night that if the program is rigidly carried out 
it should increase the car supply 25 percent. 
The new plan already is in operation. In addi- 
tion to increasing the car supply it provides for 
priority of shipments to Lake ports and New 
England and such a distribution of cars as to 
provide immediately for the needs of sections 
now suffering, without entirely cutting off other 
sections. It is designed to insure the shipment 
of approximately 12,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal weekly until April 1, 1921. But 
to make it effective production must be kept 
up. A general walkout of miners naturally will 
upset the arrangement completely. 

In a statement issued tonight the National 
Coal Association says: 

If the mine workers stick to their contract the 
operators will have no difficulty in supplying all 
the coal needed to fill the country’s requirements. 
With miners at work and the railroads supplying 
the cars the whole emergency will be adequately 
met. 

Once the coal shortage emergency is past ab- 
normal market conditions will disappear. High 
prices for which speculators are responsible will 
be at an end. Responsible operators have discour- 
aged unreasonable prices wherever they have ex- 
isted. The average of prices charged by operators 
at the mines has ranged from $3.25 to $4 a ton. 
These prices allow but a slight margin of profit. 

All phases of the coal situation are to be 
discussed at a conference called to meet in New 
York Tuesday by Attorney General Palmer, 
which will be attended by coal operators and 
other business men. A definite ruling by the 
Department of Justice on what constitutes 
profiteering in coal is expected to follow this 
conference. 


URGE FULL SHIPPING BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26—The impor- 
tance of the immediate appointment of the full 
membership of the United States Shipping 
Board is being agitated thruout the country by 
members of Congress and by shipping interests. 
The Merchant Marine Act provides for a board 
of seven members, representing all sections of 
the country, and gives the board greatly en- 
larged powers. Names of acceptable men rep- 
resenting the different sections of the country 
are being considered by the President, but the 
appointments are not forthcoming. One report 
has it that the President is having some difti- 
culty in securing for these important positions 
the type of man best fitted for the work. 








STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—Figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on em- 
ployment in selected industries in June of this 
year, compared with figures of identical estab- 
lishments in June, 1919, show that in 10 out of 
13 manufacturing industries covered there was 
an increase in employment and in 4 a small de- 
crease. Lumber is not covered. The largest 
increase was 42.9 percent and occurred in men’s 
ready-made clothing. An increase of 20.4 per- 
cent is recorded in car building and repairing, 
and 15.6 percent in paper making. The largest 
decrease shown was 3.1 percent in leather manu- 
facturing. The fourteenth group covered was 
coal mining, 

All industries covered show an increase in 
the payroll for June, 1920, over June, 1919. 
The highest increases, 99.7 percent, 57.4 per- 
cent and 48.1 percent, appear in men’s ready- 
made clothing, paper making and coal mining, 
while the smallest payroll increase, 12.2 percent, 
is shown in woolen manufacturing. 


Comparative figures for May and June, 1920, 
show that in five industries there was an in- 
crease in employment in June over May, while 
in nine industries there was a decrease. Seven 
of the industries covered show an increase in 
the aggregate amount of money paid to em- 
ployees and seven a decrease. 

Increases in employment in June, over May, 
1920, are shown in iron and steel, car building 
and repairing, cotton finishing, cotton manu- 
facturing and paper making. These five in- 
dustries also show an inerease in the payroll, 
as do boots and shoes and bituminous coal, 
altho in the case of the latter two slight de- 
creases are shown in the number of persons 
employed. 


REVENUE ESTABLISHES RECORD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—Figures made 
public today by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue show that internal revenue taxes collected 
during the year ended June 30, 1920, amounted 
to $5,410,284,874.90. This is easily the great- 
est annual tax collection made by the bureau 
since its establishment in 1862. The expense 
of collection was about 55 cents per $100. 

The state of New York paid $1,416,938,- 
275.82, or more than 25 percent of the total 
for the country. Pennsylvania’s contribution 
was upwards of a half billion. Illinois contrib- 
uted more than $440,000,000. A total of $350,- 
928,233.26 came from Massachusetts, while 
Michigan chipped in $284,000,000. Ohio dug 
up a little more than Massachusetts. 

Revenues received from income and excess 
profits taxes amounted to $3,944,555,737.93 and 
from miscellaneous taxes $1,465,729,136.97. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, the 
internal revenue taxes paid in New York state 
aggregated only $49,911,048.72. This was a 
strictly. normal year in prewar times. Con- 
trasted with the figures for last year the 1912 
returns give a fairly good foundation for criti- 
cism by New Yorkers of present high taxation. 
And the kicking is not confined to New York. 

Even so, with the huge internal revenue and 
all other receipts the Treasury Department 
showed only a modest surplus on current re- 
ceipts and net expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. 








WHOLESALE PRICES FOR TWO MONTHS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26—A summary 
of wholesale prices in June, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and made public 
recently indicates a larger percentage increase in 
lumber and building materials since 1913 than 
in any other line. A decrease is shown for lum- 
ber and building materials in June of this year 
over the preceding month. Taking the figures 
for 1913 as 100, the index number given for 
lumber and building materials in June, 1920, is 
337 and for May 341. For the twelve months 
from June, 1919, to June, 1920, lumber and 
building materials are said to have increased 
92.6 percent. The next highest increase stated 
for this 12-month period is 55.4 for house fur- 
nishing goods. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
of commodities are shown below: 


1920. 

Group May. June, 
PN PEGNOUE sui cc wccacdecewe 244 243 
MUGU OUU! ava wcdis cas advaweeee 287 279 
Cloths and clothing............. 347 335 
Fuel and lighting............... 235 246 
Metals and metal products....... 193 190 
Lumber and building materials.... 341 337 
Chemicals and drugs............ 215 218 
House-furnishing goods ......... 339 362 
PMC 6 Sadia ceccucne céecn 246 247 
AE QOS S ck cciwectcccces 272 269 





BRITISH FORM TIMBER BUYING POOL 
_ WasutneTon, D. C., July 27.—British timber 
importers have decided to appoint a purchasing 
combination for the entire trade. A special 
committee has been appointed to work out de- 
tails of a consolidated purchasing plan. 








Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 
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We want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 
Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 1074" No. 1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 1274’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 1074 No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 104° No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 
wwii” Lumber Co. 


WIS. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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Baie | 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Established ee 
1995 Winnipeg, 
HEAD M 
oFFICE ‘ViaNne 
e ) 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill. 











MICHIGAN - 
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Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
seaapyi=, LUMBER 
blifhhg Ae 
feMikvon © SHINGLES 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 


Dry Hardwoods 


Prompt Shipments 


Two cars 2" No. 1 C & B Mich. Hard Maple 
Two cars 2"’ No. 2 C & B Mich. Soft Maple 
One Car 2” No. 2 Com, Mich. Soft Elm 











\. 


‘We Want Orders for 








of 12-4 No.2 C. & B. 


The Coulter Lumber Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. 


. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. Maple 
. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 











Von Platen Lumber Company, tron mountain, Mic 


Michigan Hard Maple 57; 


sm | 4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
o- on 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | GC. & B. Basswood 
ow Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


| ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 











This information was received in a report 
from England, which states that as in the 
United States and Scandinavia timber and lum- 
ber sellers have organized and pooled their in- 
terests for export, individuals were at a dis- 
advantage. 

With the object of making better known the 
timber resources of the British Empire, the 
Department of Overseas Trade has organized an 
exhibition on a large scale in London, in which 
practically every wood producing section in the 
empire is represented and where 800 kinds of 
wood are on exhibition. 

The need for reforestation is discussed briefly 
in the report, which states that there is a pos- 
sibility of a real shortage of timber for the 
world’s consumption ‘‘and the necessity for 
reforestation is urgent, especially in England, 
since in 1913 no less than 90 percent of timber 
and timber products were imported from 
abroad. ’’ 


STEEL COMPLAINT IS DISMISSED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The action of 
the Federal Trade Commission in dismissing the 
application of the Western Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers and others for the is- 


suance of a formal complaint against the- 


United States Steel Corporation and others, 
known as the ‘‘Pittsburgh Basing Point for 
Steel Prices,’’ is regarded as highly important 
not only to the steel industry, but to industry 
in general. 

The fact that prices for lumber produced in 
the Inland Empire are based on Spokane makes 
it important to the lumber industry. The oak 
flooring industry filed a brief in this case, de- 
fending in a general way the Pittsburgh basing 
point as applied to steel prices. While pointing 
out important differences in handling oak flor- 
ing based more or less on Cincinnati, the brief 
upheld essentially the basing point idea and 
pointed out that to abolish it would work a real 
hardship to other industries. 

Three members of the commission, Murdock, 
Colver and Gaskill, voted to dismiss the applica- 
tion for the issuance of a formal complaint. 
Commissioners Thompson and Pollard took the 
position that it would be better to issue a formal 
complaint in order that evidence might be pre- 
sented on both sides of the controversy and the 
commission thereby given all possible light be- 
fore taking final action. The majority opinion, 
of course, prevailed, and the application of those 
interests which sought to have the Pittsburgh 
basing point abolished was dismissed. 

All five commissioners prepared individual 
statements and made them public in connection 
with the dismissal of the application. The ap- 
plication was filed by fabricators or manufac- 
turers of finished steel products in the Chicago, 
Duluth and Birmingham districts against the 
producers of steel. 

The applicants advanced the proposition that 
the practice of the steel producers in fixing the 
price of steel, which is made and used at such 
centers as Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham, 
upon the price f. 0. b. mill at Pittsburgh, plus 
the freight rate from Pittsburgh to such cen- 
ters, operates as a discrimination in price in 
favor of Pittsburgh fabricators as against fab- 
ricators in the Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham 
districts, in violation of Section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act, and also is an unfair method 
of competition in violation of Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Those applying for the issuance of a formal 
complaint were the Western Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers, Chicago, composed of 
upwards of seven hundred fabricators of steel 
in the Chicago district; the Superior Commercial 
Club, Superior, Wis.; the State of Minnesota; 
civic organizations of Duluth, Minn.; the South- 
ern Association of Steel Fabricators, Atlanta, 
Ga., and the Birmingham Civic Association and 
Birmingham Steel Base Bureau, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Commissioners Murdock, Colver and Gaskill 
apparently were thoroly convinced that the law 
of supply and demand was primarily respon- 
sible for the establishment of the Pittsburgh 
basing point and that it continues to influence 
steel prices in large measure. They also hold 


the view that the steel fabricators now attacking 
the Pittsburgh basing point proposition were 
all aware of its existence when they located their 
manufacturing plants and took it into account. 
A large concern like the United States Steel 
Corporation is held to have quite as much right 
to fix a price for its products at a dozen plants 
located at distant points as if all of its output 
came from a single plant in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

As pointed out by Commissioner Thompson, 
the three commissioners who joined in dismiss- 
ing the application state different grounds for 
their action, at least in some particulars. Mr. 
Thompson, while convinced that a formal com- 
plaint should be issued on the basis of the 
record as it stands, concedes that even if this 
were done after all evidence had been formally 
present the action against the Pittsburgh 
basing point might fail. This would seem to in- 
dicate some doubt in his mind as to the strength 
of the contentions of applicants for the issu- 
ance of a complaint. Mr. Pollard adopts gen- 
erally the views of Mr. Thompson. 

The action of the majority indicates the de- 
velopment of a broader policy in handling big 
questions which come before the commission. 


CHAMBER’S BUILDING SITE BOUGHT 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 27.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States announces 
that final payment has been made on the Danie! 
Webster property, across LaFayette Square 
from the White House, on which site the na- 
tional home for business is to be erected. The 
cost of the site was $750,000. 

The plan is to erect a $2,000,000 building 
as permanent headquarters of the national 
chamber, and work on the building will be 
started as soon as the funds necessary for the 
project have been paid in. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, first president 
of the National Chamber, in charge of the 
building fund campaign, reports that business 
men in all parts of the country are responding 
enthusiastically. Many communities already 
have subscribed their full quotas, while a num- 
ber of cities have oversubscribed their allot- 
ments. The work of collecting subscriptions is 
being vigorously pushed by Mr. Wheeler, in 
order that the construction of the building may 
be begun at the earliest practicable date. 


INVESTIGATORS LEAVE FOR CUBA 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 27.—The special 
committee appointed recently to visit Cuba and 
take up the question of shipping in the harbor 
of Havana will leave tomorrow for Key West. 
The Cuban Government has appointed a com- 
mission to confer with the American commit- 
tee and discuss measures which may be adopted 
for relieving the congestion which now pre- 
vails. Ernest L. Bogart, assistant foreign trade 
adviser of the State Department, is head of the 
special committee. 


RULING DOES NOT AFFECT TIMBER 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 27.—W. M. Wil- 
liams, commissioner of internal revenue, has ad- 
dressed to collectors Treasury Decision 3,047, 
amending Article 1,584, Regulations 45, dealing 
with ‘‘inventories at market.’’ Those in close 
touch with the timber valuation work in con- 
nection with income tax matters are satisfied 
the change will not affect the method of making 
inventories as worked out in connection with 
the questionnaire. The fact that the matter was 
not referred to the timber section would indi- 
eate the change is not intended to apply directly 
to the lumber industry. 


~ 


TRAFFIC MANAGER IS IMPROVING 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who underwent an 
operation for appendicitis less than two weeks 
ago, is gaining rapidly. He surprised his 
friends by appearing at his office this morning. 
But he did not remain long as he found himself 
weaker than he had thought. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 





Railroad Head, Labor Leader and Farm Bureau President Give Their Views 
—Lumbermen Complain of Car Order 





THREE ANGLES OF LABOR PROBLEM 


WasuIncTon, D. C., July 26.—With the great 
men of the railroad world striving to work out 
the problem of making both ends meet and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission endeavoring 
to ascertain exactly what measure of increase is 
necessary in freight and passenger rates to en- 
able the railroads to make 5% to 6 percent in 
order to live, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, characterizes 
an award of $625,000,000 in wage advances to 
railroad employees as a mere sop. 

Mr. Gompers, in a prepared statement, at- 
tempts to solve the big problems confronting 
the commission and the carriers by declaring 
that what is needed is greater efficiency, not 
increased rates. He does not attmept to say 
where the railroads will get the $625,000,000 
to pay the wage increases, not to mention the 
additional hundreds of millions the men de- 
manded and may be expected soon to demand 
again. 

“The efficiency Mr. Gompers talks about, 

judging from his statement, is efficiency of 
management, not labor. Of course, Mr. Gom- 
pers has always vigorously and emphatically 
denied that labor has lain down or become in- 
efficient in any sense or anywhere. 


In the face of this, Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio system and recognized 
as one of the statesmen in the transportation 
business, told the commission a few days ago 
that while he believed the great body of rail- 
road employees are loyal, a falling off in effi- 
ciency was apparent in many instances. The 
percentage of disloyal employees, while not very 
large, he said, is sufficient to strike a stagger- 
ing blow from time to time. An instance of 
this as given by him is the recent series of 
strikes in great terminals and gateways, which 
cluttered up the trunk lines with congested 
freight and threw transportation out of joint. 

Mr. Willard paid his respects to the new 
rules governing labor in railroad shops, under 
which it is impossible to take a competent ap- 
prentice and promote him for efficient work un- 
til after he has served a term of years. He 
said: 

Some classes of repair work require highly skilled 
mechanics. Other work does not require great 
skill, and intelligent young men with a knack for 
mechanics can quickly learn enough about the 
work to hold up their end in a few months—some 
of them in a few weeks. But we can not promote 
them and give them journeymen pay until they 
have been thru the mill according to the union 
rules laid down during Federal control. 

They can do only certain classes of work. The 
scope of their activities is decidedly limited. Large 
numbers of these men before the war were pro- 
moted within a few months and did excellent 
work and would do so again if given the chance. 
But they are held back and prevented from earning 
the higher wages their quickly acquired skill en- 
titles them to. 

It was made quite clear by Mr. Willard 
that his personal attitude toward labor is not 
at all antagonistic. He used the illustration of 
shop conditions to show why more ears are 
not being repaired and returned to useful serv- 
ice. He favors a return to the old system un- 
der which a man eapable of doing repair work 
not requiring high-grade technical skill can be 
promoted just as soon as he demonstrates his 
worth. 


_ Railroad officials themselves frankly admit 
inefficiency in management, but as a rule the 
strong roads of the country under private man- 
agement have been operated in an efficient man- 
ner in times past and presumably are being so 
operated now. It will be recalled in this con- 
nection that important railroad strikes have 
resulted in the past from the discharge of a 
single individual whom the railroad manage- 
ment desired to be rid of in order to promote 
efficiency. Instances are known where the dis- 
charge of a man known to be incompetent has 
caused a walk out. In some cases the employer 
has been compelled to take back men whose 
chief business appeared to be stirring up discon- 


tent among their fellows, a practice generally 
recognized as one of the greatest promoters of 
inefficiency. 

Doubtless individual instances of this kind 
have been condemned by the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, as that organization has con- 


‘demned unauthorized strikes from time to time. 


However, impartial observers here feel that Mr. 
Gompers ought to devote a reasonable amount 
of his time to seeing that organized labor does 
its full share in the matter of promoting a 
higher degree of efficiency, not only in transpor- 
tation but in industry generally. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
Saturday issued a strong statement in reply to 
charges heaped upon the farmer by James J. 
McCarthy in speaking for the railroad labor 
unions. 

J. R. Howard, president of the bureau, de- 
clares that the charges of Mr. McCarthy that 
the farmers are profiteering ‘‘reflect the usual 
superficial view of the entire food production 
problem and are what might be expected from 
an organization smarting under the sting of 
merited rebuke.’’ Continuing, Mr. Howard 
said: 

The sooner labor and the great urban public in 
general get down to facts and study the actual 
conditions which we face in food production in 
this country, the sooner will agriculture be ac- 
corded the encouragement and consideration it 
must have in order to maintain an adequate 
food supply. 

Farmers have not forgotten yet how when their 
wives and children were working in the fields long 
hours every day to help supply food to our sol- 
diers in France who were risking their lives at 
one dollar a day, labor, knowing that uninterrupted 
railroad operation was our only hope for an ade- 
quate flow of food and munitions, held the watch 
on Congress and by threat of strike demanded 
radical readjustments which are today one of the 
real basic causes of our railway tangle. 

As for the charge of profiteering, I need only 
state that hundreds of thousands of farmers have 
given up the struggle against high production costs, 
uncertain crop prices, and lack of labor, and have 
either cut down their operations to the amount 
which they can handle alone or have gone to the 
cities to accept the high wages there offered. With 
urban population growing twice as rapidly as 
rural population it is idle to hope for cheap foods. 

Calculations based solely on present production 
conditions and the law of supply and demand would 
justify a prediction of higher food prices for next 
= so far as the farmer is concerned at any 
rate. 

Labor, by increasing its efficiency and refrain- 
ing from strikes can release men from the in- 
dustries to help in food production, and thereby 
reduce the cost of living for all. 

There is no mistaking the fact that we must 
get down to hard work if we are to maintain the 
standard of living to which we have become ac- 
customed. 


EFFECT OF COMMISSION’S ORDER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 27.—The transporta- 
tion situation is rapidly becoming more acute 
and lumber manufacturers and wholesalers are 
displaying considerable concern over develop- 
ments in that direction. The latest order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, directing 
roads east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio to turn over more than 25,000 box ears to 
the grain carrying roads of the West and middle 
West for the purpose of moving the remainder 
of the wheat crop of 1919, is the most acute de- 
velopment thus far in a situation which has 
been steadily going from bad to worse. 

The correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has made close inquiry regarding the effect 
of this latest order of the commission and the 
resultant shortage of cars, and it is the con- 
sensus among lumber interests here that the 
most serious phase of the transportation situa- 
tion is that, in addition to seriously restricting 
the quantity of lumber actually delivered, it 
must necessarily impose a limit on the quantity 
of hardwood lumber that can be manufactured. 

‘‘There is a limit to which stocks can be 
piled up at mill or distributing yards,’’ said a 
prominent lumberman here today, ‘‘ because 
there is necessarily a limit to which such mill 
output and such stocks can be financed under 
present tight credit conditions.’’ This is the 
whole story in a nutshell, according to members 


817 Railway Exch., Chicago, 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 





Dining Room of Mr. Wm. E. Walker’s Chicago 
Home, Mr. H. L. Newhouse, Architect. 
A fine example of what Birch 
will do in skillful hands. 


Birch 


Costs Less Than 
Its Looks Infer 


That’s the reason it’s a good buy for 
any home builder or factory man—on 
the same principle that rosy red apples 
sell better on the fruit stand. But in 
addition to its “looks” the manufac- 
turers of Birch are making it more 
popular every day by advertising it in 
the magazines of national circulation. 
Your customers are being told the 
many uses where Birch excels and how 
economical it really is when years of 
service are considered. In other 
words, the manufacturers are 


Creating a Demand 
For You To Supply 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a dealer 
centers around the amount you can sell. It 
is so generally adaptable that it can be used 
throughout a house—from kitchen to sleeping 
rooms—for doors, casing, base, trim, floors, 


built-in buffets, bookcases, etc. And you can 
always recommend it knowing that it will 
satisfy the most exacting builder. Birch is 
therefore a wood of general usefulness with 
a possibility of 

e = 
Big Sales and ore 
Good Profits ( birch 
for Dealers =— 
Why don’t you stock it and show your cus- 
tomers you’re a live wire and ready to de- 
liver what they want if they’ll pay the price— 
and at that it’s comparatively cheap consid- 
ering value. Ask any of the firms below for 
Birch Book “A” and a suggestion on the best 
selling items. Do it today. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Nahma, Mich. 


OCONTO COMPANY, 
Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., ein 
Goodman, Wis. 


Wausau, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 


L. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 





my, |FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 9. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
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This. is the home of 
“Long Life” 


Oak Flooring 





It’san American operated plant 
and the flooring we make is up 
to American standards in value, 
uniformity and quality. 


Better Try a Car. 


AMERICAN freir7ee 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


(0. 








OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 








is. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 
MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 
Red and Sap Gum 
i gered ‘ind 
onduras ahogany 
Spanish Cedar Lumber 
Offers solicited including usual 


commission C. I. F. Genoa. 
Cable Address: Sanguettola, Milan 


Logs 








Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S. 
Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ long with aver- 
ege wt. of 500 k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 


J. CAFFIN, Gorontalo (Celebes) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. scries 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
xepay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


of the trade here, and there is unanimity on the 
point that transportation and finance are so 
closely interwoven that one can not be disturbed 
without an upset in the other. 

Lumber manufacturers, following the unusual 
prosperity which has attended their operations 
during the last year or more, are in strong finan- 
cial position and are less dependent than usual 
on the banks; but they point out that, unless they 
are able to secure reimbursement of manufactur- 
ing costs, either in the form of proceeds of 
lumber sold or in the shape of credits at the 
banks, there is no possibility that they can go on 
piling up lumber for an indefinite period. But 
they are able to secure neither, in more than a 
limited way, at the present time, and there is 
talk of serious curtailment of hardwood output 
as a result. 

Inability to secure cars and money, in the 
usual way, too, is having the effect of materially 
cutting down the quantity of timber prepared 
for shipment to the mills. Firms which control 
their own timber are pursuing a rather conserv- 
ative policy in this respect, partly because of 
present conditions of finance and transportation, 
and partly because of unwillingness to fell large 
quantities of timber which may be severely dam- 
aged by insects before it can be moved. But, 
what is perhaps more important, there has been 
almost complete stoppage of logging by smal! 
interests which sell their logs in the open mar- 
ket. They are thoroly advised of the tight- 
ness of credit, of the curtailment being forced 
on lumber manufacturers and of the danger of 
insect damage in the event an immediate market 
is not found. They are therefore gradually re- 
ducing their operations and one important 
source of reserve log supply is thus cut off. 

‘*The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal reserve banks are rapidly trimming 
the business of the country down to a point 
where the transportation available will be suffi- 
cient for all needs, instead of building up the 
transportation system of the country to a point 
where it is able to render efficient service,’’ said 
a hardwood lumber manufacturer today. 


AO 


TWO LUMBER BRIEFS FILED 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 26.—In a brief 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
1,182—Nashville Lumbermen’s Club vs. Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway—the 
protestants make out a strong case against per- 
mitting Supplement No. 2 to N., C. & St. L. 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 2,505-A to become effective. 
The brief declares that with this supplement 
in effect all transit would be eliminated on lum- 
ber originating at stations on the main line and 
branches of the N., C. & St. L. south of Nash- 
ville and destined to eastern and interior eastern 
and Canadian points in Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and also destined 
to Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and points taking the same rates. 

The suspended supplement also would elim- 
inate all transit on lumber at Nashville orig- 
inating at stations on the main line and 
branches of the N., C. & St. L. south of Nash- 
ville destined to Cincinnati, Covington, New- 
port, Lexington, Louisville, Henderson, Owens- 
boro, Jeffersonville, New Albany and points 
basing thereon, except to such points as the 
respondent equalizes combinations on these 
crossings via the lower crossings. 

Furthermore, the supplement cancels all transit 


_on lumber originating at stations west of Nash- 


ville and destined to the points named in the 
preceding paragraph, as respondent does not 
equalize to this territory the combinations made 
on upper Ohio river crossings. 

Broadly speaking the destination territory 
involved lies between the eastern boundary of 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone and the Indiana- 
Illinois State line and all Canadian points to 
which thru rates are made on Ohio River com- 
binations. 

Numerous decisions are cited in which the 
commission holds that transit is proper and 
beneficial. 

A brief filed in Docket No. 11,402 on behalf 
of the Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. and John 
B. Ransom & Co., a strong plea is made that 


the commission require the Tennessee Central 
Railroad to establish rates to Nashville on hard- 
wood logs which are just, reasonable and not 
unduly prejudicial. It is contended that com- 
plainants are required to pay higher rates on 
logs shipped to Nashville than their competitors 
pay at other points, placing complainants at an, 
undue disadvantage. A rate disadvantage of 
1 cent per 100 pounds on logs, it is declared, 
offsets a rate advantage of 3 cents on lumber. 

The declaration is made that reasonable rates 
during the period of Federal control and on 
interstate shipments for the future would not 
exceed the mileage scale applicable between lo- 
cal stations on the Tennessee Central. Repara- 
tion on certain past shipments is asked on this 
basis. 

It is the contention of the carriers in this case 
that some of the logs shipped to Nashville by 
water or by trucks may be manufactured into 
lumber and shipped out by rail to distant 
points. Complainants contend that logs received 
by water and truck are uniformly manufactured 
into lumber and marketed locally, not entering 
into the outbound rail shipments of lumber. 
The fact that witnesses for defendants could 
not name an instance in which logs received by 
water and truck are manufactured into lumber 
and shipped by rail to ultimate destinations is 
pointed out as highly significant in this con- 
nection. 


RELIEVING CAR SHORTAGE 


New ORLEANS, La., July 26.—While in Wash- 
ington recently, J. E. Rhodes, secretary-man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, arranged 
with the car service commission of the American 
Railroad Commission, which represents all the 
railways, to assign an inspector to the south- 
ern States for the exclusive purpose of investi- 
gating the needs of southern pine sawmills for 
freight cars and to codperate with the Southern 
Pine Association in securing them. 

Inspector W. J. Sullivan arrived in New Or- 
leans Monday and will visit all lumber produc- 
ing centers in codperation with P. A. Jordan, 
of the traffic department of the Southern Pine 
Association. Messrs. Sullivan and Jordan will 
work under the direction of A. G. T. Moore, the 
association’s traffic manager. 

Because of the extreme car shortage the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission prohibited use 
of open-top cars for anything but transporta- 
tion of coal and has ordered that box cars be 
sent to the grain belt to handle the crops now 
being harvested. These orders have resulted in 
a severe car shortage for movement of lumber 
in the South and it is expected the arrange- 
ments made by Secretary Rhodes will bring 
relief to the lumber shippers. 

DEMURRAGE REPARATION ALLOWED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Chief Examiner La Roe recommends that the Ster- 
ling Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., be awarded 
$240 reparation on account of demurrage charges 
illegally assessed on two carloads of lumber shipped 
from Lukens, Fla., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NEW TARIFFS AUTHORIZED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—In Reduced Rate 
Order No. 874 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorizes the Canadian National Railways 
to file reduced rates on carload shipments of wood 
pulp from Canadian points to Sheldon Springs, Vt. 

Order No. 875 authorizes the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad to file reduced rates on 
wooden handles, in the rough, carloads, from Par- 
_ Tenn., to Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville, 

y. 

Order No. 771 authorizes the New York Public 
Service Commission, Division No. 2, to eliminate 
from I. C. C. No. 44 the provision authorizing a 
minimum charge of $15 per car on wood pulp, pulp 
wood and sulphite pulp screenings shipped from 
Waddington, N. Y., resulting in reduced rates. 

SUSPENDS RULE ON EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week suspended from 
July 20 to Nov. 17 the operation of Rule 23 of 
F. W. Gomph, agent’s, Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. 
No. 378, which rule provides that freight charges 
on traffic from points in the United States to 
points in Canada must be paid in United States 
currency. 
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I WAS A BOY 


I was a boy, with lots to learn: 

They told me if you put a hair 
Inside a bottle it would turn 

Into a snake. If you should dare 
To step upon a spider, then 

That it would rain—for ev’rywhere 
The world was full of wonders when 

I was a boy with lots to learn. 


When I was four or five or so, 
According to the best reports 

The ring around the moon was snow; 
To touch a toad would give you warts. 

The world was full of mystery, 
Phenomena of many sorts; 

And all the signs were told to me 
When I was four or five or so. 


As I grew older, and grew wise, 
My childish faith was undeceived: 
A dog may howl, but no one dies— 
As I so firmly once believed. 
And yet the more I learned of truth 
I really think the more I grieved; 
I gained in knowledge, lost in youth, 
As I grew older and grew wise. 


The mystic things that once I knew, 
By simple hearted elders taught, 
Have vanished with the morning dew— 
There is less magic than I thought 
In woods and fields, in dark and light. 
Our wisdom is so dearly bought! 

I wish that I believed tonight 
The mystic things that once I knew. 


For knowledge is not always joy, 
The wisest not the happiest. 

To keep the faith of just a boy 
Forever burning in the breast, 
To find strange signals in the skies, 
To see tomorrow in the West, 

Were better than to be so wise— 
For knowledge is not always joy. 


I was a boy, with lots to learn— 
Now there is nothing anywhere. 
The faulty note I can discern; 
Who knows the rule finds little fair. 
I wish I might unlearn again 
The things I learned with so much care. 
(I know that I was happy when 
I was a boy, with lots to learn.) 





The straight road may be narrow, but there’s 
lots of room. 





THE DESIRABILITY OF LEGS 

While we were still a member of human so- 
ciety, that is an active member, before we broke 
our foot and retired to the, temporary we hope, 
quiet and seclusion of a plaster cast, we did not 
appreciate our legs as we should. We realize 
it now. But, two weeks ago, we fell upstairs 
at camp, as indicated. And so now we do; and 
shall until Aug. 1, when we hope to emerge from 
our plaster chrysalis; and then we shall prob- 
ably forget again. 

But one can philosophize a lot with, and con- 
cerning, a plaster cast. The more one’s body is 
confined, the more one’s thoughts will roam. 
At the New York penitentiary we asked the 
penitentiary librarian what class of books were 
most in demand among the inmates. You prob- 
ably would say ‘‘fiction.’? No. Of course not 
poetry. Mechanics somewhat. But travel most 
of all. By the illusion of the printed page the 
reader was able to pass his prison bars and rove 
the world at will. You can lock up a man’s 
body but you can’t confine his soul. 

Likewise a man may have his foot in a plaster 
cast, but be as crazy as ever. We always had 
hoped to achieve the distinction of a plaster 
east, and had even privately picked out the spot 
in the public square in the home town where 
the marble result ought ultimately to be. But 


the sculptor who at last worked on us had an-° 


other end in view. We do not imagine our foot 





will adorn that public square. It would merely 
largely impede the traffic. 

But, as we said in the beginning, a plaster 
cast makes you appreciate your legs. When 
you are able to walk you accept walking, as 
you accept our other blessings, as a matter of 
course. But, once lose the power of locomotion, 
and you realize what a joy and a convenience 
walking is. You never appreciate your blessings 
until after they are gone. Likewise, it is only 
by having sorrow that you are able to appre- 
ciate joy. The man who never had any trouble 
never had any fun. 

But we learned this about human nature by 
this involuntary self experimentation, and it is 
to human nature’s credit: Having no legs, you 
do not envy those who have—that is you do not 
covet their legs. You are glad they have them. 
You are glad that they are not in such bad case, 
or casing, as yours are. You are inspired only 
by a desire to make them realize how useful legs 
may be, to increase the fame of legs, as it were, 
and to see that legs get their proper due. 

Hence these remarks by a temporary outcast 
(plaster) from human society. 





There is merit in finding a new trail, but more 
in blazing it. 








COMMON 


All things are common to the common mind: 
An insect hurrying home to feed her brood 
Is but an inseet—crush her where you find, 
And rob her little children of their food. 
And this old Bible now will never do: 
Old Grandad read it ev’ry living day, 
Until its corners all are thumbed away; 
It’s really ruined—we must get a new. 


And, children, break your toy—that’s what it’s 


for: 
It is a thing of beauty—but it’s yours; 

And there are plenty others at the store— 
When things are common, no thing long en- 

dures. 

Of course, if you should die, we’d keep the toy; 
We always keep the shoes of babies dead; 
But, if you live, we would be fools instead 

To cherish then some plaything of the boy. 


Yet, in the fertile heart, what tendrils cling 
Around the common and inanimate!— 
Association alters ev’rything; 
The great is greater, and the simple great. 
Our joys, our sufferings, immortalize 
Some humble place, some unimportant day. 
God may have made us from the common 
clay— 
Yet roses dare from common clay to rise. 





ESSENTIAL 


We who are lazy, we who shirk, 
I wonder is the trouble this?— 
That we must scourge ourselves to work 
Because the larger view we miss? 
Why do we labor? Is it just 
To serve ourselves, and not the age? 
Are we as common as the dust 
In which we labor for our wage? 


If so, we earn a poor reward, 
However great our wage may be. 
’T is not for wage men wear the sword, 
Or plough the land, or fell the tree. 
Who sees within the tree a hearth, 
The nourishment within the soil, 
Who wears a sword to free the earth, 
He needs no scourge to make him toil. 


The world wheels forward like a car, 
Essential every working cog, 

Whate’er your labor, what you are, 
Behind a desk, upon a log, 

You play your necessary part 
In all the work there is to do: 

Go forward with uplifted heart, 
Because the world has need of You. 
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Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, ‘“Merriness” 
ondon, E. C. 2 London 
Codes, A B C 5th Edition, 
Universal Western Union 




















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Tel. & Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 








We are e 
BUlErsee 4*Merican 
Hardwoods 
Write to Logs and Lumber 


James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 


Dock Board Bldg., PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Universal Ed.) and A.B.C. 5th Ed. 




















GLASGOw, 
SCOTLAND 


CANT & KEMP 


Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,’”’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Ed. A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


S mama’ Pacific 
ternational Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 1500 Axes & Tools 
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Leading Lumber 


E.xPorTER 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 








BLACK WALNUT 
is our specialty. 


Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati” 


THE 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Bldg., CINCINNATI, O., U.S.A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Band Sawn Hardwoods 
Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 
Cottonwood. we 
Cable Address, Mansficld-Shreveport, A B C Code 
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Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


Si. LOUIS, MISSOURL -U. S. A. 
Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


aDE tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U. S. A. 
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by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
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repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully., 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicag. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insuran 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 

8 ——e — nega from seaboard. We 
classes of cargo an ave Special Departm 

handling Export Lumber Shipments. . ™ 


























Features of the British Market 


LoNnpDON, ENGLAND, July 10.—Timber prices on 
the London market, despite previous gloomy fore- 
bodings of a slump, remain very high. As yet 
nothing has come of the suggestion of a league of 
British importers to combat the Swedish shippers’ 
unprecedented charges. The f.o.b. rates for deals 
are about $200 and for battens $160, showing large 
increases since the beginning of the year. Not 
many forward transactions are being carried out 
at present in American furniture woods, owing 
to the high quotations. However, buyers’ demand 
for stocks in this country is good. Satin walnut 
brings about 28 cents per square foot and plain 
oak about 26 cents. Prices show no sign of 
early decline, probably on account of the strong 
home demand in the States. 


Softwoods are rather weaker. Home grown 
woods are climbing, slowly but none the less surely, 
into more general use, notably spruce, larch and 
sycamore. 


Regarding the question of whether timber houses 
will become popular here it is interesting to note 
that the Ministry of Munitions is doing its best 
to boom the surplus huts it has for sale. The idea 
is “catching on,” and as there are not a large 
number for sale it is quite possible that when the 
stock is exhausted timber merchants will be de- 
sired to contract for new houses of about the same 
type. A specimen habitation of this description 
has been erected in the Horse Guards Parade, 
completely furnished, with the object of booming 
them. The huts are 60 by 15 by 8 feet and are 
divided into eight rooms. 


As far as the various housing schemes are con- 
cerned there is very little progress indeed. The 
Government is asking the public to pay for the 
houses by investing in housing bonds. At the 
same time it refuses, whatever the profits may be, 
to pay more than 6 percent dividend. This is of 
course very unsatisfactory to investors when there 
are many other concerns whose issues are much 
more attractive. Thus very little money is forth- 
coming and there is little hope for new houses 
for about a year. This again is a factor that 
should boom wooden houses. 

The British furniture trades are in a fair posi- 
tion. The demand is still ahead of supply. Any 
substantial progress in the building of new houses 
would of course quickly strengthen the demand. 
The piano trades have just resumed work after a 
victory for the men. The strike lasted twelve 
weeks, 

British Empire Timber Exhibition 

LONDON, ENGLANy, July 10.—The Empire Tim- 
ber Exhibition was opened on July 5 in London 
with great success. The object of the exhibition 
is to introduce to the timber trades of the world 
the exhaustive range of woods grown in the Brit- 
ish Empire. How the use of home grown woods 
was developed in the war time is being demon- 


strated and the possibilities of these woods are 
shown. 


Every timber growing country in the Empire is ° 


represented. The exhibits are shown in the rough 
and cut state, polished and unpolished, from a 
sawn log to the beautifully carved panel. Western 
Australia exhibits some mahogany known as the 
“everlasting wood,” demonstrating its durability 
with very old posts, rafters etc. 

The Indian Empire shows two completely 
paneled and floored halls. One is paneled in In- 
dian silver greywood with a staircase and corridor 
of the same material. The other is floored with 
gurion parquet. These woods were previously very 
little known. A railway coach of Indian silver 
greywood is also among that country’s exhibits, A 
number of little known woods from East Africa 
are being shown, notable among these being ebony 
or African blackwood. 

An ironwood exhibit from Ceylon demonstrates 
very clearly the durability of eastern woods. Cey- 
lon also shows rosewood, satinwood and ebony. 
East Africa shows the process of paper making 
from bamboo, and for pencil manufacture from 
cedar wood. West Indian exhibits include Hon- 
duras mahogany, which holds a foremost place in 
furniture making, and which was used largely 
during the war for airplane propellers. West India 
also shows white, black and brown cedars. 

From North Borneo some interesting and fine 
specimens are exhibited. Included are ironwood 
one of the strongest timbers known; green grained 
cedar for furniture making, and camphor wood for 
house building. 

On the whole the impression is to be gained that 
this exhibition will do much to increase the status 
of the colonial timber trade thruout the Empire. 


Lumber Prices in Italy 


According to a report submitted to the Bureau 
of. Foreign & Domestic Commerce by Consul 
Homer M. Byington, at Naples, Italy, a pamphlet 
published by the National Association of Italian 
Engineers, Naples Branch, gives the following cur- 
rent prices for lumber used in construction. The 
list is dated May 30, 1920: 


Material Price, M feet b.m 
Calabrian fir, strips and boards..$ 45.10 to$ 47.75 
Austrian fir (imported from the 

Province of Carinthia), strips 

and boards . 62.90 
Pitch pine: 

Dimension sesewe LODE bo 

- 123.10 to 


*1.75 to 
30.10 to 
61.55 to 
41.00 to 
54.70 to 


123.10 
146.10 


wide ..... 
Poplar, lumber 
Walnut, boards 
Beech, lumber .. 
Oak, lumber .... 
Pine: 

Rough lumber . Fy 

Surfaced lumber 47.75 

Prices in the published list are stated in Italian 
lire per cubic meter or per square meter. The 
prices per cubic meter were reduced to dollars per 
1,000 feet board measure, using 17 lire per dollar 
and 430 board feet per cubic meter. 


*Square yard. 


Notes from Western Australia 


PerTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, June 5.—The out- 
look for lumber export from Australia has as- 
sumed a rosier complexion lately. It is generally 
recognized that before the end of the year there 
will be little difficulty in securing vessels for any 
freight offering. The big food and other stocks 
long held in Australia are gone and the many lines 
of steamers ete. plying here will want cargoes for 
their backward journeys, and lumber is expected to 
find a readier welcome, tho perhaps not for years 
at the old rates. Even today as much as $30 to 
$40 per ton on lumber is being paid to South 
African ports and $25 to $35 to Asiatie ports. 
At the outbreak of war rates to South Africa were 
$7.50 to $10 per ton. Lumber, with its much in- 
creased cost of production and freightage, must be 
a very dear commodity in South Africa, but the 
world’s acute shortage leaves little room for hesi- 
tation when requirements must be met. It is very 
amusing at times here to see with what extreme 
care a good bit of softwood is treated, and cabinet 
and furniture makers even buy up at extraordi- 
nary prices any good softwood case that finds its 
way into this country where formerly it was only 
good for fire kindling. 


Ocean Freight Rates Are Weak 


The full cargo steamer market was in an upset 
condition thruout the last week, and only a limited 
amount of chartering resulted, according to Lun- 
ham & Moore, New York ship and ocean freight 
brokers. Freights are comparatively scarce, due 
chiefly to the inability of shippers to secure coal 
for export, as only a limited number of orders 
are on the market for cargo of other kinds. Rates 
continue weak, with further declines quoted for 
prompt boats. The supply of tonnage is more 
than sufficient for shippers’ requirements. 

The sailing vessel market holds steady, with a 
moderate amount of chartering reported, almost 
all of which was for offshore voyages. Lumber 
carriers are in demand in the transatlantic, South 
American and West Indian trades, and there are 
also inquiries for coal carriers in the same trades. 
Return cargo is sparingly offered in all trades. 
Rates are fairly steady, with a moderate amount 
of tonnage offering. 


Clearances from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 26.—Clearances for the 
week were as follows: 


American steamship Lake Dymer for Hull with 
753,111 superficial feet lumber; for Rotterdam 
with 579,183 feet resawn timber. 

American steamship Belltown for Durban, South 
Africa, with 1,693,283 superficial feet sawn timber. 

Norwegian schooner Furustrand for Havana with 
818,156 superficial feet lumber. 

American barge Avio for Havana with 402,103 
superficial feet lumber. 

American barge Ben for Havana with 350,411 
superficial feet lumber. 

Recent clearances from St. 
follows: 


July 12—British schooner Edith Dawson for 
Macoris with 392,256 superficial feet lumber. 


July 13—American barkentine 8S. G. Wilder for 
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Fort de France with 445,170 superficial feet lum- 
ber. 


July 15—American schooner Albert Meyer for 


Havana for 376,840 superficial feet lumber. 


July 16—American barge Consul for Havana 
with 427,514 superficial feet lumber. 





British Columbia June Exports 

Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—Lumber exports in 
June were: 

Per schooner David Evans, for Sydney, 926,726 
feet Douglas fir, 1,000 bundles lath. 

Per steamship Grace Dollar, for Shanghai, 300 
bundles lath, 10,000 bundles fir staves, last two 
items making 1,133,127 feet. 

Per steamship Taikai Maru, for Japan, 446,000 
feet timbers, 

Per steamship Ivion, for the Orient, 574,961 feet 
Douglas fir square timbers. 

Per steamship Canadian Prospector, for Sydney, 
1.500 bundles cedar shingles, 36,036 bundles fir 
staves, pickets and lath, 2,579,491 feet Douglas fir 
lumber. 





Transpacific Rates Are Cut 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—A general softening 
of lumber rates on the Pacific, except those ap- 
plicable to the coastwise trade, is indicated in the 
current circular of the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast. There are changes in all rates 
except that from Puget Sound to San Francisco, 
which remains at $9; and to southern California 
ports, which is $10.50. The reductions are indi- 
cated in the appended table: 






From Puget Sound to— Presentrate Former rate 
Hawaiian Islands ....$17.00 18.00 

Auckland ........... 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.50 
Wellington .......... 33.00@35.00 35.00@37T.50 
Lyttleton ........... 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.50 
Dunedin ............ 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.50 
re ee 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.50 
Melbourne or Adelaide 37.50@40.00 40.00@42.50 
Valparaiso .......... 35.00 35.00 @37.50 
Callao .. 35.00 35.00 @37.50 
Cape Town .--. 52.50@55.00 57.50 


Other South African 
POFED wc ccvcavesese 52.50@55.00 57.50 


‘ 

There is a drop of $1 to Hawaii; $2.50 to ports 
in Australasia and the west coast of South Amer- 
ica; and $2.50 to $5 to South Africa. 

There is little doing in lumber export. The go- 
ing rate to the Orient is $25, with tramp steam- 
ships available at as low a figure as $18. The 
situation in that respect has not changed during 
the last fortnight. It is reported that a number 
of Japanese steamers are on their way without 
eargo to this port and are willing to go anywhere. 
It is reported also that in the effort to stabilize 
Oriental rates and restore shipping two new con- 
ferences have been organized in China and Japan. 
One of them, known as the Transpacific Freight 
Bureau of Japan, has set forth a condition that 
the agreement shall become inoperative in case 





section 28 of the Jones bill is put into effect. It 
is reported further that Shipping Board operators 
in the Far East have organized a rate making 
body known as the United States Shipping Board’s 
homeward division, with the function of fixing 
tariffs on all cargoes in Shipping Board carriers 
returning to the Pacific coast, going to Europe 
from the Orient, or destined for New York either 
by way of Suez or Panama. The headquarters 
will be Shanghai. The Transpacific Freight Bu- 
reau of Japan has these members: Pacific Steam- 
ship Co.; Canadian Pacific Ocean Services (Ltd.) ; 
China Pacific Co.; China Mail Line; Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha; Ocean Transport Co. (Ltd.); Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha; Pacific Mail Line; Struthers & 
Dixon. 

The Tomiura Maru, of the Mitsubishi Goshi 
Kaisha, arrived in Seattle July 21 with general 
cargo, including 150,000 feet of oak lumber. It 
is the first shipment of Japanese oak into Seattle 
for four years, and is regarded as heralding a 
revival of the once extensive trade in that wood. 





Premium on Rate to London Canceled 


MbEMPHIS, TENN., July 27-—-J. H. Townshend, 
president of the American Overseas Fowarding Co., 
announces that export rates on lumber and forest 
products to London have been restored to the 
same level as to Liverpool and other United King- 
dom ports. A premium of 15 cents a hundred 
pounds to London was established during the war 
and has remained in effect until this latest re- 
duction, which re-establishes the same rates. The 
reduction amounts to approximately $6 a thousand 
feet. 


Britisher Predicts Revived Demand 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 27.—H. W. Flatau, of 
Flatau, Dick & Co., timber brokers and merchants, 
London, England, who spent several days in 
Memphis last week, predicts a revival of demand 
for hardwood lumber from the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries by Oct. 1. He believes 
there may be some recovery in prices and intimates 





‘that, while there will be plenty of shipping room, 


there will be no reduction any time soon in ocean 
freight rates. 

Mr. Flatau stated while here that there had been 
the same stoppage of general buying in the United 
Kingdom that had been seen on this side of the 
water and that because of high money and restric- 
tion of credits a big percentage of the purely spec- 
ulative element connected with the foreign hard- 
wood lumber industry had been virtually eliminat- 
ed. He emphasized, however, that those engaged 
in legitimate lumber business had experienced no 
particular difficulty in financing their operations. 

Mr. Flatau left Memphis for New Orleans, where 
he will investigate lumber and timber conditions. 
He is making a tour of the principal producing 
and distributing centers in the United States. e 
will spend more time in Memphis before returning 
to his home. 











Business {s generally reported rather quiet, 
tho there is beginning to be some interest shown 


by retailers in stocks for the fall trade. The 
limited supply of window glass continues to be 
a source of worry, and car scarcity hampers 
both the putting in of raw materials and the 
shipment of the finished goods. Manufacturers 
generally are not expecting any very great activ- 
ity during the next few weeks. The following re- 
ports from various points reflect general condi- 
tions governing the sash, door and millwork 
trade at present: 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers report a little more activity in the coun- 
try trade, in spite of dulness in the building 
Situation. There is a tendency to anticipate 
fall trade, as the crop outlook is good, and to 
lay in some stock now in advance of the fall 
rush and the coming advance in freight rates. 
The factories are having their trouble with their 
glass supply, while car scarcity and labor trou- 
bles curtailing the cement output are hav- 
ing their bad effects on the demand for lumber 
products, 


Cincinnati (Ohio) manufacturers are only 
fairly busy and are considerably hampered by 
the difficulties in getting cars when they want 
them and in the slowness of lumber receipts. 
The general situation seems somewhat improved 
over the earlier weeks of the summer season. 
Inquiries point to an active country trade during 
the fall months. Prices have been practically 
unchanged, tho there is some disposition to cut 
Prices if it will bring the immediate business. 





On the whole, however, the present price pos!- 
tion is being well maintained. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants here report a little 
increase in inquiry for yard stock, especially 
common grades, and others say country busi- 
ness is dull. All the plants still have consider- 
able special work on hand and manage to keep 
order files full enough to run about full time. 
There is a little new figuring on specials. Prices 
remain firm and sales managers say they are 
not likely to change before fall, if then. 


The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is on a 
rather quiet basis and there is little disposition 
to build new houses. This class of trade is al- 
most at a standstill, but it is felt that a favor- 
able reaction is bound to come this fall. Labor 
is scarce, but this situation is likely to right 
itself also a little later in the year. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men report 
the demand for their products as showing no 
especial snap just now, construction work 
having slowed down to an extent that has an 
appreciable effect upon the inquiry for mate- 
rials of all kinds. On the other hand, a decidedly 
hopeful view is being taken of the outlook. The 
present hesitancy is regarded as a mere post- 
ponement of the work that will be done. The 
sash and door men here are now able to take 
care of the calls upon them because of the slow- 
ing up, but the railroad situation continues to 
interefere with a free movement of supplies. 
Prices have undergone no change in the last few 
weeks, and in view of the high costs of produc- 
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H.F.Below Lumber Co. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers & Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesseg 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of 
SAP and RED GUM, % to 2 in. thick. 
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Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lear 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 





\ Wisconsin Lumber Co. / 








YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN | 
Where else can you get in the same car anything In 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 va- 


f# 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
py can be kiln dried and worked too if desired. 
Send your Inauiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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‘Hardwood amber] 
i Dalki Maple Floovin 


NYS SARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. CHICAGO 


3622°3628 SOUTH MORGAN STREET TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 630 











OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS —WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 
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Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 





A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT W. A. Priddi 
TEXAS ‘ Vice-Pres.” J 


Ben_§S. Woodhead, 
sident 


. Pre 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 

HARDWCODS 
HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 


Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 








Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin ~ Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine, 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texas 











tion it does not look as if further concessions 
of consequence can be made. 

The planing mill business at St. Louis, Mo., 
is rather dull, due largely to the strike of the 
carpenters, which is holding up construction 
work already started and hinders undertaking 
new work. The mills, however, are busy, there 
being quite a demand from outside of St. Louis. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and door factories 
have a fair volume of orders, with building 
operations quite active. Door factories in the 
Bay and Peninsula district are pretty well sup- 


plied with orders and are making many specials, 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are doing a good business 
and making eastern shipments right along. The 
mills, as a rule, are not manufacturing sash 
and door cut stock for sale, but only utilizing 
the material that is convenient in remanufac- 
turing. Pine box shook production is being 
rushed to keep up with the demand. The car 
supply is getting short at many of the pine 
mills and an acute situation is expected during 
the heavy crop movement. 





RETAILERS DISCUSS “SQUARE PACK” 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Very strong 
objection to the square pack shingle was ex- 
pressed at a conference last Friday afternoon 
attended by practically all of the shingle job- 
bers in Kansas City, representatives of local 
line-yard companies and independent retailers 
from nearby cities. E. C. Miller, president of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, called the conference to ex- 
plain to the local men the purpose of the mills 
in adopting the square pack and the advantages 
they claimed for it. 

The meeting was held in the board room of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
the R. A. Long Building, and was called by Mr. 
Miller as a result of recent informal action 
taken by local line-yard concerns, when on a 
test of sentiment it was found that all except 
one of the concerns represented was against 
the square pack. In opening his statement, Mr. 
Miller said he believed that vote was taken 
under a misapprehension, and he said that his 
understanding was, when the square pack was 
adopted, that lumbermen in the Southwest were 
greatly in a majority in favor of the square 
pack. This, he said, was so reported by John S. 
Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
attended the annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association here last January 
and spoke on the plan to adopt the square pack. 

Over Mr. Williams’ report the argument be- 
came quite heated. It was declared by several 
of those present that Mr. Williams had re- 
ceived a wholly mistaken impression if he had 
reported that members of the Southwestern asso- 
ciation favored the square pack and it was 
asserted by one member that Mr. Williams, on 
the contrary, had been definitely told that the 
sentiment was the other way. Speaking for the 
Southwestern association, J. R. Moorehead, sec- 
retary-manager, said that Mr. Williams had not 
received any such information from any officer 
of the association, and, in fact, so far as he 
knew, had not asked for it. Mr. Moorehead said 
that he had written to Mr. Williams two months 
previously giving him the facts as he understood 
them. A vote on the square pack was not taken 
at the meeting. Nearly everyone present at 
the meeting voiced his opinion on the square pack 
and only one lumberman, J. E. Waddill, of 
Kansas City, spoke favorably for it. The sub- 
stance of the argument was that the square pack 
plan upset the custom of many years, that there 
was no advantage in the change, and that it 
would require years of education to bring shingle 
consumers around to it. The argument was ad- 
vanced by several of the lumbermen that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred individuals bought 
shingles largely on guesswork, rather than on 
specific measurement, and that it was much 
preferable to have a customer return unused 
shingles than to have him come again for addi- 
tional bundles, and instances were cited where 
customers who had bought shingles by the square 
had complained of shortage. 

As to the argument that on a square pack 
basis the retailer could better meet the compe- 
tition of patent roofing, a number of retailers 
said that they were much less concerned about 
patent roofing than they were in meeting the 
competition of corrugated iron. 

Some of the retailers were rather bitter about 
the fact that they had built up a trade in Rite- 
Grade shingles on the old basis and now were 
unable to obtain them in the old pack. Where 
they sold shingles in the square pack, they said, 
they had to make a long explanation to every 
customer, 


The result of the meeting, apparently, satis- 
fied neither Mr. Miller nor the lumbermen who 
attended the conference, neither side having 
been converted to the other’s viewpoint. 


SQUARE PACK WINS FAVOR 
“SEATTLE, WASH. July 24,—A tangible dem- 
onstration of the benefits of real codperation 
along Rite-Grade lines is the keynote of a cir- 
cular recently issued by J. S. Williams, secre- 
tary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It is practically an 
ultimatum for the square pack, setting forth 
that so far as Rite-Grade inspected shingles are 
concerned they will be packed solely by the 
square; that there can be no compromise on 
this point. At the same time the circular in- 
sists that the wholesaler is entitled to a larger 
percentage of profit, provided he renders the 
proper trade extension effort. 

The shingle branch, thru Mr. Williams, as- 
serts that the introduction of the square is not 
only the mill’s problem, but is also the whole- 
saler’s problem and the shingle salesman’s 
problem, because it is a merchandising proposi- 
tion with a merchandising advantage. Mr. 
Williams says: 

Further, the Rite-Grade plan is the only organ- 
ized movement in existence appreciably furthering 
the shingle industry. It stands for more service- 
able shingles, for honest grades, for increased con- 
sumption, for better merchandising and for whole- 
some advancement of the industry. 

The point is recognized that it would be poor 
salesmanship for any dealer to promote the 
square pack in such a way as to antagonize 
his trade or to refuse business where the cus- 
tomer insists on the thousand pack; but— 

We do stoutly maintain that you should feature 
the square in a way and manner designed to in- 
duce the retailer favorably to buying shingles by 
the square unit. If a dealer is opposed to it, don’t 
let that settle it but ascertain what his objections 
are. Then go diplomatically about it trying to 
overcome them. You will probably find that he has 
no real objections—just opposed to it for the 
reason of inertia—because a change to the square 
unit would mean some additional work in the way 
of explanations and records. There are different 
kinds of inertia, you know—the inertia of rest 
and the inertia of motion. The inertia of sus- 
tained intelligent argumentation on your part will 
most probably change the dealer over to your view- 
point. Suggest to the dealer who may be opposed 
to the square that the best way and the fairest 
way to decide this question is to order a trial car 
of square packed Rite-Grades. 

As a direct result of the educational cam- 
paign, the shingle branch is at present swamped 
with orders for Rite-Grade shingles. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is to induce the mills to manu- 
facture square pack shingles fast enough to 
take care of the business. 





BUILDS HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26.—Fifty-three 
houses are being built by the Lafayette Motors 
Co., which intends starting another group as 
soon as these are completed. The company is 
building these houses as an aid in obtaining and 
holding the type of mechanics and other em- 
ployees it needs. To finance and carry on the 
undertaking the Lafayette Building Co. has 
been organized, with a capital of $1,000,000. 

No two of the houses will be alike. All are 
modern, well built, varying from 4-room bunga- 
lows to 2-story, 8-room houses. A number of 
built-in features are provided, such as mantels, 
sideboards, bookcases and kitchen cabinets. The 
houses will be sold to employees at actual cost 
plus carrying charges, upon easy terms. 
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Schedule of Delivery Charges 


The Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
operates four trucks in the transportation and dis- 
tribution of its products. These trucks are respec- 
tively a 2-ton, a 11%4-ton and a 1-ton, while the 
fourth is a rebuilt Ford. An overhead traveling 
system, to which are connected two endless chain 
blocks of 3,000-pound capacity each, is used in 
transferring all loads to and from the trucks. 
D. S. Griffin, president of the company, says this 
system solves the problem of 
keeping the trucks working. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows garage No. 10 with two 
of the trucks in front. Since 
the photograph was taken the 
garage has been enlarged so that 
it will care for four trucks. 

The Griffin Lumber Co. 
charges for its deliveries and 


successfully is shown by the experience of the 
Griffin Lumber Co. 


An All Year Tractor 


More than once the Truck and Tractor Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked 





has worked out a definite sched- 
ule so that customers close at 
hand will not have to pay for de- 
livering to those at a greater distance. The charges 
for delivery are 2 cents per hundred pounds per 
mile with a minimum charge based upon the ca- 
pacity of the trucks. Mr. Griffin says that on 
deliveries within a distance of twenty-five miles it 
has been found that this charge is very fair and 
that it works out in a satisfactory manner. 

Lumbermen are finding motor trucks a great aid 
in delivering building material, but their very 
ability to deliver quickly and to considerable dis- 
tances has led, in some cases, to some embarrassing 
situations. In the first flush of pride and accom- 
plishment more than one retail lumberman has 
started to deliver to 


SLED 


AND WHEEL STEERAGE OF LINN TRACTOR 


where a machine can be obtained of the track 
laying type which will operate winter and sum- 
mer, in mud, snow, sand or any other such con- 
ditions. The Linn tractor, made by the Linn 
Manufacturing Corporation, Morris, N. Y., serves 
as a very good answer to this question, for it is 
so built that in the summer time front wheels, 
similar to motor truck wheels, are used; but these 
wheels are removed in winter time and sled runners 
substituted therefor. 

One lumberman in New York state uses a large 
fleet of Linn tractors the year around. He has 
found they work with equal facility in the summer 





the farm trade free 
of charge. A farmer 
is a farmer whether 
he lives one mile or 
ten miles from town 
and consequently it 
is very hard to draw 
the line as to where 
free delivery is to 
stop and payment 
for delivery is to be- 
gin. 


The best way to 
arrange for delivery 
to the farmers, 
where the _ retailer 
desires to undertake 
the service—and it 
is service the farmer 
particularly appreci- 
ates in such times as the present when labor is 
searce—is to promulgate a definite delivery tariff 
and put all deliveries upon a charge basis, if that 
is possible. By emphasizing the service feature of 
the matter it is easy to start right. Advertise the 
ability to deliver to the farmer, stating that he 
will be saved the time and expense of doing the 
work himself and that because of the superior de 
livering quality of trucks delivery can be made at 
so much a thousand or so much per hundred 
pounds, as the case may be, and in a very few 
cases will there be any question of the delivery 
charges. Make the charges appear merely inci- 
dental to the service. That this method will work 





GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. GARAGE No. 10 


or in the winter. In the winter time ice roads 
are built and with the sled equipment the tractors 
proceed as dependably and smoothly as during the 
summer, The accompanying illustration shows a 
Linn tractor rigged up to show both sled and wheel 
steerage. 


oo 





THE SMALL MILL operated by water power 
seems to be passing out of existence; but in 
its place comes the large power plant with 
hydroelectric machinery and from it power is 
sent over wires farther than the early lumber- 
man shipped his product. 


A JT tractor hauling a boiler up a hill—a sample of the versatility of this machine which 
is making a record in the lumber field 





Acorn Brand 


“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 





Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
Sor immediate needs. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Oak 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 
Crossing 
Plank 
Grade Stock 














Sound Square 
Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood 





omen umber ("o. 


Mound, Louisiana 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK is 


now ready 
for shipment 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS. Tjumber Co., Inc. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southem Hardwoods 


d - 
Cypress snertieat Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE Pep, Gum 


8. R. Johnston, Manager. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA... 





W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 

we invite and other 

your future Dressed Stocks; 
Dimension a Specialty 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Quality Service 
Two Big Factors Today 
in our organization and retail dealers will be 


well pleased with both when they rely upon 
us for 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 27.—Altho industries of all kinds, includ- 
ing the large consumers of timber and lumber, are 
complaining about the steadily growing pressure 
of credit restrictions imposed by bankers, they are 
still buying material and stock in generous quan- 
tities. With production limited and deliveries be- 
ing made with extreme difficulty due to the lack 
of cars and slow movement of freights the princi- 
pal problem is transportation. Mills are slowly 
catching up with orders, but still have on their 
books a volume of requirements which will take a 
long time to fill. 


Retail demand is slack and dealers are buying 
sparingly. New construction is again showing a 
decline after taking a brace from the slump of 
several months ago. In the last week, for in- 
stance, the Milwaukee building inspector issued 
475 permits, against 626 permits in the same week 
of 1919, and the volume was $383,111, compared 
with $403,485 last year. 


Andrew and Arthur Oelhafen, L. A. Monde and 
Albert Rell, all of Tomahawk, Wis., and for many 
years connected with the logging and lumber indus- 
try in the North, have organized the Oelhafen- 
Mondeau Co., with headquarters in Tomahawk, to 
deal generally in timber and forest products. These 
interests have acquired a timber tract near Cran- 
don, Wis., which will yield more than 10,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 40,000 cedar poles, 125,000 cedar 
posts and 5,000 or more cords of pulpwood. Log- 
ging operations will be undertaken immediately. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 26—A slight softness was to be noticed 
in the hardwood market during the last week, and 
dealers are at a loss to ascertain the cause. The 
demand is off, but then it was off some time ago 
and there was not the slightest sign of a soften- 
ing market. The car situation is practically the 
same as it was when southern pine hit the slide. 
There is nothing from the dealers’ standpeint here 
that would indicate that there will be even a 
good supply of hardwood for the fall trade. 


Southern pine appears to have righted itself and 
the market is holding firm after a slight rise a 
couple of weeks ago. Shingles, which are in de- 
mand by the country trade, if not in Indianapolis, 
are steady; but lath appear to be about at the 
low point of two weeks ago. Dealers here still 
believe that lath are entirely too high but they 
say there is no indication that they will reach 
a lower figure. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 26—The railroad situation continues very 
bad, and loca] hardwood men report that ship- 
ments from isolated mills are not much better 
than twenty to thirty percent of normal. This is 
aiding in holding the markets firm, as there is no 
incentive toward taking orders that can not be 
shipped when there is enough business being of- 
fered at good prices to fill such cars as can be 
secured. It is claimed that there are a lot of 
consumers who will be hollering their heads off 
this fall, when the crop movement gets heavy and 
they can not secure shipment even at high prices. 

Business as a whole is a little better than it 
has been in hardwoods, and building lumber is 
showing much better. There is such a wide range 
of prices that it is a hard matter to tell just 
what the market is, but prices as a whole are 
fairly steady, and a much better business is pre- 
dicted after Sept. 1. 


Poplar is said to be the best item in the hard- 
wood list, with red gum next, and sap but a 
little off in price. Chestnut has been moving, and 
plain oak demand is fair. Quartered oak is quiet. 
Walnut and mahogany have been moving well. 
Ash is not active, but hickory is selling well. 


The panel and glued-up stock manufacturers 
have been having trouble in securing new business, 
due to cancelations from piano, talking machine 
and dining room furniture manufacturers, and 
general lack of buying orders. There is a good 
and steady demand for veneers. 

The R. R. May Hardwood Co. recently joined 
the Louisville Division of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, this making the tenth 
new member since the annual meeting in February. 

The Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association is 
getting in line to fight a proposed increase in 
general specific rates on workmen’s compensation 
insurance, as proposed by the companies before 
the State board. It is planned to raise and lower 





rates, but with an average increase of about 
12 percent. Sawmills would get a_ reduction 
from $6.17 a thousand to $5.01, the old rate 
having been out of reason. Wagon manufacturers 
would get a cut from $2.05 to $1.79; logging and 
lumbering, from $5.89 to $5.72; salesmen, 15 cents 
to 11 cents; clerks and office employees, 10 cents 
to 7 cents; drivers, $1.77 to $2.11; chauffeurs, 
$1.48 to $1.60. As a whole the lumber trade 
would come out very much better on the pro- 
posed changes in basic rules. 


A joint picnic of employees of the Frey Planing 
Mill, Southern Planing Mill, Louisville Planing 
Mill and Alfred Struck Co. was arranged on July 
24, the employees being taken to Fern Grove, 
twelve miles up the river, on the steamer America, 
for an all-day basket picnic. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 27.—The demand for the best grades of 
hardwoods in the southern Indiana market con- 
tinues very good, perhaps a little better than last 
week. Walnut and the best grades of oak lumber 
are strong. Prices for walnut lumber are un- 
usually high and some of the manufacturers report 
that good walnut logs are hard to get. The car 
shortage is keenly felt by the manufacturers of 
the tristate section and is holding back the ship- 
ment of logs from the South considerably. The 
retail lumber trade is holding pace with the whole- 
sale trade, July having been a better month for 
the retailers than the corresponding month of last 
year. 

Lumber manufacturers and retail dealers of 
Evansville, as well as those associated with the 
allied trades, will assist in arranging for the sec- 
ond annual exposition that will be given at Cook’s 
Park here Oct. 4 to 16. The exposition last year 
was given at Boose Field here and in spite of the 
fact that it rained almost every day during the 
exposition something like 100,000 visitors were 
attracted to the city. All materials to be used in 
the construction of the exposition buildings at 
Cook’s Park will be furnished by local dealers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 26—Lumbermen in Cincinnati are accept- 
ing the present dull season with a good deal of 
equanimity. Quite a number have taken the pres- 
ent occasion to go away on their vacations, but 
those that have stayed on the job are finding many 
excuses to get away from their desks in the hot 
afternoons. But if one went out to Redland field 
any afternoon, one would find a goodly representa- 
tive of the lumber fraternity rooting for the Cin- 
cinnati Reds to win. Others hie themselves to 
the golf courses about the city for a golf club 
has just been organized with J. C. West, of the 
J. C. West Lumber Co., as president, and the 
necessary practice for the coming tourney lures 
many to spend their afternoons teeing off and 
such things. It is evidence that there is no very 
deep concern over things in general and that at 
bottom the lumber trade’s sentiment here is one 
of optimism. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


July 26—The Timber Workers’ Union at Rhine- 
lander voted to return to work on a 10-hour basis 
last Friday. The same decision was reached at 
Marinette and Menominee, these being the last 
two towns in the second district to declare the 
strike off. 


There seemed to be, last week, renewed activity 
in the buying of both hardwoods and softwoods. 
For the first time in about sixty days hemlock 
is again being sold. Hardwoods remain fairly 
firm in price, a few smaller mills conceding a 
little on items on which they are overstocked ; but 
as a whole prices remain firm. Stocks thruout 
this territory are about 50 percent of normal, 
so the manufacturers have little to worry about. 
On the other hand they can not ship out orders 
they now have on their books because of the 
inadequate car supply. 


Shingles and lath have been somewhat uncertain 
in price during the last week, but most of the 
mills in this territory are pretty well cleaned up 
on both of these items. 


Many retailers are now coming up thru this 
territory looking for stocks for fall trade and 
most of them insist on shipment before the ad- 
vance in freight rates takes effect, so it now 
seems certain there will be the beginning of a 
brisk fall trade before the end of August. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 27.—Local shingle handlers express the 
opinion that shingles are still too high. One of 
them quotes clear at a figure that would bring the 
Pacific coast mill a price of $5.16. He says that 
the retailer at this price to start with would have 
to sell at $9 to get any profit. This high price, 
he says, is the reason so many substitutes are 
sold. 

Millard S. Burns returned last week from a 
month’s trip among the lumber districts of British 
Columbia. He says that the great difficulty with 
the mills there is car shortage. Some districts 
south are providing cars for the trade, but the 
supply for this section is very light. He sees no 
chance for water shipments by the Panama Canal 
at present, as there is no tonnage. 


Buffalo building permits last week numbered 95. 
The number of frame dwellings was only seven, 
which is about the smallest in years. The total 
costs were $245,700. The Atlantic Lumber Co. 
was granted a permit for an extension of its office 
building, to be 60 by 34 feet in size. 


C. W. Dodge, of the Sanford-Dodge Lumber Co., 
who has returned from a business trip to New 
England, says that lumber demand is improving 
and would be brisk if it were not for numerous 
embargoes. 


The Irwin Lumber Co., Erie, Pa., announces 
that after Aug. 1 W. L. Morley will have charge 
of its Buffalo office, which will be located at 301 
Niagara Life Building, and will handle sales in 
western New York. The company makes a specialty 
of southern pine. Mr. Morley is well known in 
the Buffalo trade, having since 1916 been with 
Mixer & Co. 

Henry George, of Graves, Manbert & George, is 
enjoying a two weeks’ vacation at Muskoka. Rich- 
ard Adams, of the same company, has returned 
from a vacation at Fourth Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

The semiannual meeting of Mixer & Co. was 
held on July 23 and 24. The first day’s program 





ANOTHER HEAVILY LOADED CAR 


With reference to large carloads—it is 
all right when you have all out of doors 
to load on, but Emery & Nelson (Inc.), 
of Napaine, Wash., recently loaded Ore- 
gon Short Line box car No. 160096 with 
50,101 feet of car lining and framing. 
—John F. Camp, Centralia, Wash. 











included luncheon at the Ellicott Club for the men 
and at McGerald’s for the ladies, followed by a 
drive to the Buffalo Automobile Club, where a 
meeting was held. A fine dinner was served at the 
club house, including brook trout, caught the day 
previous by President H. Shumway Lee. All the 
office force was present. A dance wound up the 
evening. Another business session was held on the 
second day. Those attending the meeting were: 
H. S. Lee, president; R. S. Fairchild, treasurer ; 
A. L. Dickinson, secretary, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
A. J. Barbour, vice president, Greensboro, N. C.; 
L. S. Rounds, Albany; C. F. Faith, Nutley, N. J.; 
H. A. Traphagen, Flushing; C. W. Dean, Corning; 
H. C. Hester, Greensboro, N. C.; J. M. Wiggins, 
Laurens, S. C.; C. M. Walker, Fayetteville, N. C.; 
W. L. Morley, Buffalo. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 27.—There is a better tone to the hard- 
wood market and there is some increase in the 
number of inquiries and orders béing received from 
both domestic and foreign channels, according to 
members of the trade. There appears to be perfect 
accord on these points. J. H. Townshend, presi- 
dent of the American Overseas Fowarding Co., re- 
ports that this firm is now booking hardwood lum- 
ber for export at the rate of from 200 to 250 cars 
a month compared with an average two weeks ago 
of approximately 100 cars a month. He accepts 
this as positive proof that foreign interests are 
coming into the market in a rather larger way. 
Furniture manufacturers are placing orders in 
rather larger volume while some fair-sized orders 
have been placed by the automobile industry. Mis- 
cellaneous buying is not particularly aggressive 
and the market still remains rather quiet. There 
has been no advance in ‘prices but the market ap- 
pears to have steadied around the present level. 
Members of the trade generally feel that the next 
change is likely to be toward higher prices be- 
cause of the restriction to production resulting 
from, or rather forced by, unfavorable financial 
and transportation conditions. 

Building operations here are on a rather restrict- 


ed scale because of the difficulty of securing 
finances and transportation. Tight money is re- 
sulting in curtailment of new projects while in- 
ability to secure transportation for lumber, floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding, brick, lime, cement and other 
materials is having the effect of greatly slowing 
down work on projects actually under way. Build- 
ing in Memphis for the first six months of 1920 
shows substantial increase over the corresponding 
period of last year, but those identified with the 
building trades are not altogether confident that 
the last half of the year will show increase and 
are actually doubtful if there will be any gain 
unless there is distinct change for the better in 
both financial and transportation conditions very 
soon, 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has just 
received word from Fred B. Larson, formerly his 
assistant here, that he is improving slowly and 
hopes to be able to return to active work in the 
next few months. Mr. Larson has been in Denver, 
Colo., for more than eighteen months. 


The Moyser-Shafer Hardwood Co., recently in- 
corporated here with a capital stock of $100,000. 
has established offices in the Randolph Building 
and perfected organization by the election of the 
following officers: Cyrus C. Shafer, South Bend, 
Ind., president; George O. Thuron, of the same 
city, vice president, and H. P. Moyer, Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer. This firm is taking the out- 
put of two mills in Mississippi and is making 
arrangements to handle the output of other plants 
as it is engaged, for the present, in the wholesale 
end of the hardwood lumber business. Mr. Moyer, 
secretary-treasurer of the company, was until re- 
cently manager of the sales department of the 
Delta & Pine Land Co., Memphis and Scott, Miss. 

The Saludes Lumber Co., which opened offices 
in the Odd Fellows Building here some time ago, 
has closed these offices and recalled George A. 
Turley, local manager, to headquarters in New 
York. Shortly after opening up in Memphis, the 
company purchased a hardwood mill at Chattanooga 
and decided to handle the output of this plant 
through the New York offices. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 26.—There is a slight stiffening tendency 
in hardwood but it is not manifested in any in- 
crease in prices. Rather it has had a tendency to 
hold prices already set and prevent further weak- 
ening. The dominating feature of the local sit- 
uation is the car shortage. Some of the roads are 
frank to say they can not furnish over 20 percent 
of the cars ordered. This prevents the manufac- 
turers from getting action on the limited number 
of orders they have on file at the present time. 

Inquiries among furniture dealers show that their 
demand is holding up well and they are finding a 
sale for practically everything they can get 
shipped in, but it is not reflected on the hardwood 
market. Locally, the fact that the banks closed 
down on paper which might be used in the purchase 
of automobiles has had no effect on the receipts 
of the dealers, some other method evidently being 
found to handle paper of this kind. Briefly, de- 
velopments in the last few days have brought the 
demand ptactically up to normal midsummer re- 
quirements. 





wo 


HYMENEAL 


SUTTON-JOHNSON. Harry B. Sutton, of 
the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Mrs. J. Violet Johnson, of 
St. Paul, were married July 17. Mr. Sutton is 
president of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association and is well known to the 
trade both north and south. 


WYMOND-CORRIGAN. Howell D. Wymond. 
secretary of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., and son of C. S. Wymond, of 
the Chess & Wymond Co., cooperage manufac- 
turer, was married to Miss Sarah Francis Cor- 
rigan, of Louisville, on July 15. They left on a 
motor trip to Indianapolis, Chicago and other 
points. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 24—Fred S. Chapman has 
brought suit against Elmer H. Cox for $175,000 
alleged to be due him as a share of a_ $350,000 
commission said to have been paid the latter for 
the sale of the large tract of timber recently 
bought by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. from_ the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., in the Cowlitz River 
basin. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., July 27—The long standing 
hardwood timber suit between Henry Combs and 
Flijah Adams, of Rockhouse Creek, was finally 
closed last week when a compromise was effected 
giving Adams title and full possession to 200 acres 
of timber and coal lands in Letcher County. 





KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Timbers of Quality | 
Planing Mill Products of Superio 
Workmanship < 
_—— Tip, Butt < 
Piling of Any <:.i;°32"" 
without Bark 
Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


|’ Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND (I. C. R. R.) La. 



































Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. 6. W. Law, Sec. and Treas: 





Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Yellow Pine ¢ 
Poitevent & Favre Laan Leak 
Mandeville, T umber Co. fit" Piling 


Louisiana 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.&L.&G. Bids. J 
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Redwood }- 





is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 

Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


1222 Lumber New York, 


z Lumber CHICAGO 


Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


103 Park Ave. 








We have for Sale 


—_ 
Ores White Pine ®"=" 


100 M 4/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 5/4 No. 1,2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 6/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 8/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 6/4 No. 3 Shop and Better. 
50 M 8/4 No. 3 Shop and Better. 


Prices on Request. 
|W. J. Campb 


ell Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 














Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 


M. M. Elledge 
Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 

sawmills and 3 planing 

mills at Corinth, Miss.; 
‘aden, Miss.; 


ed Bay, 
Ala.; Littleville, Ala. 





fee Go. Corinth, Miss. 


Short PINE 


Dimension & 
Boards 10to 16 





2x4’s 
Two by Four Specialists 
Shorties? YELLOW PINE 
ALSO HARDWOODS 


Planing mills and yards McR AE LUMBER 


at Corinth, —_ 
Burnsville and ‘ 
Corinth, Miss. 


Miss.; Sisler, Toon oe 
Cherokee, Ala. 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Mis 


x Makes Them SHORT 
4's Hogg-Harris 2 
x 


8t. Louis, Mo. 
4’s 








Sells Them 
Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills et Corinth, Hazard and tuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








CENTRALIA, WASH. 


July 24.—The lumber situation has changed but 
little during the last week, the mills operating 
with production at about normal. The market 
continues firm, with a tendency to advance owing 
to the possibility of a freight increase and short- 
age of cars. There is a shortage of fir logs that 
holds the price up. Several of the shingle mills 
have started up as a result of the advance in 
shingles. The local business is quiet, owing to the 
fact that the farmers are busy harvesting, which 
is also true of the middle West, where yardmen 
report a falling off in business. However, condi- 
tions look much better than before the Fourth of 
July, and, as soon as‘the railroads get back in the 
game, the demand will exceed the supply. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


July 24.—The shingle mill at the plant of the 
Cc. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which 
was destroyed by fire at a loss of about $12,000, 
will probably be rebuilt. It was fully insured. 
The shingle mill was leased and operated by Fred 
Moore, who recently opened a cedar camp, and if 
it is rebuilt he will have the same leasing ar- 
rangements. 


for two months or longer, and they have become 
content to go into an endurance contest and await 
whatever the future may hold with calmer philoso- 
phy than prevailed when the car shortage first de- 
veloped. 

All the lumber mills are in operation, but there 
has been no change upon the part of any manager 
in his program for suspension soon, or continuous 
operation, as the case might be. Every shingle 
man is running every day that operation is found 
feasible, and with a brighter market prospect they 
would be running full time were shipments possi- 
ble. Now they are limited by the ability of the 
railroads to provide cars. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 24—Purchase of about a hundred million 
feet of timber on a tract situated five miles north 
of Metaline, Wash., in Pend Oreille County, was 
announced this week by the Ohio Match Co. thru 
its local manager, Fred Shore. Eighty million feet 
is white pine. Three sawmills, costing a total of 
about $120,000, will immediately be erected near 
the timber. The timber was purchased by the 
match company from Joseph Murphy and William 
L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich. The consideration 





The logging camps of 





the Buehner Lumber Co. 
at Lakeside have been 
closed down for an in- 
definite time. About one 
hundred and twenty-five 
men were released. 
George Sailor, manager of 
the company, announced 
that the mill has on hand 
logs sufficient to keep the 
plant busy for several 
months and that present 
conditions do not warrant 
further logging opera- 
tions until the supply is 
consumed. 

The plant of the Ore- 
gon Export Co. in Marsh- 
field is closed because of 
log shortage. The com- 
pany has opened a new 
camp at Gaylord near 
Powers but it can not be 
operated yet owing to de 
lay in delivery of rails for 
the logging road. When 
the new camp starts it 
will reach a large amount 
of white cedar. 

The car shortage this 
month is being felt se- 
verely by lumbermen in 
Coos County and at 


Reedsport on the Umpqua The above illustration represents a scene in the yard of one of the saw- 


River. Several of the 
lumbermen have gone to 
Portland to make an ap- 
peal to the railroad offi- 
cials of the Southern Pa- 
cific in the hopes of get- 


mills operated by the Chas. Gill Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 
attention is called to the roll, or dolly being used to assist in putting 
the thick mapie on the pile. Any 
‘pleasure’ of wrestling heavy sticks of thick maple about, or for that 
matter, heavy sticks of lumber of any kind, will fully appreciate the 
labor saving and time saving features of this little device. 


Particular 


lumberman who has had the 





ting some relief. 

Edward Hines, Chicago lumberman, has been vis- 
iting Coos Bay. With him were Charles Hall, 
of Chicago, E. H. Hudson, timberman, and Judge 
Bennett, attorney. The visit of eastern lumber- 
men who were with representatives of the Bueh- 
ner Lumber Co. while here led to the report of a 
possible sale of the Buehner interests in Coos 
County to the Hines interests, but nothing offi- 
cially has been given out. The Chicago party, 
together with Henry Buehner and George Sailor, 
of the Buehner company, went from Coos Bay to 
Portland. 

C. McC. Johnson, operating a mill at Reedsport, 
has arranged for regular shipments by water out 
of the Umpqua River. The steamer Centralia is 
now taking lumber from the mill to San Francisco. 
The Reedsport Lumber Co. and the Winchester 
Bay Lumber Co., also of Reedsport, are building 
wharves with a view to shipping by water as 
well as by rail. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 24.—A week devoid of any development, 
apart from a slight strengthening of the shingle 
market, is the declaration of millmen and brokers 
here today relative to the situation in the lum- 
ber industry. Everything hinges upon the trans- 
portation problem, they assert, and none of the 
millmen look for any considerable degree of relief 


will approximate $250,000. “We will at once 
start operation looking toward removing the tim- 
ber,” said Mr. Shore. “Cruisers have been at 
work for some time and we are in position to go 
ahead with the project without delay. We expect 
this timber supply to last us five years.” 
Preliminary work is under way for the erection 
of two mills costing $100,000 each and the con- 
struction of flumes by George W. Hoag & Co., in 
Pend Oreille County, for the Diamond Match Co. 
One of the plants will be on LeClere Creek and 
the other on Calispel Creek. Foundations already 
are completed for the LeClerc mill. “We plan 
to have both plants in operation next year,” said 
Mr. Hoag, “and we will start logging this fall.’ 
O. S. Hitchner, of the Midland Lumber Co., 
Freeport, Ill., visited Spokane this week in com- 
pany with his brother, E. F. Hitchner, of Sandpoint, 
Idaho. The Illinois lumberman has held timber 
interests in northern Idaho for many years but 
this is his first visit to the district, he stated. 
The first consignments of extra freight cars, 
ordered west by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, are due to arrive in a few Gays in the 
Inland Empire, according to general railroad 
agents. “The first of these cars will begin to drib- 
ble in during the next few days,” said B. S. Mer- 
ritt, general agent for the Great Northern, ‘and 
from then on the number will increase. The first 
trainloads of empties will be broken up and dis- 
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tributed over the territory.” ‘'Within two or 
three weeks we will start to get substantial in- 
creases in cars,’’ said W. H. Ude, general agent 
for the Northern Pacific. "‘Once the movement 
starts, we expect to get several hundred cars a 
day. We feel very optimistic over the situation.” 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 24.—The car situation does not look as if 
it is going to get any better for some time, in the 
opinion of C. D. Thompson, traffic agent for the 
Great Northern here. Local millmen are of the 
same belief. Fred J. Wood says he doubts if 
there will be any improvement before some time in 
September. In the meantime the number of idle 
mills remains unchanged, except here and there 
where some small plant has resumed operation. 
One of these, the Dakota Creek Lumber Co., be- 
gan cutting again this week after a fortnight’s 
shutdown. The cargo and Larson mills of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are running, like- 
wise the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s plant, but the 
big plants of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. and the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. are still 
silent. 

The steamship Hastern Gale sailed from the 
Bloedel Donovan docks this week with 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for Hawaii, much of it consisting 
of box shooks. The steamship Hyades cleared 
from there with 200,000 feet for Hawaii. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 24.—Lester A. Brix, general manager of 
the Brix Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
business trip in the middle West, spending consid- 
erable time in Chicago and Minneapolis and then 
visiting Cleveland, Ohio, where Larry Smith will 
represent the company henceforth. Mr. Smith has 
been connected with the Portland offices for some 
time. Mr. Brix says his observations on the trip 
lead him to look for a fair volume of business in 
lumber in the fall. 

L. A. Nelson, Oregon secretary for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who was injured 
in an auto accident about two weeks ago, expects 
to go to his office Monday next after having been 
confined to his bed since the accident. R. D. 
Brown, assistant secretary of the association, with 
headquarters at Seattle, who was with Mr. Nelson 
at the time, is still at St. Vincent’s Hospital here. 
Mr. Brown was operated on today, this being 
necessary to set the broken leg. His back was 
also wrenched badly. 

Much interest has also been taken by the public 
and press here in the visit of Robert A. Long, 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, and a number of other representatives of his 
company, including J. D. Tennant, vice president ; 
Cc. B. and H. E. Swift, BE. H. Cox, of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Weed Lumber Co.; L. L. 
Chapman, manager of the Long-Bell company’s 
export department; M. Vandercock, consulting en- 
gineer, and C. H. Huffman, chief engineer. The 
visit is said to be for the purpose of selecting a 
site for the proposed mill that is to cut a portion 
of the logs to be brought to the river from the 
tract of timber recently bought from the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. in the Cowlitz River basin, 
a tract said to contain 2,000,000,000 feet. 

Henry Turrish, head of the Western Timber Co., 
is here from St. Paul, looking over the vast hold- 
ings of himself and associates in the Nehalen Val- 
ley country. One of the associated companies is 
now extending its railroad into the timber to the 
town of Pittsburgh. 

F. G. Donaldson, traffic manager for the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, says that 
the car shortage in the Willamette Valley is 
greater than ever, that mills are securing not 
more than 50 percent of their requirements. 

S. I. Godman, of the sales department of the 
U. S. Lumber & Box Co., returned this week from 
an extended trip east. He reports that stocks 
everywhere seem to be far below normal, with yards 
trading among themselves. Among the great cen- 
ters that he visited were New York, Boston, Dallas, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. The new mill of 
the company now being completed at Timber, Ore., 
is to start operations Aug. 1. The company is 
also building a mill at Rainier, Ore. 

L. E. Johnson, of the Everett Johnson Lumber 
Co., returned from the East a few days ago with 
the report that the housing situation thruout the 
East is still very bad but that money is not avail- 
able at present for reconstruction work in that 
line. He visited New York and other centers on 
the Atlantic coast and many of the cities of the 
middle States. Some yards he found fairly well 
stocked up, while supplies were almost depleted in 
others. He observed that in Nebraska and Iowa 
and, in fact, everywhere the crop prospects were 
most excellent, the best for years. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he believes that lumber is going to be 
purchased only in quantities to meet immediate 
requirements, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 24.—At least two manufacturers of fir are 
out to the trade with special discount sheets, set- 
ting forth a stronger tone to the market. Ad- 
vances are noted in common, which goes to $10 
over Rail B List, and boards, which rise to $6, 
$9 and $11 over. Uppers are practically un- 
changed, with flat grain at $25 over, vertical 
grain at $30 and stepping and finish at $35. The 
manufacturers report considerable increase in de- 
mand, with prices firming up a little, and order 
files heavy enough to take all the cars they can 
find. The car supply is only 20 percent, and the 
mills issuing the individual discount sheets report 
that they have all the business they can get out 
prior to Sept. 1. At that, they do not understand 
why they have not been completely swamped with 
orders. 

Wholesalers take the position that the market 
is rather strong but the demand not so good as it 
has been. There seems to be a feeling that there 
must be purchases at present values. Some busi- 
ness is coming along, and on the whole the situ- 
ation seems to be a trifle more free than hereto- 
fore. There is an outlook for brisk buying in 
August, to continue probably for three weeks, dur- 
ing which time the country yard trade is likely to 
become active thru the impetus of good crops. 
Wholesalers are reasonably optimistic. They are 
not discouraged at current figures reflecting the 
well-worn tale of car shortage and curtailed pro- 
duction. 

Altho most of the mills have been down, yet 
they have taken more business than they have 
actually produced in lumber. Notwithstanding 
the severe shortage of cars the studious lumber- 
man extracts considerable comfort from the gen- 
eral situation. Looking upon steel as a business 
barometer, and reflecting the outlook for lumber 
transportation, it is discovered that movement of 
freight is decidedly easier and that shipping con- 
ditions elsewhere are visibly improved. In a word, 
actual demand is far ahead of shipments and the 
market will continue firm on account of car short- 
age. The association report, embracing 122 mills, 
shows production at 61,595,260 feet, or 28 percent 
below normal, for the week ended July 17. Only 
1,330 cars were loaded out to transcontinental 
points, the total being approximately 1,000 cars 
below normal. The unshipped balance in the rail 
trade is 6,774 cars. 

As to the movement for trade acceptances, the 
West Coast association has issued a bulletin set- 
ting forth these points: “Banking advice indi- 
cates a tighter money market this fall. Lumber 
industry credits will probably be further re 
stricted. Suggestion has been made by bankers 
that in view of this situation the industry finance, 
at least in part, thru the medium of trade accept- 
ance. Bankers claim legitimate use of the trade 
acceptance will put lumber paper in liquid form, 
making it available for Federal reserve bank redis- 
count, shorten manufacturers’ credits, increase 
the money turn-over, reduce losses to a minimum 
and shorten the industry’s banking requirements.” 


Forest fires caused by lightning are so novel in 
the Puget Sound country that unusual interest 
attaches to the activities of the Washington State 
Forest Fire Association for the week just closed. 
About once in a decade a thunder storm of vast 
proportions bombards western Washington, but it 
is doubtful if there ever was a more severe 
atmospheric disturbance than that which occurred 
here July 15 and 16. Chief Fire Warden George 
C. Joy is just getting the returns. In the forests 
along the Darrington branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific between Darrington and Arlington, Snohom- 
ish County, there were seventeen fires from light- 
ning. In Skagit County there were twelve fires 
from the same cause, one fire southeast of Sedro- 
Woolley being quite serious. Early in the week 
there were reports of six fires in Lewis County, 
and today a mill at Ashford reports a fire started 
by lightning in an old burn in the eastern part of 
the county. In Clallam County one lookout reports 
four fires. In Grays Harbor there are reports of 
two lightning fires. 


The Herron Lumber Co. has moved its offices 
from the Henry Building to 1010 White Building, 
the former offices of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., which recently moved into larger 
quarters in the Henry Building. W. W. Herron is 
president of the Herron Lumber Co. and George 
M. Davidson, treasurer. The concern specializes 
in car material, railroad and structural timber 
and in industrial lumber requirements, as well as 
handling yard stock. Mr. Herron is well known 
in railroad and car business circles, having op- 
erated fifteen years ago in the South, where he 
specialized in southern pine car material and was 
one of the first to introduce Douglas fir for this 
purpose, opening offices in Seattle in 1906. For 
some years during the quiet period in construc- 
tion and industrial work Mr. Herron was engaged 
in other lines of endeavor, going back into the 
lumber business a couple of years ago. He served 
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Our daily capacity of 
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stocks at all times to 
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Basswood 


All grades of 4.74" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 
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All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
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Saw Mill 
CGperators 


located in the Southeastern and 
Gulf Coast districts who want re- 
liable selling connections will wel- 
come our experience. Write us. 


Aycock-Holley Graham (Heard) 


Building. 
JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA Lumber Co. 
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We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


¢s/ Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity, millwork and grades. 


ne 
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Heart of 

The Best 
Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 
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Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 








CENTURY, FLORIDA 





with the Fir Production Board during the war, 
aiding in getting out lumber for war work, and 
at the conclusion of the war he organized the 
Herron Lumber Co., and has since been eminently 
successful. In his new quarters it is his intention 
to push harder than ever the specialties that he 
handles. 

C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Toledo, Ohio, is visiting the 
Seattle offices of the company. He believes the 
lumber trade in general will continue for some 
time on a hand-to-mouth basis, and there will be 
no large buying at present because of a disinclina- 
tion to stock up heavily. “Yet there will be quite 
a little trade,” he observes. “Our own firm is 
enjoying good business and is finding sale for 
everything we can deliver, commencing with the 
first week in August.” Mr. Mauk has this to say 
about shingles: “I would unhesitatingly give a 
whole-hearted endorsement of the square pack as 
the logical, reasonable method, provided the mills 
could all be induced to adopt this unit. Lately I 
have talked to not less than a hundred retailers, 
and among that number I have not met one who 
had a logical or convincing objection to the square. 
Of course I encountered a few of the narrow-gauge 
type, who insist on the old plan; but by far the 
largest number of the retailers with whom I have 
come in contact favor the square pack.” 

As honor guest at the luncheon of the 100 Per 
Cent Club Tuesday A. L. Ford, of Chicago, manag- 
ing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, stated 
that the home building program thruout the United 
States had not been done away with but simply 
had been checked. He declared that everywhere 
there was urgent need for more homes. Touching 
the duties of citizens, he said: “The time has 
come when every one of you business men ought 
to take an interest in politics. If you do not, the 
country will suffer—and you will suffer with it.’ 
At the close of the address the business men paid 
Mr. Ford the compliment of a rising vote of ap- 
preciation of his remarks. George W. Wilson, 
vice president of the club, occupied the chair. 

J. P. Austin, director of the trade extension 
bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is a belated sufferer from influenza. He has 
been confined to his home thruout the present week 
and has been in a somewhat serious condition. 

A meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assgo- 
ciation is announced for Wednesday, July 28, in 
Tacoma, in honor of W. B. Greeley, chief forester, 
who is making his first visit to the Pacific coast 
since appointment to the office. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 24.—San Francisco yards are doing a good 
business, with a fair building demand. The large 
yards are carrying pretty good stocks. Buying is 
being done for present needs. There is a better 
feeling thruout lumber trade circles and many 
wholesalers report increased inquiries and some 
improvement in orders. The interior yards, in 
most sections, have been doing a good business and 
will have to replenish stocks in expectation of the 
fall trade. The advancing of fir prices in the 
North, also, will help the situation, as the yards 
usually prefer to buy on a rising rather than on a 
falling market. 

According to advices from the Northwest, the 
Douglas fir mills are holding for $24 base at mill 
on water shipments of yard stock, which would 
make the domestic cargo price, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, $33 base. At present, it is hard to get $31 
base here. Mills that have direct agencies in San 
Francisco may have more difficulty in putting over 
the advance than others, which are not so much 
influenced by California conditions, but are gov- 
erned more by the eastern demand. Randoms are 
bringing $30 and $31 flat. Vertical flooring is 
stronger and sales have been made at $30 over 
Rail B List. There is a better demand for timbers 
than for yard stock. 

Cedar shingles have been sold at $4.25 to $4.50, 
San Francisco, and the volume of business is small. 
Lath have taken a spurt, with sales at $6 here. 

White and sugar pine production is being rushed 
by all the California mills and the volume of dry 
stock unsold is very light. A shortage is expected 
next winter. The demand for California pine box 
shook holds up well and the mills and box fac- 
tories are turning out all they can to take care 
of the season’s requirements. Cannery business 
on spruce shook is reported rather slow, just now, 
as the canners are uncertain as to the quantity of 
fruit they will pack, owing to high prices of sugar 
and tin plate. Shop sales are light, but the de- 
mand is seasonal and will open up again in a 
month or two. Mills, generally, are in a position 
to build up their stocks rather than to sell at cut 
prices. 

The redwood lumber market is strong, with more 
inquiries from the Hast and California yards. 
While prices have been maintained right along, 
there were fears that weakness might develop. 
There are many industrial inquiries and orders are 


increasing somewhat. The potential demand is 
away ahead of the visible supply and a shortage 
of clears is expected before the end of the year. 

A considerable movement of Pacific coast lumber 
has been started thru the Panama Canal to the 
Atlantic coast by San Francisco firms and others. 
Parcel shipments are being made, as a rule. The 
number of vessels on this route is increasing and 
the effects of the car shortage may be relieved to 
some extent. The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. will put on five steamers between San 
Francisco and Baltimore. Lumber freight rates to 
— and Japan are now about $25 a thousand 
eet. 

F. B, Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., has arrived here from Susan- 
ville, where construction work on the new plant its 
ahead of the schedule. The sawmill building is 
completed and the machinery is arriving promptly. 
Mr. Hutchens hopes to be ready to saw white and 
sugar pine lumber early in January. 

H. B. Worden, vice president of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., this city, who has been spend- 
ing a vacation at Lake Tahoe, reports business 
quiet in the tank and pipe department. The plant 
at Pittsburg, Calif., is turning out orders promptly. 
Among the new contracts for machine-banded red- 
wood pipe are the following: For an irrigation 
plant in Texas, 14,000 feet of 14-inch pipe, and 
4,300 feet of 16-inch; for the American Refining 
& Smelting Co., in New Mexico, 3,000 feet of 6-inch 
pipe; 4,000 feet of pipe for irrigation purposes in 
Porto Rico. 

Carl Kupfer, formerly in charge of the products 
department at the Forest Service office here, has 
become northern California representative of the 
Cutler Dry Kiln Co., Buffalo, N. Y., under G. A. 
Austin, Pacific coast sales manager with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. He has already sold 
kilns to the American Trading Co. and Sultan & 
Co., this city. During the war, Mr. Kupfer gained 
considerable experience with all types of kilns in 
connection with the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. He had charge of work at the 
Rock Island arsenal, where unusually successful 
results were obtained in drying hardwoods. 

F. W. Tomes, of the National Redwood Co., is at 
the company’s San Francisco office, after a trip to 
Gualala, where the new redwood mill is under 
construction. Much of the machinery is on the 
ground, practically all of Allis-Chalmers make. A 
1000-kilowatt steam turbine generator will supply 
eurrent for operating the mill, which is expected 
to start up by the first of the year. 

The Caspar Lumber Co. is running with one 
shift at Caspar and cutting about 100,000 feet of 
redwood a day. C. E. de Camp reports an im- 
proved demand for lumber and expects a strong fall 
market. One of the three new donkeys, equipped 
with compound engines is now in operation and a 
considerable saving in fuel has been effected. 

R. L. Tiernan, of the Tiernan Lumber Co., this 
city, says that the company’s new sawmill at 
Spring Garden has just started up. A daily out- 
put of 40.000 feet of white and sugar pine is ex- 
pected. Eastern shipments will be made as soon 
as dry stock is available. 

The Red River Lumber Co. again broke its own 
record for production at Westwood, with a cut of 
776,000 feet in twenty hours, one day last week. 
With a daily cut of about 750,000 feet a normal 
summer stock of white and sugar pine is likely to be 
accumulated. Inquiries are fair and orders light, 
as-is usual at this season. There is no surplus of 
unsold shop lumber. There is no sash and door cut 
stock in excess of orders. The old Terry mill at 
Round Mountain, is in operation and shipments 
will be made as soon as the flume is repaired. 


W. S. Russell, sales manager of the Pacific Mill 
& Timber Co., this city, has returned from an ex- 
tensive eastern trip and reports business just fair 
in the sections visited, with many transit cars 
moving. President Hewitt Davenport reports 
California business looking up. The Bay Park 
Lumber Co’s, mill, at North Bend, Ore., is closed 
down, but shipments are being received from 
various points to take care of the demand. 

C. R. Sherrill, a wholesale lumber dealer of San 
Antonio, Tex., and J. J. Dodds, of Dodds Bros., 
wholesalers of Omaha, are among the visitors in 
the city. 

The new mill of the Feather River Lumber Co., 
at Portola, Calif., on the Western Pacific Railroad, 
is about ready for operations. It is equipped with 
a single band and a horizontal resaw with a return 
and will have a capacity of about one hundred 
thousand feet operating ten hours. All the ma- 
chinery is the very best and latest that money 
can buy. The Feather River Lumber Co. has from 
fifteen to twenty years’ supply of lumber and with 
its new mill will be an important factor in the 
California pine lumber industry. George Laws is 
president and manager of the company; T. A. 
Schomburg, vice president. and S. G. Pierson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. H. K. Holloway is also 
interested in the Feather River Lumber Co. 
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HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 26.—Mills are becoming further blocked 
out with lumber, and some of them are running 
on short time. Only the mills with plenty of 
available yard room are making any effort to run 
steadily. There are no indications as yet as to 
when the car supply will be increased, and the cost 
of operation is considerably higher when operat- 
ing under such conditions. More of the mills 
would close down, but they want to hold their 
crews together and they realize that the men must 
have practically regular work. Market conditions 
are better. While the volume of business is not 
extra heavy, lumber is hard to buy because of cur- 
tailment of output, and even if mills could take on 
more orders they see no reason for loading up 
with new business when they are unable to ship 
what they now have on hand. There has been 
considerable improvement in labor conditions. As 
a rule wages are holding up and common labor has 
shown increased efficiency. 

The Griffin & Johnson Tie Co., of Biloxi, Miss., 
has closed a contract for 25,000 cross ties with 
the American Tie & Timber Co., of New York, the 
timber for which will come from various counties 
in southern Mississippi. This is the second con- 
tract for that concern, the first having been for 
50,000 ties. The company has mills at Wiggins, 
Danzler and Latimer, Miss., engaged in cutting 
ties. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 26.—No change in the market conditions 
can be noted since last week. More orders are be- 
ing booked than are being shipped, as car supply 
is extremely short—and there seems no hope for 
any material betterment. No decline in prices has 
been noticed during the last two weeks, and it is 
believed that any change in prices will be upward. 
Labor supply is adequate and weather is good. 
Production in this territory has been curtailed at 
least 50 percent. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 26.—The prospects in the North Carolina 
pine market for the near future appeared some- 
what brighter during last week from a manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint, because of the larger number 
of inquiries received and also the larger amount 
of business booked without the necessity of fur- 
ther slashing prices indiscriminately. It is true 
that the number of inquiries for good rough lum- 
ber hag been small and the buying has been light, 
but it is felt that, while further reductions in 
quotations may be necessary to get in touch with 
competing woods, all the price cutting in the world 





Power dwells with cheerfulness.—Em- 
erson. 





just now will not influence buyers to purchase 
more largely, for the reason that they are pretty 
well stocked and have but few calls on them for 
building lumber of this sort. The mills are carry- 
ing a surplus of good lumber, but in very few in- 
stances has this grown to sufficient proportions to 
cause uneasiness or worry due to small production. 
There is still talk of mills preparing to shut 
down or having this under consideration, but thus 
far nothing has been heard of a definite nature, 
as the mills are loath to disrupt their present or- 
ganizations. 

There has been a better demand for 4/4 edge 
box, particularly when dressed and resawn, and 
this is going principally into the Metropolitan and 
New Jersey markets on permits. Mills refuse 
business for embargoed territory unless permits 
are furnished with orders. Box makers are still 
buying little stock and that is principally air 
dried, which is being offered them at very low 
prices due to the small mills being overanxious to 
keep their cut moving. The weather has been 
very rainy during the last week or ten days and 
this should have the effect of curtailing air dried 
production somewhat. Kiln dried mills have no 
trouble getting their prices to embargoed terri- 
tory, which is causing them to hold firm on edge 
box in other sections unless a slight concession 
is felt necessary to secure prompt movement of 
stock. There is little demand for edge culls and 
red heart, but prices have shown no further 
change, as it is felt futile to lower prices to in- 
spire further business. Inquiries for rough stock 
box have been rather numerous, but notwithstand- 
ing the kiln dried mills have made further slight 
reductions they have secured very little of this 
business in competition with air dried and south- 
western mills. The demand for box bark strips, 
dressed and resawn, is growing larger, altho indi- 
vidual orders are small. Mills in position to work 
strips for prompt shipment can maintain a bold 


front as to price, but on rough strips there is a 
tendency to concede 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
if prompt shipment is assured. 


There is a slightly better demand for dressed 
stock and sales during the week were a little 
larger, the orders being mostly for mixed cars of 
flooring, ceiling, partition, dressed boards etc. The 
retail yards are buying some lumber, which is an 
improvement over their attitude for a considerable 
period, but this buying is only for immediate 
needs and no account is taken of the future. Roof- 
ers are active, but air dried stock and other com- 
peting woods are being delivered at lower prices 
than kiln dried roofers are being quoted at f.o. b. 
Norfolk. Building in this section is showing a 
slight improvement, altho labor strikes are retard- 
ing progress considerably. It is felt, however, that 
some understanding will be arrived at within a 
short time now. The mills have conceded some- 
thing during the week in prices, but not as much 
as would be expected in view of competition that 
they are up against. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 26.—In the face of increased inquiries and 
shortage of cars, southern pine has advanced $5 
to $8 a thousand over what it was bringing thirty 
days ago. One-inch is the scarcest item on the 
list and the price is very stiff. Dimensions 
responded the least to the general advance, 2x4’s 
not gaining over $5 a thousand. 

Southern pine men feel very optimistic over 
the situation and take the position that the price 
has not yet reached what might be called a level. 
They expect further advances, but nothing like a 
runaway market. In fact they would use their best 
efforts to avoid a sensational rise. 

Should the Beaumont wharf and dock com- 
mission find that it can lease a plot of ground 
300x300 on the river front, it is practically cer- 
tain that another sawmill will be located within 
the city limits. Charles Sigler, who now operates 
two mills, should the negotiations be successful, 
will erect a planing mill to take care of retail 
trade and dress lumber in transit. It would have 
a capacity of 25,000 feet a day, cutting both hard- 
wood and southern pine. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 26.—The special Senate committee on re- 
construction and production probably will hold a 
hearing in New Orleans during the early fall. E. 
J. Gay of Louisiana is a member of the committee 
and is taking an active part in its work. Secre- 
tary-manager Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, was in conference recently with Senator 
Calder of New York, the committee chairman, who 
suggested that the association prepare for submis- 
sion at the New Orleans hearing information re- 
garding the effect of the car shortage and traffic 
congestion on home building, the effect of the 
restrictions on loans for building purposes, the 
extent of the housing shortage in the South and 
the comparative cost of building materials. 

Neshoba County, Mississippi, recently employed 
a timber estimator to cruise the timber in the 
county for purposes of assessment. A dispatch 
from Philadelphia, the county seat, states that the 
estimator’s final compilation figures the total stand- 
ing timber in the county at 550,000,000 feet, 
whereas the present assessment rolls account for 
only 165,000,000 feet. The increase amounts to 
385,000 feet, and if it stands and the average 
assessment reaches $3 a thousand, the taxable 
valuation of the county will be increased by well 
over $1,000,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 27.—In its report of conditions for July, 
the Eighth Federal Reserve Bank, thus sizes up the 
lumber situation: “The decline in’ southern pine 
prices has been checked, and since July 1 there has 
been a material stiffening in the market. More 
inquiries have been received, many of which have 
resulted in the placing of orders. Traveling sales- 
men report retail yards in bad need of supplies. 
with many beginning to purchase. Sawmills to 
the south, which had been idle, due to high water, 
are again at work. Hardwood is relatively slow. 
not much improvement in the demand being noted. 
Consumers are busy, but disposed to use what 
stocks they have. Car oak is an exception in the 
dull hardwood situation, both railroad and indus- 
tries being in the market for this material. Col- 
lections are backward, and the car shortage is 
hampering business.” 

The retail lumber business is rather slow and 
in addition two factors are deterring construction, 
a strike of carpenters for a wage of $1.25 an hour 
for an 8-hour day, and the general tightness of 
the money market. It is believed that within 
the next few weeks there will be a material in- 
crease shown in building activities. 
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lumber manufactured 
right, graded right, 
shipped right and 
plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s 
trade mark as is our 


FERRY BAKER LUMBER CO: 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
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Biaunlingmer Compayy 
DanuliopeR Come 
; N MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Be CIEIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS } 
EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis ‘of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 

x Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 

ant) ride from Portland. 
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ano BIG TIMBERS 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








J. W. Wells, sales manager of the Jerome Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Jerome, Ark., stopped here sev- 
eral days last week on a business trip east. He 
formerly was with a St. Louis concern and is well 
known here. 


W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Co., has gone to Estes Park, Colo., to join Mrs. 
Dings and their two sons for several weeks. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


July 26.—vVery little change is noticed in the 
southern pine market since last week. Prices re- 
main jirm and inquiries continue plentiful. The 
ear shortage becomes more severe each day, espe- 
cially on the Santa Fe Railroad, and taking this 
into consideration the mills have about all the busi- 
ness they can take care of now. The demand for 
upper grades is still very strong and inquiries for 
ear materials of all kinds continue plentiful. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


July -26.—A large delegation of Columbus lum- 
bermen will attend the midsummer meeting and 
picnic of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers which will be held at Cedar Point, Aug. 
13 and 14. The party will be made up of W. L. 
Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co.; H. R. 
Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co.; E. EF. Calli- 
nan and J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co.; J. E. McNally, of the J. E. McNally Lum- 
ber Co.; H. D. Brasher and P. M. Anderson, of the 
srasher Lumber Co.; J. M. Andrew, of the Central 
West Coal & Lumber Co.; Ernest G. Dillow and 
H. B. Walker, of the Franklin Lumber Co.; D. 8. 
Benbow, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co.; W. L. 
Jones, secretary of the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Club; and others. 


The J. E. MeNally Lumber Co. will soon install 
a striker or molding making machine in its plant 
on Snider Street. Additional sheds for the care 
of its lumber stock will be erected and a number 
of other improvements are contemplated. 


R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a slight improvement in the demand for 
hardwoods, with prices showing more firmness in 
every way. Shipments are still largely delayed 
because of car shortage and railroad embargoes. 
Dry stocks are not large and a better demand for 
stock is expected during the fall. 

M. W. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column and Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip to the mills in West Virginia, where 
he went over the situation. Mr. Stark reports a 
steady demand with prices holding up firm at 
former levels. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 27.—Trade here, while not up to the nor- 
mal volume for this season, appears to satisfy 
sales managers and wholesalers and a good many 
of them are optimistic over the fall and winter 
outlook. Country yards and industries continue 
steadily ‘in the market, but city yards are holding 
back, apparently waiting for some sign of a re- 
vival of building this fall. The city yards bought 
heavily in the spring when there was a rush of 
new building and so their stocks are still in fairly 
good shape to meet current demands. Country 
demand just now is strong in the Southwest and 
appears to follow the harvest northward. Re- 
ports that come from the country retailers are very 
encouraging, the harvest has exceeded all expec- 
tations and the corn outlook is for one of the 
largest crops ever grown in the transmissouri 
section. With the car situation still very bad, a 
great deal of storage will have to be built to 
protect the grain and for this reason country 
yards are taking a great deal of common boards 
and dimension. A published report from Topeka, 
Kan., is that it is estimated that under existing 
railroad conditions it will take two years to move 
to market the grain on hand and this year’s crop 
The country continues to send out loud howls for 
grain cars, and with this and the demand for coal 
cars, the lumber mills are not getting anywhere 
near the number of cars they could use. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


July 27—Dealers thruout the territory report 
to Omaha jobbers that a great deal of building 
activity is expected on the farms as soon as the 
harvest is out of the way. The fall wheat crop 
is mostly cut and threshing has been going on 
for ten days or more. There will be a temporary 
lull in farm work between harvest and corn 
husking time, broken of course by the necessity 
of getting the hay crop out of the way, so dealers 
say there is prospect for a lot of farm building 
during the late summer and fall. One jobber 
said that—from reports he had been receiving 
regarding farm building, construction of school 
houses thruout the territory where the districts 
have only recently been able to sell their bonds, 


and prospective home building in the towns and 
cities which are still in desperate need of housing 
facilities—he is expecting to see building opera- 
tions come back to normal within ninety days. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 27.—No price changes of any importance 
have been noted by leading lumber dealers here in 
the last week. Prices on southern pine boards 
continue to show strength and the mills are ap- 
parently short of having an adequate supply of this 
line of material. The general tone of the market 
is reported as very satisfactory to the leading 
Pittsburgh wholesalers, who believe that a general 
resumption of building operations has set in on 
the heels of settlement of the carpenters’ strike, 
which had left these projects at a standstill for 
about two months. . The bricklayers’ strike also 
has been settled. Yard stocks are moving more 
briskly than at any other time during the last two 
months. 


Inquiries, especially from industrial concerns 
and centers and particularly for the lower grade 
stocks, continue plentiful. More orders are being 
placed and the local dealers look for a good fall 
business, following one of the dullest summers ever 
experienced here in the building line, as well as in 
the movement of lumber stocks generally. 


A leading Pittsburgher, who has lumber inter- 
ests in Tennessee, says that one result of the car 
shortage is the severe damage done to logs and 
lumber piled for shipment, due to exposure to 
worms and insects and bugs. One firm is said to 
have about 5,000,000 feet in the Memphis district, 
which can not be moved because of the shortage 
of cars, and other firms have large quantities which 
are exposed to severe damage. Shippers of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products can not secure 
more than one-fourth of the box cars they need, 
even with the limited business that they are now 
doing. Many firms are using trucks for handling 
their logs. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 26.—The dullness in the lumber business 
here continues, altho some dealers, both wholesale 
and retail, report improvement. Most of the whole- 
salers are complaining about shipments into this 
city and further to the eastward, but some of the 
local yards report that they are getting all their 
purchases promptly, some even coming thru with- 
out permits. There surely is a lot of railroad con- 
gestion and shipments are badly tangled up, with 
little in the immediate future of a cheering nature 
Where a few dealers are getting shipments thru, 
many others are getting practically none, and in 
some cases the yards are badly needing the lum- 
ber that is somewhere on the road. 


Buying seems to be a little more spirited, both 
among the yards and the big industrials, and with 
railroad conditions improved there would be a 
good business moving, altho nothing compared 
with what should be in the face of the latent de- 
mand. Builders would like to proceed with the 
erection of homes, but they can not finance them, 
and there is still a lot of uncertainty about get- 
ting materials to finish without expensive delays. 
Most of the yards are moving a good volume of 
lumber, both in the city and outside, and the 
replacement orders make some nice business for 
the wholesalers, but there is no evidence of buying 
for real substantial stocks, and the average yard 
stock is below par. All kinds of building work 
except operative dwellings are active, as are many 
lines that consume lumber. Planing mills are 
busy on old work, but are not booking much big 
new business, the current work being more in the 
alteration and extension lines. Some of the strik- 
ing millmen and cabinet workers are still out, but 
all the shops are on an open shop basis and it is 
claimed that the men are gradually returning to 
work, 


The demand for almost all the hardwoods is 
strong enough to keep down the supply, and prices 
are steady. Some woods show a little more freely 
on offered stock lists, but others are almost out of 
the market. White pine is scarce, and prices are 
stiff. Spruce is inactive, but as there is little 
offered it stays strong. Hemlock is very scarce, 
prices are steady, and little is offered. Cypress is 
in fair demand, and prices are firm. Longleaf 
southern pine is steadier than it has been, and the 
offerings are much reduced, with prices quite firm. 
North Carolina pine is offered freely in some items, 
but prices are steady, and there are few forced 
sales. Lath are slow but steady in price, while 
shingles are slow and offered at off prices. 

Harry G. Parker, of Rayner & Parker, has just 
returned from ‘a 1400-mile auto vacation which 
took him thru the Catskills and to the Thousand 
Islands, and down the coast. Taking it easy, and 
enjoying all he saw in the three weeks, he found 
this a delightful method of spending a vacation. 


Frederick S. Underhill, who is vacationing while 
recuperating from a recent bad spell, is the latest 
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recruit among the golfers, having gone to the Po- 
econo Mountains. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 27.—It is difficult to express any definite 
opinion on the market because the inclination is 
strong to await developments in an effort to de- 
termine whether fundamental conditions are likely 
to change so as greatly to affect the situation. 
There is little demand but there is a decided 
searcity of materials and prices are stronger than 
earlier in the month. All mill reports agree that 
production is low and that little stock will be 
available for the increased business which is ex- 
pected to develop early in the fall. 


The average retailer does not see his way clear 
to buy beyond current requirements. These are 
light and fitful. There is some building and a 
good deal of work in prospect, but evidence of un- 
employment is beginning to assert itself and, not- 
withstanding the general feeling that while some 
industries may have been forced to slow down 
operations because of peculiar conditions affecting 
their line and that this labor can be assimilated 
in other lines, the assimilation does not develop 
very actively and, taken all in all, there seems 
to be an influence toward cutting down the demand 
for lumber. There is not a lumberman in the 
market who considers this condition other than 
temporary and probably 95 percent of lumbermen 
believe that there will be a decided shortage of 
lumber in the fall, with substantially higher 
prices. Yet in the face of this and notwithstanding 
the fact that many are financially able to buy 
heavily, very little buying ahead is being done. 
While the outlook is good, immediate business is 


dull. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


July 28.—Many retailers took advantage of the 
invitation of the Woodstock Lumber Co. and were 
guests of the company at Beebe, N. H., over the 
week end. There they inspected the company’s 
mill and later journeyed to Lincoln to see the 
paper plant. Mr. Brown as usual proved an ideal 
host and the retailers who came from Providence 
on their return had large stories to tell of their 
trip and of Mr. Brown as a host. 


James W. Sewell, of Old Town, Me., whose abili- 
ties are well known thruout New England, has 
made plans to carry his activities into the South 
and middle West, and will be represented at Wash- 
ington, D. C. So great has become the demand for 
the reliable and accurate services of Mr. Sewell 
that he felt his southern clients should have the 
benefit of a more complete organization with 
quicker results. He will be in personal touch in 
the new fields. 


J. Strothard Brooks, of the James W. Sewall 
office, timber estimators and foresters, of Old 
Town, Me., and Washington, D. C., is making a 
quick examination of a large timber limit in 
Quebec. He has with him Joseph D. Latno, of the 
same organization. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 29.—Further improvement was reported in 
the demand for lumber and interior finish on this 
market during the last week. A larger number of 
permits than in over two months were issued at 
the Duluth building inspector’s office during the 
week, the great bulk of the work authorized being 
of frame construction. Jobbers noted a firmer 
market, with quotations on white pine, both 
boards and dimension, holding at the lists set in 
June. The steadying up in quetations after a 
period of irregularity is bringing buyers into the 
market who had been holding off and it is pre 
dicted that lists will rule at around their present 
basis for the fall trade. Millmen in this city and 
territory are of the opinion that a strong under- 
lying situation has been brought about thru the 
cutting down of lumber stocks as a result of cur- 
tailment of output owing to the Timberworkers’ 
strike. It may be mentioned that the strike was 
definitely ended last week with the return to work 
of six hundred men in the Rhinelander (Wis.) dis- 
trict. They all went back on a 10-hour basis 
after having been out since May 3. Six cargoes of 
lumber were loaded out at the docks here during 
the week, of which five were for Tonawanda, 
N. Y., delivery. Other boats are scheduled to load 
during the present week, and it is noted by jobbers 
that buyers are showing more interest in having 
their orders filled. Dealers here have been re- 
ceiving inquiry from eastern jobbers recently for 
special lots of lumber for sorting up their stocks. 
Shippers are still experiencing trouble in making 
deliveries owing to shortage of cars and inability 
to obtain any definite guaranties from the rail- 
roads as to when they can be alloted to them. 
Inquiry for ties from the railroads operating 
over the Northwest continues to be a feature in 
trade circles here. Purchasing agents of the roads 
are now paying $1 to $1.25 for standard ties 
as compared with the Railroad Administration’s 


figure of 85 cents last year. Ties are being picked 
up in small lots wherever they can be obtained, 
and it is asserted that scalers are less exacting 
in their specifications. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 28.—W. S. Rosenberry, general manager 
of the Rose Lake and Winton Lumber companies, 
was in from the West last week to confer with 
heads of these companies. He reported western 
millmen quite cheerful about the coming rate ad- 
vance, on the assumption that it will put the 
railroads on their feet and restore a modicum of 
good service. 

W. G. Hulbert, secretary and treasurer of the 
Williams-Hulbert Mill Co., Everett, Wash., stayed 
here for some days on his way east to look over 
business conditions. He predicted a shutdown about 
the end of July unless conditions improve for the 
west coast mills. Car shortage is bad but demand 
also is very light and mills have been accumulat- 
ing stock. 

J. P. Lansing, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Mis- 
soula, Mont., was here a few days ago with Mrs. 
Lansing, on their way home from an _ eastern 
trip. He says that while business is slow there 
is as much trade as there is lumber, and there 
is nothing in the situation to cause worry. 

Harry Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., is on an eastern trip, made for the pur- 
pose of getting in touch with sales representa- 
tives in eastern centers. 

The Payson Smith Lumber Co., of this city, an- 
nounces the opening of a distributing and sorting 
yard for hardwood lumber at Battle Creek, Mich., 
to take care of its trade in that section of the 
country. H. L. Murel is in charge of the yard. 


Royce Mintener, of the Peter Mintener Lumber 
Co., Denver, was back here a few days ago visit- 
ing old friends, and reported splendid crop and 
business prospects in Colorado. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 24.—Altho the production of logs during 
the first five months of the present year was one 
hundred and three million feet more than in the 
same period of 1919, the prospect is that there 
will be a shortage in a few months. The cut for 
May was 170,608,032 feet, as compared with 146,- 
815,988 feet in May of last year, but since that 
time there have been labor and other troubles 
which have lessened the output of the camps. In 
summer, too, some of the large operators close 
down because of fire conditions and devote time 
to railway building and extensions so that they 
will be better able to take out timber in the more 
favorable months. At present only about 60 per- 
cent of the capacity is producing, and no more 
than a working surplus of logs is on hand. If 
the demand keeps as it is now, and millmen de- 
clare it is not up to standard, logs will be scarce 
this fall. Most of the mills are working, and 
during the last month some have even been running 
night shifts, tho this latter feature is not com- 
mon. 

Fir quotations are unchanged at $20, $25 and 
$30, with hemlock about $25 and cedar from $15 
up. A few months ago there was great call for 
cedar, and loggers gave special attention to get- 
ting it out, but of late practically no cedar has 
been cut. It is not yet scarce, however, and 
should a demand arise there should be little diffi- 
culty in supplying it. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 26—Trade conditions here continue much 
the same as during the previous week or two. 
Dealers are buying at a moderate rate, neither 
heavily nor lightly. Quite a number of the yards 
which had been letting their stocks run down 
are now finding it necessary to sort up, and whole- 
salers report that they are getting a fair amount 
of business from such quarters. 

Shingles have gone up nearly a dollar during 
the last two or three weeks. Today they are 
bringing about $6.30. Dealers who bought at the 
low figures may consider themselves fortunate 
as shingles a month or so ago were selling at 
less than the cost of production. 

Discussion with several wholesalers today leads 
to a belief that during the fall prices will con- 
tinue strong and that there is nothing in sight 
today to feel nervous about. The wholesalers 
believe that a dealer who wants to continue doing 
a satisfactory business had better keep a fair 
stock. Of course they admit a possibility of 
lower prices, but, on the other hand, there are 
many factors, chief among them the higher freight 
rates expected, that may cause price advances. 
It is hard to tell what is ahead, but the chances 
seem to be in favor of continued firm prices. The 
attitude of the retailers fits in fairly well with 
this point of view, as they seem to be buying 
quite steadily. 

The building business thruout Ontario today is 
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Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 

made from one of the finest stands 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
cf Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the paeking is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for priccs 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Shingle Co., Wan’ 


Wash. 


Try Our 


MATCHLESS 
BRAND 
CLEARS 

They Make 


Lasting 
Friends. 

















: Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


Of Unsurpassed Quality | 
We're mighty proud of our Fir | 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- 
sion,lumber; Hemlock boards,ship- | 
lap; CedarSiding and“‘Rite-Grade” | 
Shingles. Let us prove it. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


John D. Collins white Bids. 
|__ Seattle, Wash. Lumber Co. 














The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








Manufacturers iI 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES i}) 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 























Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Established 1891 


Carstens&Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars— Timbers— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 


) 























Shingles 


Premiums and Ordinary Grades 


About two-thirds of all the 
shingles made in the United 
States are Western Red Cedar— 
a pretty good sign that Red 
Cedar is also a winner for 


Bevel Siding 


In addition to Red Cedar, we also 
invite your orders for Douglas 
Fir Finish, Western Spruce and 
Western Hemlock yard and fac- 
tory stock. 


JE-MORRISLUMBER-CO: 


*INCe 
Manufacturers Exporters Wholesalers. 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


S SEATTLE,WASH 
80.000 FT DAILY CAR 


























active and building permits thruout Canada are 
far larger than they were a year ago. 


Cars are none too plentiful today at the chief 
lumber shipping points and there is a general 
belief that a car shortage is sure to develop this 
fall. The crop situation in Ontario is splendid, 
better in fact than it has been for many years. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 27.—Business during the last week was just 
about on a par with that of the previous week, 
with little change noted in either the market situa- 
tion or demand. Demand has, if anything, been 
a little beyond the ability of the mills to ship, on 
account of continued extreme scarcity of cars. The 
car shortage now has grown so acute that there 
is a growing tendency on the part of the mills to 
refuse business, which is making buyers rather 
restless, as they find it difficult to place some of 
their orders. There appears to be no desire on the 
part of the mills to advance prices on account of 
this situation, as they are content to let the present 
market stand rather than take on more than they 
can ship even at increased prices. In short, altho 
it might be possible to obtain increased prices by 
giving the customers preference in the way of 
prompt shipment on business now booked, the mills 
prefer to clean up orders consecutively rather than 
pile up new business. 

A number of large inquiries are coming in from 
eastern points, showing that business is beginning 
to open up considerably in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and further east, but the mills are to 
a large extent passing such business up, as they 
can not forget the difficulty encountered in getting 
shipments thru last spring and are content to 
handle a smaller volume to points where the rail- 
roads can make prompt delivery. 


There is a very general dissatisfaction on account 
of the movement north of so many empty cars that 
could easily be loaded with lumber before being 
sent north, but still the movement of empties con- 
tinues, which is depleting the supply rapidly and 
causing the shortage of cars to grow more acute 
every week. 

One of the large companies advises that about 


80 percent of the business coming in at this time 
is from the railroads. The large mills generally are 
receiving a good volume of business from railroads, 
which relieves the tension so far as general busi- 
ness is concerned and makes the mills less anxious 
to book orders for retail yard stock. Most of the 
big mills now are cutting on railroad business very 
largely. 

The labor situation is somewhat easier, and not- 
withstanding there has been a general reduction in 
wages, particularly at smaller mills, there does not 
seem to be much trouble with labor, as it is gener- 
ally recognized that the decline in prices is so 
great that the mills are compelled to reduce wages 
somewhat or the cost of production would exceed 
the prices they can get for their lumber. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 24.—Wilson Bros.’ mill in Aberdeen put on 
a night crew last Thursday to take care of in- 
creased cargo orders. The Donovan mill, which 
was only down one day over the holidays, continues 
to operate a night shift. The A. J. West Lumber 
Co.’s mill, which has been closed for several weeks 
on account of the car shortage, resumed opera- 
tions about ten days ago. All the mills in Aber- 
deen are now running and all the mills in Hoquiam 
with the exception of that of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. The car situation grows steadily 
worse. It is claimed by railway officials that the 
perishable freight and grain must be moved now 
and later fuel will have preference, which indicates 
that it will be fall before there is any improvement 
in the car supply to lumber shippers. 

The burner at the mill of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. collapsed on Monday last, but 
fortunately no one was injured. Corrosion of the 
bolts due to exposure to intense heat and the action 
of the salt air were the causes given for the acci- 
dent. A. L. Paine, manager of the mill, stated that 
the company was planning to make extensive re- 
pairs on the burner, which would have necessitated 
tearing down a part of the structure. The plant 
had to be closed temporarily in order to dispose of 
the refuse. 

(Concluded on page 91) 











NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Eutaw—Gosa-Steele Lumber Co., 
organized with capital of $100.900. Will build 
band mill and two planers a mile north of Eu- 
taw: modern machinery; standard gage railroad, 
extending from eight to fifteen miles north; 
houses. and lighting plant are being constructed; 
ready for operation by Jan. 1. 

CALIFORNIA. Emigrant Gap—Henry Ben- 
son, of Reno, and associates in the Lake Valley 
Lumber Co., are building a sawmill at Fulda 
near here on the Ogden line of the Southern 
Pacific. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—Russ Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $225,000; will establish 'saw- 
mills in timber sections of State: alker, 
secretary; Z. Russ, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Chamber of Commerce 
planning to bring veneer mill to city. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Douglas Lumber Co. 
purchased site at 2726 Roosevelt Road for offices 
and yard. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Corey-Scheffel Lum- 
ber Co., purchased site for new yard, sheds, 
switches, etc. First class plant to be equipped; 
probably install planer. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Mill plant of Alex- 
andria Cooperage Lumber Co., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, being rebuilt. 

Winfield—Charles Gillstrap, of Mathews-Gill- 
strap Stave & Lumber Co., of Hot Springs, 
Ark., is planning the erection of a stave mill 
here. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co. erecting plant at Orangeville, sub- 
urb of Baltimore, to make wooden cabinets. 

Baltimore—James Lumber Co. to erect plan- 
ing mill; will install elaborate blower system; 
plant electrically operated; carrier system to be 
improved. 

OHIO. Ashland—C. S. Garretson Lumber Co. 
completed new building. 

Cincinnati—M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; build- 
ing $75,000 dry kiln. 

OREGON. Albany—Alco Wood Products Co., 
installing machinery which will double capac- 
ity; planer, sander and_resaw included. 

Astoria—Grays River Shingle Co., Grays River, 
will rebuild plant recently burned. 

Astoria—Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. will erect 
mill and build railroad into timber. 

Marshfield—Prosper Mill Co., to construct log- 
ging railroad. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Tuxbury 


gga Co. will reconstruct burned portions of 
plant. 

WASHINGTON. Sumner—Sheds are being 
erected by the Triangle Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—Buffelen Lumber Co. will erect $100,- 
000 plant for making hardwood finish. 

Willapa Harbor—Willapa Lumber Co. mak- 
ing extensive improvements to Willapa Harbor 
mill, replacing dry kilns and installing a refuse 
burner. Planing mill being erected. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co. will rebuild its car 
repair building recently destroyed by fire; 350 
by 650 feet; cost about $450,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—C. H. Walker has suc- 
ceeded to the retail business of the Sterns Lum- 
ber & Export Co. 

INDIANA. Benham—Hiram H. Gilvin pur- 
chased Hayes Bros. sawmill and equipment and 
will operate under his own name 

Newport—Robert Lyday, of Clinton, Ind., has 
purchased a sawmill here and. will do custom 
sawing of frame and mine timbers. 

KENTUCKY.  Beattyville—South Fork Tie 
Co.; succeeded by P. Y. Drake & Son. 

Frankfort—Eversole Lumber Co.; purchased 
by Leland G. Banning; will be operated under 
his own name; corporation dissolved. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Plympton—William Per- 
kins & Son; succeeded by Gilbert H. West. 

MICHIGAN. Saugatuck—August Pfaff has 
— interest in the Saugatuck Lumber & Coa! 

oO. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
by Sage & Jones. 


NEBRASKA. De Witt—Hays Lumber Co. sell 

—", in De Witt to De Witt Lumber Co.; 
. Steele, of Tobias, in charge. 

gE Lumber Co. purchased _ by 
Clyde W. Havener and George S. Austin. Will 
be operated as Franklin Lumber Co. 

McLean—Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Norwood Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—American Wood- 
stock Co. changed name to Beveridge Coal & 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—John C. 
ber Co. moving to Long Island City. 

Brooklyn—Hein-Webber Lumber Go. changed 
name to Webber Truck Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Alexandria—W. F. 
=o & Co., sold to New Alexandria Lum- 
er Co. 


Drew—Sage Bros. succeeded 


Orr Lum- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. Timber Lake—Whittier 
Fett Lumber Co. sold to Timber Lake Lumber 
Co. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—J. Walker Wright 
Lumber Co. offices to be moved from Mountain 
City to Bristol. 

WASHINGTON.  Anacortes—Reichert Cedar 
Co. succeeded by Clear Lumber & Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Kelso—J. M. Loring, receiver for Washington 
Box & Manufacturing Co. announces sale of 
properties to Frank Slagle, of Portland, for 
unnamed interests. Consideration, $5,000. Mill 
will be operated with J. A. Knonant in charge. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Mannington—Samuel E. 
Taggart, planing mill operator, reported to dis- 
continue business; plant to be dismantled. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. _ Booneville—Elkin Lumber Co. 
will open yard in two months. 

Horatio—Horatio Handle Co.’s factory placed 
in operation turning out 2,000 handles a day. 

Little Rock—Jake Hilson and Sam T. Harmon 
have opened a lumber yard at 17th and Rail- 
road avenues. General lumber and building ma- 
terial business. Mr. Hilson was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Kimbro Lumber Co. and 
Mr. Harmon was formerly with the Charles T. 
Abeles Co. 

GEORGIA. Quitman—Company being organ- 
ized by J. H. Malloy, Fulton M. Smit . oe 
Smith, J. B. Smith and E. H. Smith - manu- 
— lumber and boxes, crate material and 
slats. 

ILLINOIS. Pontiac—Harry N. Kipp recently 
began a lumber business. 

INDIANA. North Vernon—North Vernon 
Lumber Mills, leased Reed & Roger plant at 
Vernon and will operate, making porch fur- 
niture and toys. 

LOUISIANA. lLaFayette—Lafayette Lumber 
Co. completed new sash and door factory, elec- 
trically operated; C. E. Hebert in charge. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Variety Wood- 
working Co., new concern. 

Manistique—Brown Lumber Co. placed new 
sawmill in operation. 

MINNESOTA, Slayton—Farmers’ Lumber 
Co., new eobperative concern, opens yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Co. completing new sawmill at Clear Lake. 

MISSOURI. Pineville—C. D. Resler, new lum- 
ber yard. 

NEW YORK. New York—George Gray re- 
cently began a wholesale lumber business at 
2039 Grand Central Terminal. 

New York—Eugene T. Gregorie recently began 
a wholesale lumber business at 347 5th Avenue. 
_ OREGON. Astoria—Youngs Bay Manufactur- 
ing Co. installing sawmill to cut alder for fur- 
niture and veneer. 

Hillsboro—Hillsboro Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan sawmill operation. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Southwestern Lumber Co. 
recently began. 

"ccna Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. will open 
yard. 

Walnut Springs—Mr. Richardson reported to 
open new lumber yard. 

VIRGINIA. Radford—G. M. Mitchell Lumber 
Co., recently began wholesale lumber and log- 
ging business. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Evergreen State 
Lumber Co. recently began wholesale business. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Heath Cedar Man- 
ufacturing Co. recently began manufacturing 
and wholesaling cedar products. 

Tomahawk—Oelhafen-Mondeau Co., organ- 
ized by Andrew Oelhafen and L. A. Mondeau 
and associates to do a general logging and tim- 
ber products business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Eutaw—Gosa-Steele Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital $100,000; band mill and two 
planers being erected. 

ARKANSAS. West Helena—Pekin Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $130,000; manufac- 
turing, buying and selling lumber and timber 
products. 

Fort Smith—Ferguson Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $350,000; takes over business of 
A, : Ferguson Lumber Co. and will continue; 
timber, timberlands, oil and mining properties. 

CONNECTICUT. Windsor—William Stinson, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; lumber and coal. 
_ FLORIDA. Lakeland—Lakeland_Manufactur- 

o., increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,- 


Quiney—Dezell Co., incorporated; capital, $25,- 
000; millwork manufacturing. 

INDIANA. Muncie—Grouleff & Mauck Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $75,- 


Muncie—Muncie Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $16,000 to $45,000. 

Paoli—Indiana Land Timber Co., 
$200,000; sawmill. 


incor- 
porated; capital, 
Shrev So Timber Co., 


LOUISIANA. 
incorporated; oe. Rg peter 

Shreveport—Oil Cit umber Co., increasing 
capital from $100, 000 to 75300, 000. 

MAINE. Lee ie om gay ga Land 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 


Sheldon—Missisquoi Land & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $300,000. 
* ‘peels Lumber Co., 
rated. 


MARYLAND. 


incorpo- 


Baltimore—Carolina Timber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $3,300,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb—Home Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000 

MISSOURI. 7 cn, cae Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100 

St. Louis—Loy-Lange Box Co., en a cap- 
ital from $60,000 to $120,000. 

St. Louis—Mueller Wood Products cal 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $200, 

St. Louis—Potosi Tie Lumber Co., Ccasaeten 
capital from $100,000 to $200.000. 

Springfield—Queen City Woodw 

, increasing capital from $50, 000 e $130 000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Kalt Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $250,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Ward-Brock Sash & Door 
Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 

Jefferson—Schofield Bros. Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital to $35,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—Slick Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Astoria—Shaw-Bertram Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Astoria—Youngs Bay Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKees Rocks—John Da- 
vis & Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Sharon—Loren T. Gantz Co., incorporated; 
capital, $125,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Morse & Buf- 
fum Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000; transfers charter from Massachusetts; 
wholesale lumber and manufacturing. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Gaylon-Crumley 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 

Knoxville—Rice Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Knoxville—Virginia Tie & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; development of lumber tracts near 
Knoxville. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Fort Worth Toy Man- 
ufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Mission—Texas Crate Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kermit—Kermit Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Milwaukee Com- 
mercial Auto Body Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000. 

Milwaukee—Phoenix Toy Co., 
ital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Stanley—Stanley Wheelless Trailer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $36,000. 

WYOMING.  Buffalo—Sayles Creek Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Boyd—G. W. Bishop saw and 
planing mill destroyed with 50,000 feet of lum- 
ber; loss $25,000; no insurance. 

IDAHO. Orofino—Fraser Lumber Co., plant 
destroyed; loss $15,000; no insurance. 

Spirit Lake—Panhandle Lumber Co.; cedar 
camp eight miles from Spirit Lake visited by 
fire; $15,000 worth of cedar poles destroyed. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Krueger Sash Co., 
tory and lumber yards damaged by fire. 
Rockton—G. M. Hopkins; loss by fire. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Alexander & Son, 
box manufacturers, loss by fire, $30,000; plant 
destroyed with large quantity of lumber and two 
motor trucks. 

KENTUCKY.  Pikeville—T. J. Williamson 
lumber mill destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000; no 
insurance. 

LOUISIANA. 
son; loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Co.; lumber and salt plant destroyed 
with several residences; loss, $1,000,000 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Edward Stinson 
Manufacturing Co., 327-335 Guilford Avenue, 
fire loss of $20,000. Company makes hubs, 
spokes and wheels. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Reed & Steeger Sash 
& Door Co., loss by fire. 

OREGON. Marshfield—C. A. Smith shingle 
plant destroyed by fire; loss $12,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA... Charleston—A. C. Tux- 
berry Lumber Co., on Copper River above here. 
lost planing mill, box factory and other prop- 
erty by fire; damage, $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Green & Newell; fire 
loss in lumber and shingle mill four miles east 
of Kelso, $12,000. Plant will be rebuilt and 
flume constructed to Pacific Highway. 

Palouse—Parnell sawmill, 16 miles northeast 
of here in Latah County, Idaho, and 100,000 
feet of lumber destroyed by fire; no insurance. 
Frank and Guy Parnell, owners. 

White Salmon—Graves Bros. mill at Husum, 
Berkey & Harvey mill at Gilmer and the Mill- 
sap & Dickey mill on Burdoin Mountain have 
all been destroyed in recent fires in this section. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Glady—Glady Manufactur- 
ing Co., sawmill damaged by fire; loss between 
$1,500 and $2,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Winnebago Fur- 
niture Co., loss by fire in veneer warehouse. 


increasing cap- 


fac- 


Denham Springs—C. L. Jack- 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


cnet = _— PORTLAND, ORE. 








We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


NNW LIAN 


FROM COAST TO ta 
SHIPMENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘ROUTES 


MMM oy PUN ALON (IRE re ee 


S MILLS 


MANUFACTURING 


Douglas Fir Oregon? 
West. Hemlock Spruce 


with a combined daily capacity of 700,000 feet, 
are at your service when you send your orders to 


Brix Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, for OREGON 
Pacific Goast Forest Products 
Minneapolis Office, Lumber ate rings Building, 


James T. Fryer in 
Members Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 





“Tote-road and 
Trail,” the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man. with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 

No book of verse 
will afford a_lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy. or serve aS a more welcome gift 
to his friend. 

‘Tote-road and Trail’ has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gold stamped, and with gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from @ 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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is only one of the woods we 
feature in our “Service” to 
Eastern Buyers but it is an 
important one and growing 
in popularity with lumber 
users every day. The uses 
for which it excels make it 
a readyseller everywhere— 
here are a few of them:— 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMEN SION, 


R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 


Can 


Ship 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK~—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Case, Mgr. 
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We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mar. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 





Julius Schuh, of the Schuh-Mason Lumber Co., 
Cairo, Ill., was in Chicago during the week. 


Larry Smith, of the Brix Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., called on the local trade during the week. 


George M. Boyd, of the Germain & Boyd Lumber 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., was a Chicago visitor this 
week, 


Jack Welsh, of Welsh Bros., Memphis, Tenn., . 


spent a few days in Chicago this week, on his 
return home from a vacation trip. 


Russell J. Matthias, of the Russell J. Matthias 
Co., arrived in Chicago last Tuesday night, thus 
completing the trip around the world which he 
started about a year ago. 


Ted Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago for a day 
during the week. He is returning to Memphis 
after a brief vacation spent in the North. 


LeRoy Christy, of the Christy Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was a western wholesaler who 
visited this city during the week. After a day or 
two here he proceeded to Detroit, Mich., on busi- 
ness. 


F. V. Dunham, field representative of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
just returned from a trip of several weeks’ dura- 
tion, during which he visited Wisconsin, Michigan 
and other northern points. 


Albert A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co., returned this week from a stay of 
several weeks in the Inland Empire, where he 
visited the mills for which he is selling and made 
a thoro study of western pines situation. 


Charles Myers, who recently severed his connec- 
tion with the Hilgard Lumber Co., of this city, 
has moved to Montgomery, Ala., to join the sales 
force of W. L. Shepherd & Co., wholesalers in that 
city. It is understood that he will open up a 
west Coast department for that concern. 


Harry G. Hayes, of the Hayes Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago this week on 
business connected with the sales office which 
he has recently established in this city. Mr. 
Hayes has just returned from one of his periodical 
trips to the west Coast, and after a short stay in 
this city left for Minneapolis. 


J. Leo Throm, Chicago representative for Colby 
& Dickinson (Inc.), Seattle, Wash., is giving up 
his office at Room 718 Arcade Building, and pending 
his securing new quarters, which in view of the 
nature of his present duties might not be for some 
time, his business as well as home address will be 
4718 Woodlawn Avenue, Apartment A. 


D. A. Swan, president of the Midland Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., was a caller on the Chicago 
trade this week. He spent much of his time with 
his old associate, J. Leo Throm, who only recently 
resigned his position as secretary-treasurer of the 
Midland company, to come to Chicago as the rep- 
resentative in this territory for Colby & Dickinson 
(Inc.), Seattle, Wash. 


Prof. F. F. Moon, dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, spent a few days 
in Chicago this week in conference with the various 
associations aeadquartered in this city. He took a 
prominent part in the proceedings at the decennial 
celebrations of the Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wis., last week, and it was on his way 
home that he stopped off in this city. 


Charles Webster, of the Carpenter-Webster Lum- 
ber Co., Waucoma, Iowa, and Ben Webster, his son, 
were Chicago visitors during the week. Mr. Web- 
ster, sr., reports lumber consumption in his terri- 
tory to be very satisfactory, and while here he 
placed some orders to replenish his rapidly de- 





Advertising help is offered to retail 
lumbermen by the new service insti- 
tuted by the retail service bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago. Plans, methods 
and data are offered thru this service. 














creasing stock. He says that Iowa is having the 
biggest crops this year it ever had, and that a lot 
of lumber will be used in the State this fall. 


F. J. Darke, sales manager for the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis., was in the city during 
the week. He reports the market for northern 
hardwoods as slightly weaker, on account of the 
mills having about completed shipments on old 
orders and now having to enter the market in 
competition with the southern hardwoods. The 
prices on the northern product have remained very 
firm according to the levels established several 
months ago, whereas those on the southern have 
been on the decline for some time; consequently, 
some reductions in the former have become neces- 
sary to place them on a competitive basis with 
the latter. 


Bert E. Cook, Chicago sales representative for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., left this week for a vacation trip to 
the West, accompanied by Mrs. Cook and their 
two daughters. Mr. Cook went direct to Los An- 
geles, Calif., where he will meet J. B. White, presi- 
dent of the company, for a conference; there 
after he will take a leisurely jaunt up-Coast, visit- 
ing the Yosemite Valley, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. On the return trip 
he will visit the Yellowstone Park for a few days, 
and Denver, Colo. Mr. Cook expects to be gone 
about four weeks. 


A CAPABLE ‘‘LUMBERWOMAN’’ 


ABERDEEN, WASH., July 24.—There is now a 
woman “lumberman” in Aberdeen, in the person 
of Miss M. E. O’Brien, who recently assumed the 
management of the Evergreen State Lumber Co., 
of which P. R. Hogan is president and O. K. 
Mowat vice president, handling the output of sev- 
eral small mills in which they are interested in 
that vicinity. Miss O’Brien gained her first ex- 

perience in the lumber 
business with Harrison G. 
Foster at Tacoma, going 
later to St. Paul to take 
tharge of traffic when 
Mr. Foster became the 
vestern representative of 
the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests that were at that 





MISS M. BE. O’BRIEN, 
of Aberdeen, Wash. ; 
Manager of Evergreen 
State Lumber Co. 





time engaged in whole- 
saling Pacific coast lum- 
ber and shingles under 
the name of the Coast 
Lumber Co. Miss O’Brien 
remained with this con- 
cern until it went out of 
husiness and was then for several years with the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. at Minneapolis. 


She returned to the West, however, in 1908, 
going to Seattle to compile the rate guide issued 
by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. She 
originated the idea of publishing the book in its 
present loose leaf form. At that time lumber and 
shingle rates were in a most disturbed condition, 
due to the entrance of the Oregon-Washington 
Railway & Navigation Co. and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul on the Coast and the establish- 
ing of terminal rates. She gave up this work on 
account of ill health and later accepted a position 
as chief clerk in the office of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, Aberdeen, where she was for eight years. 

In the fall of 1919 she gave up this work on 
account of ill health and took a much needed vaca- 
tion, returning last spring and making her present 
connections. In addition to marketing the output 
of the mills in which the members of the company 
of which she is manager are interested Miss 
O’Brien acts as representative of eastern buyers 
and also buys for several Seattle and Portland 
wholesalers. 

Her long experience well qualifies her for her 
present work. In private life she is Mary Estelle 
O’Brien, but as a “lumberman’”’ she is just plain 
M. E. O’Brien, and is another striking proof of 
woman’s mental and business equality with men. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IS APPOINTED 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association an- 
nounced this week that Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., president of the association, has appointed 
the following to serve on the executive committee 
for the current year: Horace F. Taylor, chair- 
man; E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles 
H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind.; W. E. Chamber- 
lain, of Boston, Mass.; Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., 


OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


New York, July 27.—George F. Gray, who for 
a number of years has been the Metropolitan rep- 
resentative of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, 
N. Y., has engaged in business on his own account 
and has opened offices at the Grand Central 
Terminal. 

Mr. Gray will represent in the eastern market, 
G. W. Gates & Co., of Portland, Ore., for the sale 
of Douglas fir, Washington and British Columbia 
spruce and other Pacific coast products. He will 
also represent the Redwood Manufacturing Co., of 
San Francisco, Calif., and handle its products, in- 
cluding those of the tank and pipe department. 

Mr. Gray has had considerable experience in the 
spruce and white pine and Coast business. In acd 
dition to these exclusive representations he will be 
associated with reliable manufacturers of Idaho, 
Oregon and Tonawanda white pine. 


TO DISTRIBUTE OREGON MILL WORK 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Another addition 
to Kansas City’s lumber trade interests is the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co., which is opening a dis- 
tributing plant here for Oregon fir millwork. The 
company has leased the building at Twenty-fifth 
and Genessee streets formerly occupied by the 
Builder’s Material & Supply Co., containing 31,000 
feet of floor space. The lease is for five years. 
The company is also placing distributing ware- 
houses at Chicago and Minneapolis. J. A. Gabel, 
president of the Pacific company, was here last 
week and negotiated the lease. 


CLIMBS MOUNT RAINIER 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—Walter W. Herron— 
in the White Building, Seattle—was one of a 
party of fifteen that ascended Mount Rainier last 
week and as a result exhibits a badly sunburned 
face, due to the action of the sun in the rarified 
atmosphere. The party, accompanied by three 
guides, left the Inn, Paradise Valley, at an eleva- 
tion of 5,600 feet, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
reaching Camp Muir, an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
shortly before midnight. There the party rested 
on the steep, snow covered mountainside in a 
rude shelter provided for this purpose until 4 
o’clock the next morning. They tried to sleep on 
mattresses lying so close together that it was 
impossible to turn over without waking the entire 
party. From there to the top the climb was 
gruelling. The summit, an elevation of 14,500 
feet, was reached shortly before noon. The view 
from the summit is marvelous, revealing below a 
panorama of snow covered peaks extending for 
hundreds of miles. After a half hour stay at the 
top, the descent was begun and Paradise Valley 
was reached in time for dinner. It is some achieve- 
ment to have scaled the highest mountain within 
the territory of the United States proper. 


POINTS OUT NEED OF REFORESTATION 


St. Louis, Mo., July 27.—In an interview in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Henry BE. Hardtner, 
president of the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., 
charged that Missouri is doing virtually nothing 
to reforest its lands and is criminally destroying a 
great portion of its timber lands. Mr. Hardtner, 
who also is president of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association and the Southern Forestry Congress, 
was in St. Louis on his way to Macatawa, Mich., 
with his wife and daughter. The southern lum- 
berman told what was being done in Louisiana in 
the way of reforestation. 


TO TAKE 5-YEAR VACATION 
Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Phil R. Toll, chair- 
man of the board of the Badger Lumber Co., hag 
called a meeting of his business associates for 
Thursday afternoon, at which time he will an- 


nounce his retirement from that position. Dis- 
closure of Mr. Toll’s plans to retire from active 
business came last Saturday when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Toll, whose interest in art has 
resulted in great development of the Kansas City 
Fine Arts Institute, had further signalized his 
generosity by leasing his palatial home at Armour 
and Warwick boulevards to the institute at a 
nominal rental of $3,000 a year. In giving up 
his home, Mr. Toll was working toward a plan 
to devote much of the next five years to travel, 
recreation and rest, which, of course, necessitates 
his retirement from active connection with the 
$5,000,000 Badger Lumber Co. 


Mr. Toll plans to retain the company’s real 

estate and the mill and timber business handled 
under the name of the Fort Smith Lumber Co. The 
active retail business, consisting of fifty-one retail 
lumber and coal yards in Kansas City and Kansas, 
will be reorganized as a new $2,000,000 corpora- 
tion, probably styled the Badger Lumber & Coal 
Co. 
It has been common agreement that Mr. Toll’s 
successor as chairman of the board would be L. L. 
Seibel, now president, who returned from Colorado 
in improved health and who was vice president 
at the time of the death of Alfred R. Toll, ten 
years ago. The new president will be one of the 
men now active in the company. 


LUMBERMAN GOLF CHAMPION 


St. Louris, Mo., July 26.—Here is a photograph 
of L. E. Cornelius, president of the Cornelius Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, as he appeared when he took 
part in the Western Open 
Golf Championship, which fF 
was recently held at th 
Memphis Country Club 
Memphis. Mr. Corneliu 
is the champion golfe 
among St. Louis lumber 
men, and has been un 
beatable in the tourna 
ments held by the Lum | 
bermen’s Golf Associa | 
tion. At the Memphi: 








L. E. CORNELIUS, 
of St. Louis, Mo., 
A Champion Golfer. 





tournament Mr. Corneliu 
qualified for the secon 
flight—-the president’ 
cup competition — wit! 
88-88. The St. Loui: 
lumberman is an enthus 
iastic golfer, and a love 
generally of outdoo 
sports. He is a_ crac! 
rifle shot, and during th 
war was the champion o 
the Third Regiment, Mis 
souri Home Guard. 





ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 
(Concluded from page 88) 


The steel ship Windber cleared for Callao, Peru, 
on July 17, taking a cargo of lumber from the An- 
derson & Middleton and Bay City mills in Aberdeen. 
The tramp steamer West Nivaria, the largest vessel 
entering Grays Harbor since 1916, arrived this 
week from Shanghai, China. She will take on a 
cargo of three million feet of lumber from the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. and American mills. 


The Forest King left Aberdeen Wednesday on her 


maiden voyage to Callao, Peru. The cargo was 
taken from the A. J. West Lumber Co. and Donovan 
Lumber Co. mills. The steamer Fred J. Wood took 
a cargo from the E. K. Wood mill to Adelaide, 
Australia, and the schooner King Cyrus a cargo 
from the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., for 
Sydney, Australia. 

Neil Cooney, of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, is in San Francisco on business. 

Edward West, of the A. J. West Lumber Co., re- 
turned this week from a three weeks’ motor trip 
thru California. 

Piles are being driven for an office building for 


‘the Polson Logging Co. in Hoquiam, which it is es- 


timated will cost $125,000. The new building is 
planned to be two stories high and modern in every 
department. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,345,423. Sectional wooden 
Charles S. Waldo, Brookline, 
Waldo Bros., Boston, Mass. 

1,345,492. Tree sawing machine. 
Irvine, Bay City, Mich. 

1,346,031. Combination saw table and single 
spindle shaper. Nathan Josias, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,346,079. Rabbeting apparatus. Frank A. 
Daniels, Pittsburgh, and George Schuster, Carrick- 
borough, Pa. 

1,346,126. Apparatus for piercing timber. Paul 
J. Howe, Ridgewood, N. J. 


pipe covering. 
Mass., assignor to 


Robin H. 


1,346,161. Bent Plywood and method of bend- 
ing same. Olin H. Basquin, Evanston, Ill, as- 
signor to Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. 

1,346,169. Sawing machine. George W. Brag- 
don, Smyrna Mills, Me. 

1,346,215. Knife securing means for cutter 
heads. George L. Kraber, Portland, Ore., assignor 
to Turbine Air Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,346,241. Shingle rebaling machine. John 
Norris and Jesse I. Pearsall, Mason City, Iowa. 

1,346,269. Cut-off sawing apparatus and method 
¢ using the same. George A. Smith, South Hill, 

a. 

1,346,287. Fireproofing of wood. 
Weiss, Madison, Wis., assignor to C. 
Laboratories, same place. 

1,346,446. Sawing machine. 
Liege, Belgium. 


Howard F. 
F. Burgess 


Louis Denis, 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 26.—A sale of 400 acres 
of timber lands comprising about 4,000,000 feet 
of timber in Dorchester county, Maryland, was 
earried out by A. D. Morgan, real estate dealer 
of this city. The purchaser was the Eastern Shore 
Lumber Co., a new concern organized by C. E. 
Starner, of Philadelphia, as president, and Robert 
F. Bonner, of Philadelphia, as secretary and treas- 
urer, and others. The headquarters of the com- 
pany will be in Philadelphia, in the Liberty Build- 
ing, and two mills will be operated near Cambridge, 


a 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 26—The Nuttall Es- 
tate has sold 10,300 acres of timber lands in Fay- 
ette and Nicholas counties. The Babcock Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, purchased 3,300 acres on Brack- 
ens Creek. The Wilderness Lumber Co. purchased 
7,000 acres on Arrowhead and Hedrick creeks. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 26—The Birch Valley 
Lumber Co. has purchased 5,100 acres of timber 
in Hamilton district of Nicholas county. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., July 26.—The H. C. Burton 
Stave Co., of Matoaka, W. Va., has purchased 
hardwood timber lands along Big Cowan and Big 
Creek in eastern Kentucky. John P. Nelson has 
purchased along the upper Cumberland river and 
the Pope Caywood Lumber Co. is negotiating for 
oak and poplar timber lands in the Black Mountain 
section above Harlan, Ky. J. L. Wise is also re- 
ported to be buying hardwood lands along the 
Cumberland. 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 27—William B. Hosner, 
proprietor of the Elve sawmill at Williamson, N. 
Y., has bought 5,000,000 feet of timber in Lewis 
County in the Adirondacks. The timber covers 
450 acres and logging began at once. 


Et Dorapo, ARK., July 26—J. A. Barringer and 
Sons purchased the merchantable timber on 200 
acres of land near here. The price is given as 
$5,000. 


METALINE, WASH., July 24—Purchase of nearly 
100,000,000 feet of white pine on a tract five 
miles north of here is reported to have been made 
to the Ohio Match Co. for approximately $250,000. 
Fred Shore, local manager of the company, an- 
nounced that three sawmills, costing $120,000, will 
be erected immediately. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., July 24—L. C. Ward, of the 
Spruce Production Board, has purchased the Sam- 
uel Hill timber just north of Morton. There are 
3,880 acres of land in the tract and approximately 
200,000,000 feet of timber. The consideration is 
reported at $700,000. A modern camp will be 
started about Sept. 1. 


AsToriA, OrE., July 24—The Lake Timber Co., 
recently organized by W. F. McGregor, Frank Pat- 
ton and others, has purchased 60.000 acres of tim- 
ber in Douglas county from William Kroll, of 
Spokane. The tract is said to cruise about 500,- 
000,000 feet of which 60 percent is high grade 
spruce. The consideration is around $1,500,000. 


Lowvitur, N. Y.. July 27—The so-called Chase’s 
Lake property in Lewis county, was sold by Mrs. 
Marv E. Crawford and Anna E. Crawford. heirs 
of Leroy W. Crawford, to Frank Steber, of Po- 
land, Bradford Mattison, of Gray, and W. A. McKee, 
of Newport. The sale includes about 11.000 acres 
of timber land. hotel property and Chase’s Lake. 


Newport. Ore., Julv 24—It is reported that 
James and William S. Kuhn. of Burlingame, Calif., 
have purchased the Alsea Southern Logging Rail- 
road from the United States Spruce Corporation. 
Included in the deal is the Government mill at 
Toledo, together with 750,000,000 feet of timber. 
It is understood that a pulp mill is contemplated. 


KISSIMMEER, FLA., July 27—The 42,000-acre tim- 
ber tract known as the Pfann-Singletary tract 
was recently purchased by William Candler, of 
Atlanta, at an approximate cost of $500,000. A 
lumber mill will be built near Kissimmee with a 
eapacity of 60,000 daily and it is said that 25 miles 
of track will be laid. Dolph Walker, of Atlanta, 
will build and manage the mill. 


CovINncToNn, TENN., July 26—The Anderson-Tully 
Co., of Memphis, purchased a tract of 1,440 acres 
in Tipten county, located around Shingle Lake. 
The price is reported at $36,000. 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 27.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended July 24. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
6/4 8/4 

$270 $290. 

220 225 

No. 1 common.... 190 190 
No. 2 common.... 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS 


200 210 
No. 1 common.... 140 150 
No. 2 common.... 85 90 


PLAIN one AND “Rep OaK— 
FAS 1 


100 


Selects | 

No. 1 common. 

No. 2 common. 

No. 3 common... 

Sound wormy .. 
PoPLar— 

FAS 

Saps and selects.. 

No. 1 common.. 

No. 2 common.... 

No. 3 common. 

Panel ‘ wide No. 4. 

18” to 23” 


oe a. K, 
13” to 17 

Basswoop— 

FAS 

No. . 

No. 2 common.. 
CHESTNUT— 

FAS 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 3 common.... 
Sound wormy ... 


WHITr ASH— 
FAS 


common. 
No. 2 common.. 


WALNuT— 


. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common... 
No. 3 common.... 
Hickory— 


. 1 common.... 
. 2 common... 
Gum— 
Qtrd. Red FAS... 
Qtrd. No. 1 com.. 
Plain Red FAS.. 
Plain No. 1 com.. 
mee boom. as 
13” to 17” 


Sap FAS 
Sap No. 1 com.... 
Sap No. 2 com.... 
CoTrTronwoop— 

FAS 
No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.. 
oer. 

13” 
oe. oh, 

9” to 12 


Cypress— 
FAS 


. 1 common.... 
. 2 common... 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common... 


common.... 
No. 2 common.. 


Chicago, July 28—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for wal- 
nut during the week ended July 24: 

4/4, 4- and 


FAS—4/4, 6 -_ q- foot, $250; 
4/4, 6- to 


5-inch, $275; 4/4, 
ae 4/4, 10-inch and 
up, $335; 5/4, 6- and 7- foot, $260; 5/4, 6- to 9%- 
inch, $323.25; 6/4, 6- to 9% 4, -inch, $350; 8/4, 10- 
inch and up, $375; ras * inch and up, $255. 
~ age A. $255 
See 374 ” $15 0; 3/4, $170; 
$200. 85; 1, “S211. 75; 6/4, $220: 8/4, $224.50. 
No. 2 ComMon—3/4, $80 ; 4/4, $105. 


4/4, 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill, covering items sold recently: 
No.1 No.2 No.8 
com- com- com- 
Selects mon mon mon 
+e 5.00 $145.00 $125.00 
s 160.00 150.00 130.00 
-.. 165.00 
4... 190.00 


HARD MAPLE— 
FAS 


135.00 
140.00 
145.00 
ee 
4/4... 140.00 
Sort Eu <<" 
4/4.. 


110.00 
150.00 120.00 
125.00 
130.00 
145.00 
170.00 
180.00 


170.00 
200.00 
Rock En M— 
8/4... 180.00 
Sorr MArpLp— 
4/4... 155.00 145.00 125.00 
5/4... 160.00 150.00 130.00 
— FLoorIne Stock— 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, July 26.—The following are average 
prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple, beech and birch flooring from north- 
ern mills during the week ended July 24: 
33x24” 3%x1%” 
$178. $138.75 


150.00 


34x2” 
Clear maple $138.75 
No. 1 maple 
Clear ee 7 to 23”. 
No. 1 maple, 7 to 93”. 
No. 1 & a hard- 


wood, 7 to 2 66.75 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 27.—The following are 
average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 


July 17: 
38x2%4" 34x114” 
$280.38 benny 7: 


66.75 


}$8x14” 36x2” 
Clear qtd. white. $190.09 
Clear qtd. red 
TT qtd. white 
a 


and red 
Select 

white and red. 
No. 1 common... 
No. 2 commcta 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., July 26.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


189.84 


178.84 
125.32 
39 


132.65 
131.50 


Common Boards, Rough 
Shy ry. ED, Svcsedensesasacont $42.00@45.00 


ot & wider, 6 to 20’. 
4° & wider, 6 to 20’ 


Shiplap and D&M 


10, 
8° 10, 13,14" 16” 
nett $76@7 


18% 20’ 
$82 











Flooring 
No. 1, 4” ‘ 67 
6” 6@69 

No. 2, * 57 


61 
No. 3, 4” 42@45 
6” 46@49 
Fencing, Rough 
. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mained... . 081.98 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, bey 

6’ & 20’ 

52 $50. 00 53.00 

150 = 48.50 @ 51.50 

51 49.50@52.50 
D563 =: 1.50@54.50 

56 52@55 563.00@56.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., July 28.—The following prices 
paid for yard. items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


40.00 
43.00 





Prevail- 
Low ing 
Price Price 


High 
Price 

Flooring 

1x4” No. 2 

No. 2 & bttr. clr. 
1x6” No. 2 & bttr. clr. S G. 57.00 

Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear.. 85.00 


Finish 
1x8, 10” No. 2 & better clr. 77.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 & better clear 53.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear. 56.00 
Common Boards — Shiplap 


50 27.50 
28.00 


$64.00 $69.00 
49.00 


Dimension 
2x4”, 12’, 14’ No. 1 S&E. 26.50 
Small Timbers 
29.50 27.50 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 28.—The following are f. o. b. 
Chicago prices on the western and Idaho white 
pines, fir and larch products: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 
- $ 60.00 $ 45.00 
- 62.00 46.00 


24.50 


4x4”, 12’, 


1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’. 


ix 8”, . to 20’. 


IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’.$ 82.50 68.50 
4 84.50 70.50 
69. 7 


1x12”, z and 20’ 


4 and 16’ 72.50 


WESTERN WHITE PINE— 
ix 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & Igr.. 
1x10” 


Bébetter “OC” 
-$ 95.50 $ 90.50 
99.50 94.50 
100.50 

105.50 


100.75 
102.75 


1x13” and wider 
5/4 & “a ‘.; war. 


g/4x4” oar wider. e00 bse RONGEO 
=. by ee INE 

& 8”, 10" & ler... - n 95.75 

113.75 100.75 

109.75 

115.75 


112.00 
114.00 


1x13” and wider 
5/4 & 18° & ler & war., 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, July 26.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended July 24: 


CYPRESS 4/4 5/4 
FAS 147 


common.. 
common 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., July 24.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ended July 21: 

Vertical ge Flooring 
No. i No. 3 
C&B 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1x3” and 1x4” 5 
1x6” 
14%4,x3” 
11,x4” 
114,x6” 
V. G. Stepping S2S or - $48 
sf 1% and 2x8 to 10” 80.00 
1%, 2x14” 82.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better $2S or 


Drop Siding and Rustic 
51.00 


Com, 
$25.00 
25.50 
26.50 
27.00 
28.50 
29.00 
28.50 


1x8 and a0". 
1x12 


21.50 
21.00 
22.00 
22.50 
25.00 
29.00 


20.50 
21.50 
22.50 
Fag 
24.5 
26. 50 


and Under 
No.1 Sel. 
Com. 
32.00 
33.00 
34.00 
87.50 
42.00 


" Comanan ’ Timbers Rough 32’ 


35.00 
41.00 
47.00 
53.00 
61.00 
71.00 


80 
90 
1.00 
1.05 


Shingle cedar 
Hemlock 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., July 26.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks beginning 
July 12 and ended July 24, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Week 
ended ended 
July 24 oa a7 
1x4 B&better 5.37 $ 6 
No. 1 common 54.21 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
5/4x6 No. 1 common 
5/4x3 B&better 
No. 1 common 
1x3 B&better sap rift 115.00 
No. 2 common sap aan 60.00 
B&better sap flat came 75.00 
B&better flat 72.21 
No. 1 common flat 60.00 
. 2 common heart 40.00 
. 2 common flat 33.24 
No. 3 and cull 23.00 
. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
1x8 No. 2 common 


Ceiling 


Week 


85.00 
73.00 


1x4 BR&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
5x3 No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
Psx34q R&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
No. 2 common 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 common 
Partition 
1x4 B&better 
No. 1 common 


Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty 
No. 1 common novelty... 
No. 2 common novelty... 
1x8 No. 2 common novelty... 
3&better bevel 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
R&better square edge. 
No. 1 com. square edge. 
No. 2 com. square edge. 
Roofers 
1x 6 No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
1x10 No. 2 common 


x6 


Bé&better— 

lx 5 D4S 

1x 6 D48S 

lx 8 D4S 

1x 8 rough 

1x10 D4S 

1x10 rough 

1x12 D48S 
4/4x 6 and up rough 
5/4x 6 to 12 rough 
No. 1 common— 

1x 8 rough 58.00 ee 

1x earaa 65.00 

ix 5 acer 66.43 

1x s 63.00 64.36 

ae Ss 60.00 59.00 

1x 8 shinlap 50.00 

1x10 D48 

1x10 shiplap 

1x12 D4S 

ee |. 
1x 6 to 12 rough me 
5/4x S 60.00 
5/4x 5 aacare 60.00 
5/4x ee 60.00 
5/4x 6 ani 
5/4x12 D4S 
6/4x 6 rough 


80. .00 


70.00 


50.00 


75.09 
70.00 


70.00 





No. 
1 


and up D4S 
and up rough 
5 D4S 


Other grades— 
1x6 to 12 No. 3 and cull S2S 


4x18 No. 1 
No. 2 pine 
4x16 No. 2 pine 
5x18 heart cypress 
Prime cypress 
No. 1 common cypress... 
4x18 best heart cypress 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard K. D. 
4’ No. 1 standard A.D. 
4’ No. 


1 standard green 
The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 
No. of Aver. . of 
Ad- Ad- De- 
vances vance clines 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 48 3 37 
Alexandria, La.... 47 
Birmingham, Ala.. 18 
Kansas City, Mo... 65 
The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (7) 
denotes a decline. 
Birming- Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 
— burg, _ _ 


Miss. 
July 34 July 2 5 gulp 24 July 34 


1x3” EG A 


* 122.00+ 115.00 
100.00 89.75% 


80.00* 65 -50* 
37. 


69.20% 67.75* 


56.25 
23.607 
5t 
1x6” No. 
No. 
No. 
4x4” 


5x4” J 


%x4” J 


1x4 & + B&better. 
1x6” B&better 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


NORFOLK, VA., 
Norfolk : 


EpGe Roven— No. 2 & better 
Ci , re rrr ree ere rere $ 90. 00@ 94.00 
96.00 @100.00 

98.00 @102.00 

100.00 @104.00 


96.00 @100.00 
97.00@101.00 
102.00 @106.00 


July 24.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 


Cull and 
Bor red heart 
$42.00 @ 43.00 $39.00 @ 40.00 
42.50@43.50 
43.00 @ 44.00 


1. 


44.00@45.00 
45.00 @ 46.00 42.00 @ 43.00 
49. 00@ 81.00 46.00 @ 47.00 43.00 @ 44.00 


41.00 @42.00 





$75.00 @77.00 
33.00 @33.50 


Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos 1 and 2.$85.00@ 87.06 
Cutt’ Rep HEART 25.50 @ 26.50 





LaTH, No. 1 
— 2 4.0 
$40.00@44.00 


Sizks, 30.00 @ 34.00 


ROOFERS, p re 


No. 2 —— 
-$44.50 @45.50 $110. 
.. 45.50@46.50 
- 46.50@47.54 
- 47.50@48.54 





Finished Widths 
FLooRING, }§x2™% and 3” rift 
2% and 3” 
wepnenadl %* “al 


No. 2 € better 
$120.00@124.00 
95.00 @97.00 $80.00 @84.00 
51.00 @53.00 
53.50@55.50 
81.00 @85.00 


$51.00@53.00 
29:00@30.00 
33.00 @35.00 
52.00@54.00 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia Sugar Pin 





Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 








alifornia White Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


e 

















r 


Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 





Sens 


California Factory 
Sugar PINE Lumber 
and White andSelects 


_ 





ial 








q : 

Choice 4: 
2,000,000 ft. 
6-4 and 8-4 


Ready for 
Shipment. 


California 


. 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Galif. 





WhitePine 


= 


J 








SPOKANE 











P 
Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


te Polleys 


N. P. and 
Milwaukee 
j Shipments. 


Lumber 
Company 


Missoula, Mont. 


White Pine 


Gen. Offices and Mills. 








CHAPIN 


LIFESPIME 


Round 


I dint, 


Shi t 








Axe Split 


Western Red Cedar Posts Good Enough To Bear 
This Stamp Sell Readily and Please Your Trade. 


E.T.Chapin Co. cee Se: 








Birming- Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 


ham, burg, dria, 
la. Miss. 


oe ——. 


City, 
Mo. 


le Pee een 
5¢x6” B&better . 
Drop Siding . 


eeeee 


1x4 or 6” oe 


Finish 
72.007 


1% and 2x4 to 12” 
oy surfaced— 
12” 


6/4 & 8/4x8”.... 
ai * & 8/4x5” 


87.50 
87.34 


Fencing, S1S 
No. 1, one mxd, 


Its, 
3” 16° 


" Other Its. 
_ lengths)— 


46,.24* 
48.877 
52.46* 


31.13* 
34.62* 


25.00* 


No, 2 


ixé 
No. 3 
1x4” 


Boards, S1S or S2S 


No.. 1, 126 to: 12", 60.007 
1x8”, A — 16’. es 


her Igts.. 
1x10", 14 and 16’. 


51.62¢ 
'B4.29* 
33.67° 

28.00* 

30.00 

28.254 


No. re all widths and 
lengths 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’. 
Other Its. 


1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
ther Its 


35.007 
37.00 


28.257 
27.50T 
Grooved Roofing 
mxd Its, 
— —— 


34, Tot 


. 1, 1x10”, 


39.41* 


36. 
34.207 38.64* 


Birming- Hatties- Alexan- Kansas 
ham, burg, dria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 
34.75 36.82% 40.43* 

85.50t 

40.00* 

33.75* 

34.50* 


12” 
2x4 to 12”. 
Longleaf Timbers 
1 Sq.E&S S48 
and under 


No. 
20’ 
8” 45.00* 
46.00* 
49.75* 
56.75 
63.75 


eee Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ 


16” 


37.75* 
Plaster Lath 
No. 6.45 
No. 5 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
B&better, } re 18’ 


No. 1,9 and a 
10 an 


5’ and mul’pl’s 
No. 2, Random 
Car Decking 


a} eh BOF 


S4S, SqE&S 
8”, 34 to 36’.. 


38 
Up to 10”, 37’ 

88 to 40’.. 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.. 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. 

38 to 40’.. 

Car hie 

8” & und., 20’ & und. 44, 
Dimension Pesos 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 28.—The northern pine market 
remains practically unchanged, with demand 
from the retail trade slow, but fairly active for 
specials, and with prices firm on account of 
the low condition of stocks which makes it 
unnecessary for the manufacturers entering the 
market to force sales. 


~~ Minneapolis, Minn., July 24.—Retail trade is 
in the summer doldrums and retail yards are 
not in the market to a very large extent. Still 
a fair volume of trade is reported, and with 
the car supply situation showing improvement, 
shipments of lumber are on the increase. Prices 
are unchanged and owing to the relatively low 
prices of northern pine, it is a marked favorite 
with buyers in this district for many uses 
The manufacturers are holding strictly to their 
rules of no preference in shipments. 


New York, July 27.—Prices hold firm, with 
stocks scarce. Notwithstanding this the demand 
is slow and there is a decided inclination to 
hold off until business and industrial conditions 
shape themselves more actively. Stocks among 
yards are limited and the situation is consid- 
ered healthy. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—The white pine mar- 
ket continues bare of stock to a large extent, 
and this is holding up prices, in spite of a 
rather quiet trade. Nobody is disposed to 
buy ahead at this time, owing to the unset- 
tled conditions. Wholesalers find that stocks 
are practically sold up to the saw and a good 
number of orders are being refused, the mills 
reporting that they have only a limited amount 
of lumber on hand, which they are distributing 
to the retail and industrial trade. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—Dimension is a little 
firmer than a week ago. Wholesalers note more 
inquiry for it and a little improvement in de- 
mand. Base is now generally $60; concessions 
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from this price are much fewer. Retailers are 
believed to have seen the wisdom of stocking 
up in the face of a growing car shortage, which 
is already an embarrassment to the market. 
Other dimension prices are: 9-inch, $61; 10-inch, 
$62; 12-inch, $64. The random market, on the 
other hand, is not too strong. Prices show 
some variation, indicating some are in a better 
position to offer than others. Carload lots, all 
random, generally sell at the lower figures 
given, and at the better prices only with very 
good lengths. Prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $47 to 
$50; 2x8, $51 to $53; 2x10, $56 to $58; 2x12, $57 
to $59. Tho roofers have advanced, the hopes 
of board makers to receive more for their prod- 
uct have been in vain so far. Matched boards, 
clipped, uniform lengths, have sold at $58 to 
$60, tho the lower price is shaded; random at 
$51; and random covering boards sell at $48 to 
$51. Only the very dry bring the upper price 
and there are few of them on offer. 


New York, July 27.—Trade continues dull 
with little increase in supplies at mill points 
and a continued strong demand from pulp man- 
ufacturers which takes out of the market good 
sized blocks of stock which would ordinarily be 
offered. Yard supplies are broken but there 
seems to be no inclination to buy beyond cur- 
rent limited requirements. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 26.—Pole business 
is quite active and, judging from the way or- 
ders are coming in, buyers evidently are anxious 
to get shipments made in advance of the freight 
rate increase. Considerable construction work 
is being done on new lines, rural telephone and 
power transmission especially. Post business 
is quiet, as it usually is at this time of year. 
Crop prospects are first class and a good fall 
trade is expected. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 28.—The local hardwood market 
continues very quiet. Consuming industries in 
this section are buying very little stuff, and the 
competition for the little business that there 
is seems to be quite keen. There is a wide 
range in prices which makes it difficult to as- 
certain just what the market is. Stocks at mills 
seem to be ample but the car shortage has lim- 
ited local supplies; on the other hand, demand 
is such that the latter are adequate for all 
requirements actually in sight. 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 26.—Owing to the 
difficulties being met by manufacturers in vari- 
ous lines using hardwood lumber, factory de- 
mand has fallen off and the market is extremely 
slow. Many large buyers report that they are 
stocked up until fall. With the crop outlook 
so good, wholesalers look for a decided im- 
provement in trade early in the fall, and they 
are not worrying at all about the situation. 
Prices on all northern hardwood products are 
holding up well. Flooring and interior finish 
are dull because of the slowing up in building. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 26.—Car oak continues 
the one bright spot in the hardwood market. 
The price on No. 2 gum is becoming more or 
less stabilized, and the market seems in better 
shape than it has been for several weeks. Most 
of the big manufacturers seem to have arrived 
at the opinion that they can get business at 
fairly high prices, and they are taking it. This 
has caused some to wonder whether the effect 
will be only to relieve the market of all low 
priced gum that is offered, which would have 
a strengthening effect, or whether the establish- 
ing of these prices will be permanent. Con- 
siderable No. 2 gum has been sold in St. Louis at 
$40 or thereabouts. All other woods are at a 
standstill. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Hardwood buyers 
are showing considerable conservatism and tak- 
ing stuff largely for immediate requirements. 
The market situation apparently does not war- 
rant any extensive orders at this time. As a 
consequence, demand is rather scattered, with 
a good business in some items and little in 
others. Gum prices appear to be generally 
soft and cottonwood also has shown a decline. 
There is a call for elm, but items wanted are 
not easy to get. There also is a good de- 
mand for hickory and box factories continue to 
take good quantities of material. 


New Orleans, La., July 26.—Somewhat better 
inquiry is reported but the bookings are of lim- 
ited volume and the market takes the “quiet” 
rating. With better weather, production is 
showing some increase. There is a wide spread 
in quotations, it is said, but some close ob- 
Servers consider the price outlook improved, 
since they believe that stocks in producers’ and 


consumers’ hands are below normal and will 
bring about a price rally whenever buying be- 
gins on anything approaching a normal scale. 
There is general complaint of car shortage, 
which seems to be the principal worry at 
present. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—Quotations on all 
hardwoods stand unchanged this week. The 
recent declining tendency has come to a rest, 
temporarily at least. The market is rather 
quiet. Some cancelations from the automobile 
industry have been noted, due to temporary 
conditions resulting from the shipping conges- 
tion. Local dealers have been receiving ship- 
ments of back orders and stocks have shown a 
fair increase as a result. But as stocks were 
low these receipts have not had any material 
effect marketwise as yet. There is a daily run 
of orders to meet immediate demands, but no 
buying for the future. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 26.—The hardwood mar- 
ket in central Ohio has been ruling fairly steady 
during the last week. Buying is slightly im- 
proved. Retailers buy only to fill out broken 
stocks, as their stocks are in fairly good shape 
in most localities. A large bulk of the orders 
come from factories, especially those making 
boxes, implements and vehicles. Furniture fac- 
tories are not in the market to any great ex- 
tent. Factories are buying mostly for immedi- 
ate needs. Prices are steady at the levels which 
have maintained for the last fortnight. Quar- 
tered oak, 4/4 at the Ohio River, sells at $265 
for firsts and seconds; $200 for No. 1 common 
and $130 for No. 2 common. Plain oak prices 
are: Firsts and seconds, $185; No. 1 common, 
$140; No. 2 common, $90, and No. 3 common, 

Poplar is moving fairly well under the 
circumstances. There is a quiet trade in chest- 
nut and ash. Basswood is in fairly good de- 
mand. 


New York, July 27.—There has been a gen- 
eral stiffening of prices the last two weeks but 
business is far from active. There is some 
improvement in transportation conditions but 
many orders are still held up because of em- 
bargoes, and buyers prefer to move conserva- 
tively. Some manufacturing lines have had so 
much difficulty in moving their output that there 
has been some restriction in production, re- 
sulting in a desire to withhold placing more 
orders until the pulse of the market can be 
more definitely ascertained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—Not much activity 
prevails in the hardwood trade and buyers are 
generally holding off until cooler weather, or 
the end of the vacation season. The trans- 
portation troubles are the cause of a good deal 
of this lull, and many places are covered by 
embargoes. Prices are showing an easier tend- 
ency than a few weeks ago and mills are re- 
porting a larger amount of production. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—While tales from 
the mills are passed along here of a limited 
output, and of the surety of there being no de- 
clines this fall, and while the market here may 
generally be described as firm, it is true that 
some small mills are offering small mixed lots 
at advantageous prices and the big mills are not 
always adkering to quotations. The fact is 
that demand here is not good and inquiry is not 
prolific, and consumers this way are still buy- 
ing in a hand to mouth sort of manner. Prices 
are: Inch white oak, quartered, $285 to $290; 
plain, $205 to $210; basswood, $155 to $170; 
beech, $145 to $150; red birch, $200 to $205; birch, 
sap, $180 to $190; maple, $155 to $165; ash, $190 
to $200. 


Baltimore, Md., July 26.—The number of hard- 
wood men who report that a somewhat better 
tone seems to have developed of late, is on the 
increase. The price recessions announced for 
a time seem to have reached their limit, with a 
firming up of the list. Users appear to have 
reached a stage where they can not defer pur- 
chases any longer. The export trade is about 
holding its own, with perhaps just a little bet- 
ter inquiry, and the range of prices shows much 
steadiness. Stocks at the mills remain small, 
with many of the plants either closed tem- 
porarily or running along under easy pressure. 


Alexandria, La., July 27.—Transportation dif- 
ficulties continue to be the greatest drawback 
to successful lumbering in this section. The 
summer quiet is hovering over the industry and 
buyers are apparently placing orders only for 
immediate needs. Inquiries are picking up con- 
siderably and mills say this is a forerunner of 
business. Prices are considered very firm and 
the tendency is décidedly toward higher levels. 
Export shipments are heavier in volume than 
for months. 


Ol 


Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 
the minds of thousands 
and thousands of farmers. 
of successful use have given them a won- 
derfully fine reputation. 


(4 Products 


include Sun-Lite Windows 
Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 

hogs, 
Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
They are all ab- 
in the 
thrifty farm 
And _ necessities 


EET EL 








trade-mark in 


for hog houses, 


Self-Feeders for 
Non-Freezable, 


ers, etc. 
solute necessities 
raising of 
animals. 
are easy to sell. 


Best to Use 


By providing plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and 
pure, clean water they 
pay big dividends in 
the improved health 
and rapid growth of 
live stock, 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 
Our dealers 


about six years. 


creased in proportion. 


dealers are those who neglect. to take on the 


“cause the demand has 


The only 


Stenciled in 
Farmers Minds 


Many years 


Best to Sell 


because satisfactory 
service goes with each 
purchase — because 
every one sold helps 
to sell another — be- 
been 


already created. 


TUTERLTTT HET LL 


sales have in- 
disappointed 





line and who are now seeing their competitors 


making good with it. 


Write for successful Selling Plan. 


SS 
s 
: SS 
Get full particulars and terms to dealers, RS 
SS 
Ss 


Phillip Bernard 


Company $ 
y, 1903 Floyd Avenue,  s 
%, SIOUX CITY, IOWA f 











RCUPESAWIRE!ROR! BE 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


A Time-Tested Logging Rope 


The use of HERCULES (Red Strand) 
Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
periment, for it has been successfully 
used for such work ever since logs have 
been handled with steam machinery. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Denver 


New York Chicago 


WAS 


San Francisco 























Buck Saw Gloves and 
Mittens give satisfaction 


“Keep on Sawing” 


They are all made strong and durable 
= from the best quality materials, and gen- 
<= uine satisfaction is found in every pair. 


Samples sent you on request. 


PROGRESS MFG. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


co. 
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Sawdust 


Champion 


Shavings 


r 


BALING PRESS 


The baling press that is used by the leaders in the industry. 
Requires small space, and is, as far as possible, automatic. 


Made in two sizes—the oscillating plunger type, with a capacity of 5 
to 10 tons of shavings, and sawdust a day. The reciprocating plunger 


type, with approximately twice this capacity. 


Write for our booklet “Like Finding Money” 
—which gives full descriptions, specifications 
and prices of baling presses for all purposes, 


Famous Manufacturing Company 
East Chicago, Indiana 


110 Main St., 


me af 

















UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


tion by borers. 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE- WOOD” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and 


incidently many dollars. 


Write us for particulars. samples i prices. 


of the Forest 


Forest Products Laboratories prodicts Chonical Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Leading, 


a depend able 


ee of Cinci nnali Lumber Market 





"Red and Waite OAK 


Even Color and other 
Soft Texture Hardwoods 


MADE 


OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily 
GEORGIA 

SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 

Flooriné Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 


Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and Southern Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Benk Building 








J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 





The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 








HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 28.—The demand for hemlock is 
very low. The southern and west Coast mills 
are selling lumber in hemlock territory at con- 
siderably lower prices than the northern manu- 
facturers claim they can meet, and this has nat- 
urally operated to limit their new business. 
However, stocks are very low, both on account 
of the recent timberworkers’ strike which was 
completely broken only this week and on ac- 
count of a natural shortage of labor. Their 
operations having been thus limited during a 
considerable period they still have old orders 
on their books and these, together with what 
new business is received, keep them about as 
busy shipping as the car supply will allow. 


New York, July 27.—Very little change is re- 
ported. The market is inactive. Prices are 
fairly firm with stocks scarce. Suburban build- 
ing holds up well but dealers restrict their pur- 
chases to actual wants. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—Not much change 
has occurred in hemlock in the last few weeks. 
Mill stocks are larger than a month ago and 
the call for their output is smaller than usual 
in this territory. With competing woods a lit- 
tle firmer, hemlock prices are holding firmer 
than they otherwise would. Not much buying 
is being done by the retailers, as they almost 
all are reporting quiet in the building line. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—The jump in the price 
of roofers has caused just a little more firm- 
ness in the hemlock market, particularly in the 
attitude of the manufacturers. While eastern 
clipped boards, 10, 12, 14, 16 feet, sell usually 
at $48, there are a growing number of dealers 
who adhere to $50. The random boards sell at 
$47, and there are no longer much respected 
rumors of sales at $45. Shipments are back- 
ward, the car shortage being felt. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—The demand for 
hemlock is somewhat light but prices show lit- 
tle variation from the level of recent weeks. 
Curtailed production at the mills is somewhat 
responsible for the disposition to hold prices 
steady. Traffic difficulties are met with con- 
tinually, so that the movement of lumber is a 
slow and irritating process. In view of this 
fact, the trade is not grumbling much at the 
present leanness of the market. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 28.—Tho prices as a rule are 
slightly advanced over the levels prevailing 
a few weeks ago, demand for Douglas fir re- 
mains slow and the market does not exhibit any 
of the strength that was predicted for it. The 
city trade has been slow right along, and what 
business has been transacted has come largely 
from the country districts; but even this business 
has declined, according to most reports, during 
the last week or two. What volume it will as- 
sume later on continues to be problematical 
and will depend in large degree upon the willing- 
ness to build that the farmers evince when they 
once complete their field work. Fir dimension 
and small timbers are this week quoted at about 
$8 over Rail B list; common boards and ship- 
lap at $10 over; slash grain uppers at $25 over 
with No. 3 at $20, and vertical grain uppers at 
$30 with No. 3 at $25 over. These, however, 
appear to be the top prices, and there is quite 
a range downward. 


Seattle, Wash., July 24.—Gradual resumption 
by the fir mills is expected to raise the cut to 
approximately normal within two weeks. More 
mills are operating this week and a still larger 
number will be running early in August. There 
is a surplus of labor. Log prices are steady. 
Fir lumber is steady to firm, with car shortage 
the dominant factor. 


Portland, Ore., July 24.—The fir market is 
showing firmness in tone and inquiries are 
more plentiful. The business is more par- 
ticularly for mixed yard stock including some 
factory. Big business is evidenced by inquiries 
only. The acute car shortage on all lines is 
having the effect of strengthening the market. 
Mills as a whole are refusing to take on new 
business on account of absence of any assurance 
of reasonable shipments. Particularly acute is 
the car shortage on the local lines and on the 
Southern Pacific where mills are not getting 
more than 50 percent of the requirements. Fir 
logs are quoted at $18, $25 and $30 with the 
camps of this district operating at 50 percent 
capacity. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—The last week has 
seen some unsettlement develop in the fir mar- 
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ket, thru a surplus of transit cars and the 
eagerness of some mills for business. While 
the majority of the mills are trying to hold on 
a steady basis of prices, up to $8 above the list 
on dimension and $11 on boards, considerable 
of these items were offered last week for a 
dollar or two less, depending upon the eager- 
ness of the seller to get rid of the stock. Fir 
men say the demand is improving in the South- 
west, but that business is well scattered, and the 
East continues to show much interest in the 
market. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—More inquiry and a 
firmer tone, after recent declines, are noted. De- 
mand has as yet, however, shown no material 
increase. Prices are steadier and retailers are 
watching for signs of an upward trend. Prices 
are for flooring: Vertical grain, No. 1, $87 to 
$89; No. 2, $84 to $86; No. 3, $73 to $75; and for 
partition, No. 2 clear, %x3%, $72 to $75. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 28.—There has been no report- 
able change in the market for western pines. 
Upper grades and shop are in very fair demand 
and are low in supply, with the result that 
they show an advancing tendency; but lower 
grades, with the exception of No. 4 which meets 
with a quite large call for box purposes and 
which brings good prices, are rather weak. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Pine dimension 
is being offered here by Inland Empire mills 
in competition with fir at $8 over Rail B list 
and some of it is being sold. The principal de- 
mand at present is for finish, but mill stocks 
of finish items are generally low and most of 
the mills are limiting buyers to 5,000 feet to 
a car. Shop lumber also is in demand, but is 
searce and in some cases strictly limited. Other 
items are in fair demand and wholesalers are 
handling considerable stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—Some advances have 
occurred this month in both white and sugar 
pine, the latter being especially strong, and in 
some grades up about $5 a thousand. Shop 
lumber is very scarce, as for some time, ‘and 
most of the large mills have little or no dry 
lumber to offer. Trade has not been as active of 
late, due largely to the bad traffic situation 
and embargoes. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—Demand is dull, tho 
a little more inquiry is noted. The tone of the 
market is firm. Prices are high and are being 


secured. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 28.—There is a quite heavy in- 
dustrial demand for redwood, but the retail 
market is almost nil. In addition to the indus- 
trial demand there is a good volume of Cali- 
fornia and foreign trade which is keeping the 
mills busy shipping and their stocks low. The 
consequence is that prices remain very firm, no 
changes having been noted since March 1. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Buyers are not 
showing much interest in redwood, and the mills 
apparently are not showing much interest in 
the buyers right now. Prices are firm and little 
stock is offered, even in specials. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 27.—There has been a sub- 
stantial stability in prices and while some of 
the higher priced flooring stocks are probably 
$50 under the highest record quotations, there 
is a stiffening in the lower and more staple sizes 
and grades. Roofers and box grades have re- 
covered several dollars and the demoralized con- 
ditions prevailing a couple of weeks ago have 
entirely disappeared. Stocks are not too plenti- 
ful at mill points and there is a decided cur- 
tailment in production. 


f Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—Prices in North Caro- 
line pine are about the same as a week ago, 
and show a fair improvement over several weeks 
earlier. Six-inch roofers are being quoted at 
$43. Some efforts have been made to get con- 
cessions on this price, but as a rule the mills 
are standing firm on almost everything. De- 
mand is admitted to be quiet, with most buyers 
holding off temporarily. 


_ Baltimore, Md., July 26.—Market changes dur- 
ing the week were all in the direction of a rather 
better feeling in the trade, with just a little 
more interest being shown by buyers. Stocks 
at producing points are not large and it would 
take comparatively little to bring them down 

















Which Do You Want In Your Mill? 


Above is a reproduction from a photograph of a panel coated with Tropical Oil 
Resisting White on one-half and cold water paint on the other. Heavy lubricating oil 
was poured on both ends of the panel, allowed to stand for five minutes and then 
wiped off. 


No trace of the oil remained on the end protected by Tropical Oil Resisting White, 
but it penetrated the cold water paint and soaked into the wood. This shows con- 
clusively that cold water paint (or white wash) is not suitable for use on timbers near 
running machinery. These materials allow the wood underneath to become oil soaked 
and oil soaked timbers are a real fire menace. 


Tropical Oil Resisting White builds up a pure white film that catches and holds 
the oil, so that it can be readily wiped off—the wood underneath cannot become oil 
soaked. Recommended by Insurance Companies. 


Complete information and a list of lumber mills now using Tropical Oil Resisting 
White sent upon request. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Specialists in the Manufacture of Protective Coatings for Lumber 
Mills and Industrial Plants 
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Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Insure Shipments 


against possible shortage and injury in tran- 
sit due to poor bundling. Your stock 
will be as clean as when shipped if tied with 


STAR “rie “ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


On your next mill order specify‘ ‘Star’’ bund- 
ling on your flooring, ceiling, siding, pick- 
ets, veneers, etc. Close piling in car and 
clean stock is made possible when your lum- 
ber is wire bundled. 





Write for particulars. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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to proportions that might suggest a scarcity. 
With the raising of the railroad embargoes much 
may be expected in the direction of an aug- 
mented movement in North Carolina pine. The 
decline as to prices seems to have been brought 
to a halt. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—For roofers inquiry 
and demand are both better. The 6-inch now 
sell firmly at $45. There is little demand for 
rough edge, and the range is wide for 4/4 under 
12-foot, some asking as high as $107 and others 
offering it for as little as $98. Many orders for 
North Carolina are still much behind and car 
shortage is a serious deterrent to the market. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 28.—Extreme dullness pervades 
the local market for southern pine, with the 
country trade evidently slacking off and in- 
quiries less numerous in comparison with a few 
weeks ago, when there was noticeable a spurt 
of interest in the market. Prices on the whole, 
however, show little change, and if there have 
been any changes the majority of them have 
been upward. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—Some sales man- 
agers here say they are getting about as much 
business as they care to handle at present while 










































































This excerpt from a letter recently 
received by us sums up the time- 
and-labor savings of the Prescott 
Tractor. It cuts handling costs— 
to the minimum. 


Another letter, typical of the 
scores of comments we are hearing 
from satisfied users, says, **Prescott 
‘Tractors are giving us most satisfac- 
‘tory service. Ship us another ma- 
/chine.”” This from the Huie-Hodge 
Lumber Co., Hodge, La. 





Throughout the entire lumber in- 
dustry, the plants that are Prescott- 
ized are the plants in which yard 
handling costs have been reduced to 
the lowest terms. 


Mill managers everywhere are buy- 
jing Prescotts, because the Prescott 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 
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=“ LUMBER 
































‘‘We handle more lumber with One Prescott than 


we ever did with three mules and three drivers’ 


says Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 





is a tractor which has demonstrated 
its ability to effect savings. These 
men have the same problem of rising 
costs to meet that confronts you. 
The Prescott Tractor gives them and 
you economy and efficiency — not 
experimentation. This tractor is 
cutting costs in other yards and it 
will cut costs for you. 


The Prescott Tractor has the 
power, speed, traction, and dura- 
bility that your work requires. This 
tractor turns short, pulls hard, and 
speeds up yard handling. 


Write us fully of your capacity, 
yard conditions and other facts, and 
we will gladly give you figures of 
savings effected by the Prescott 
Tractor operating in yards with 
conditions that parallel your own. 
There is no obligation. 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 


Aske 
any 
TRACTOR ““er" 





others say they could take a little more. In 
general, however, the volume of business being 
placed and the inquiry coming in appear to be 
quite satisfactory. City trade is not as good 
as the sales managers like to see it, but they 
say that they would just as soon trade held off 
a little until shipping conditions were bettered 
because orders now simply would go on file and 
hold up the country trade, which needs the lum- 
ber first. Conditions in the market appear to be 
balanced very nicely. Prices have remained at 
practically the same level for a month and the 
opinion seems to be that, while a few revisions 
may be necessary from time to time, the same 
level will be maintained for another month at 
least. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 26.—The southern pine 
market has been featured by considerable buy- 
ing the last few days, and some large orders 
have been placed. Cars have been more plenti- 
ful in some parts of the South and a good many 
shipments have been made. The market shows 
renewed strength, and prices are stiffening, altho 
a runaway market is not feared. Most shippers 
report that cars are scarce, and it is believed 
that in the early fall it will be a difficult mat- 
ter to get cars for loading lumber. Retailers 
are taking more interest in buying, and are 
asking for prices on a number of items. 


New Orleans, La., July 26.—Reports indicate 
a slight decline in volume of bookings for 
last week as compared with the preceding week, 
but manufacturers are more concerned about 
car supply than about demand. Shipments reg- 
istered a slight gain, as did production, but 
reports indicate that car supply is 25 to 35 per- 
cent short of requirements, varying somewhat 
with locality, so that the mills would not be 
greatly helped by increased demand unless 
there was corresponding increase of shipping 
equipment. The price situation appears health- 
ier, quotations showing a firmer tendency prac- 
tically all round, while some items have climbed 
$3 to $5 above recent “low.” 


New York, July 27.—Considerable stock has 
been offered in transit, and, generally speaking, 
the mills are not attempting to push any large 
blocks. There has been a slight recovery in 
prices but the lack of any substantial building 
contracts and the apparént inclination on the 
part of corporations and railroads to delay plac- 
ing any good sized business creates an uncer- 
tain feeling in the longleaf pine market. At the 
same time low production and the general low 
average of stocks in this section leads to the 
conclusion that prices have passed their lowest 
point and will greatly stiffen during the fall. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—Buying in southern 
pine is limited, largely because of the diffi- 
culty of getting shipments delivered, and con- 
ditions in this respect appear to be no better 
than for several weeks. Buyers feel that they 
can not get prompt delivery as a rule, and 
sellers are not trying to take on much new 
business. The market is holding firmer than 
it recently did, and many persons believe that 
the bottom has been reached. Building remains 
below normal. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—A marked improve- 
ment has occurred in the demand for south- 
ern longleaf and shortleaf. The market is firm 
and prices tend to stiffen. It is thought this 
improvement in demand, particularly for floor- 
ing, is due to the yardmen realizing this is the 
time to buy in the face of a growing car short- 
age and prospective freight advances. Cer- 
tainly improvement in building in this terri- 
tory does not account for it. In purchasing 
retailers are inclined to be particular about 
quality and date of delivery rather than bargain 
prices. Prices current are: Flooring, A rift, 
$120 to $125; B rift, $110 to $120; C rift, $100 to 
$110; No. 2 common rift, $60 to $70; B&better 
flat, $82 to $86; partition B&better, %x3%, $81 
to $90. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 26.—The southern pine 
trade in central Ohio is showing considerable 
steadiness, and a large volume of business is 
reported. Dealers begin to realize that the 
bottom has probably been reached and are com- 
ing into the market. Buying is for immediate 
needs only. Retail stocks are rather broken, 
especially in certain sections where active build- 
ing operations have prevailed. Some buying 
on the part of millworkers is reported. The 
strongest items in the market are dimension and 
boards. Flooring is also showing more strength. 
Shipments are still held up by embargoes and 
lack of cars. Transit cars are in the market. 
but not in large numbers. 
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Baltimore, Md., July 26.—Marked quiet con- 
tinues to prevail in the Georgia pine trade, with 
the requirements held down to very small pro- 
portions. The mills have been holding down 
heavily on production, and stocks at most points 
are small, so that little would be needed to 
cause a stiffening in the list. Prices are about 
stationary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—In general the re- 
cent advances in the southern pine market are 
being maintained, due to the scarcity of ship- 
ments rather to any active demand. Many mills 
are having great difficulty in obtaining anything 
like a fair supply of cars and some of them are 
contemplating shutting down until the situation 
improves. Retail yards are fairly well stocked 
up. They are not carrying the heavy stocks 
of former years, but are well supplied for their 
immediate needs. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 26.—A fair July busi- 
ness is being handled, considering that the mid-’ 
summer month’s trade is normally quiet. Re- 
ports indicate that the bookings for the month 
will range well ahead of those for June. Prices 
are firm but according to report unchanged. 


Chicago, July 28.—Except for a rather good 
trade in special stuff for industrial purposes that 
has cropped up during the last two weeks, the 
cypress market is unchanged. Retail demand 
remains very poor. Prices are unchanged at 
recent levels. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 26.—There has been a 
very good demand for cypress here, the yards 
being heavy buyers of mixed cars and finish. 
The market is firm at unchanged prices. Re- 
ports from the mills are of badly broken stocks. 
Shipments are slowing up and the car shortage 
is beginning to be felt a bit. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—There is a good 
factory inquiry in the market for cypress and 
country yards are placing fair sized orders, with 
a good deal of business still in sight from that 
direction. The mills are shipping dry stock 
as fast as they cut and say a year will be re- 
quired to put stocks back on a normal basis. 
Prices are firm all along the line, with little 
reason to expect that there will be any lower- 
ing of prices. 


Alexandria, La., July 27.—Production is com- 
paratively heavy and the mills are making every 
effort to stock up for the fall buying, which 
they are confident will be heavy. Labor condi- 
tions are good and the only drawbacks are 
shortage of cars and general inefficiency on the 
railroads. Orders are picking up, but the vol- 
ume is still rather light. Prices remain at the 
levels set during the great shortage of stock 
last winter. 


New York, July 27.—Little stock is available 
and prices are uniformly satisfactory. The 
backwardness in the building situation accounts 
for yards and millwork plants restricting their 
purchases to current requirements and, as these 
are light, wholesalers find little snap to the 
demand. On the other hand, few stocks are 
pushed for quick sale. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—Cypress prices are 
remaining firm, without much business being 
transacted. Wholesalers find that it continues 
difficult to get stocks moved from the mills, 
or from the local yards eastward. Planing mills 
report that their trade is below the standard 
for this time of year, but they expect an in- 
crease of good proportions this fall, because 
of the great need of new buildings. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—An improvement in 
both inquiry and demand is noted from both re- 
tailers and manufacturing consumers, and the 
market is decidedly firm and steady. The main 
trouble in transacting business here at the pres- 
ent time comes from the deplorable trans- 
portation conditions. There are no advances or 
concessions in prices. Current quotations here 
are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; 
Selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $96.50 to $101.50; 8/4, $118 to $120. 


Baltimore, Md., July 26.—The volume of busi- 
ness done in cypress here is very small, the 
builders, as the principal users, being practically 
out of the market. The producers show no tend- 
ency to make important concessions. Produc- 
tion has been held down, many of the mills hav- 
ing curtailed their output and others have shut 
down altogether. Heavy rains in the South 
caused relatively high water in the swamps 
and rendered logging difficult or stopped it alto- 
gether. The stocks held here are very small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—There is not much 
doing in the cypress market. Shipments are few 
and slow in coming thru. There is a fair con- 
sumption of cypress in the building trade at 
present, but yards are depending on their stocks 
to a large extent to meet this demand. Prices 
are unchanged from last week. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 26.—There is a better 
feeling shown in the cypress trade, owing to 
the fact that supply and demand are about 
counterbalanced. While the demand is not large, 
supplies are also limited, causing a better tone. 
Some delay in shipments is caused by car short- 
age and numerous embargoes. Retail stocks 
are only fair. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 28.—Red cedar shingles have 
stiffened up a bit during the last couple of 
weeks, due to the scarcity of cars in which to 
ship shingles to market. There are said to be 
plenty of shingles on the Coast. The mills there 
have in many cases shut down on account of 
the inability to secure cars, and will not re- 
sume operations before transportation conditions 
are such that the present accumulation can be 
cleared away. In the meanwhile there is little 
demand on the eastern markets, and it is only 
the fact that available shingles are so few that 
prices are supported. This week they were 
quoted at $6.26, Chicago basis, for clears, and 
$5.12 for stars. 


Seattle, Wash., July 24.—Red cedar shingles 
are stiff and higher than a week ago, wholly 
because the supply of cars is smaller and not 
because the volume of orders is greater. While 
there is activity locally, the eastern market is 
quiet, thus creating an abnormal situation. 
Clears are especially firm thruout Iowa and Mis- 
souri and to some extent in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Shingle logs on the Sound are soft at 
the going price of $25. Sales at $16 are reported 
on the Columbia. About 70 percent of the shin- 
gle mills are operating. Quotations: 


Standard Standard Rite- 

M Square Grade 
Extra stars...$4.10@4.20 $3.65@3.75 $3.75@3.85 
Extra clears.. 5.10@5.20 4.55@4.65  4.75@4.85 


Portland, Ore., July 24.—Red cedar shingle 
prices are advancing and mills are not at all 
anxious to dispose of their output, it appears. 
All the mills in the Columbia River district are 
now operating. Wholesale prices today were: 
Stars, $3.90; clears, $4.80 to $4.85. Red cedar 
logs are $22, the lowest price quoted for several 
months. Lath are firmer than a week ago, 
some quoting $6.50. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 26.—Transit cars 
available for the trade are growing scarce and 
prices have advanced a peg or two in the last 
week, in spite of a very quiet buying market. 
There is still a good amount of stock in storage 
which is not being drawn upon, but it will be 
soon if the shortage continues. There is prac- 
tically no buying for mill shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—There is a good 
demand for shingles but supplies, in spite of dif- 
ficulties mills report in getting cars, are large 
enough to keep prices just a little soft. Clears 
are in larger supply than stars and the spread 
between the two has been cut down. Stars gen- 
erally were quoted today at around $4.20, while 
clears were to be had at $5, old pack basis. 
Cypress shingles have been cut 50 cents a thou- 


sand. The demand for lath shows some slight 
improvement, tho it is not yet very heavy. 
Southern pine and fir continue to be quoted at 
$6. The cypress mills are not much interested in 
the lath business, however, holding prices up to 
$12 for No. 1 and $11.25 for No. 2. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 26.—The shingle market 
is slightly higher, the market being $5 for clears 
and $4.10 for stars (Pacific Coast base). But 
there is no buying. 


New Orleans, La., July 26.—Improved demand 
for shingles is reported by some operators, who 
decline, however, to express an opinion as to 
whether it will prove permanent. Lath remain 
in quiet call. Prices all round are reported un- 
changed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 28.—The shingle market 
has been gaining in strength of late and whole- 
salers are now asking an advance of 20 to 25 
cents over last week. Extra clears are $6.78 and 
stars $5.71. The advance is largely due to the 
smaller production and the difficulty of getting 
cars with which to make prompt shipments. 
Wholesalers are not finding much improvement 
in trade, which remains less active than usual 
at this time. 


Baltimore, Md., July 26.—Shingle quotations 
show much firmness, with H. B. Short 6 by 20 
cypress hearts still at $27 to $27.50, and saps at 
$21. Stocks of shingles are small, with no im- 
portant additions being made to the selections 
here. The lath market remains easy, with south- 
ern pine down to $8 and $9, and with spruce 
bringing as high as $14. It looks as if the list 
had got down about as low as it can go in the 
face of the cost of production. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—The lath market has 
not revived. While some big dealers put on a 
bold front now, retailers are not prone to buy 
at even the lowest quotations. Prices are, 1%- 
inch, $8 to $9; 15-inch, $9.75 to $10. There is 
little demand for furring. It may be had at $49 
for the 2-inch, tho some ask $50. Retailers are 
furnishing more inquiry for shingles now and the 
dealers are encouraged, tho trade is still really 
dull. The white cedars are now showing a wide 
range, according to quality; viz., by square, ex- 
tras, $7.75 to $8.50; clears, $7.25 to $8. The red 
cedars are firmer, partly because of car shortage 
delays, and they have advanced materially in 
price. The expected advent at an early date of 
clapboards on the market is causing rumor and 
speculation as to the prices that will be asked 
for them. Some believe round $120 for 4-foot 
extras will be a reasonable price. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 26.—There is a slightly 
better demand for shingles in Ohio territory, due 
to better buying on the part of retailers. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are low and as a better building de- 
mand is expected in the fall there is a general 
disposition to cover. Receipts are not large. 
Prices show a tendency to stiffen, and extremely 
low quotations are a thing of the past. Ship- 
ments are held up by the car shortage and em- 
bargoes. Red cedar clears sell in the neighbor- 
hood of $6.50 while stars are about $1 less. The 
lath trade is quiet and prices are still weak. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—The market is quiet 
and dull. Building construction is fairly active, 
but most of the summer jobs have been supplied 
with the necessary lath and little new work is 
being started just at present. The _ shingle 
market is dull and featureless. 





CARPENTERS’ 
APRONS 


This apron is well made, is good quality duck, very 


durable. 


28c 


Printing $2.00 extra, any quantity. 
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Order at Once. 


This price for limited time only. 
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OBITUARY 


JOHN A. LESCHEN, son of the founder of 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., of St. Louis, died 
in that city on July 22 at the age of 69. Mr. 
Leschen had been president of the company 
until 1914, when he retired in favor of his son, 
Harry J. Leschen, who is now president. The 
cause of Mr. Leschen’s death was cerebral 
hemorrhage. Burial took place on July 25 from 
his home on Windemere Place, with interment 
in Bellefontaine cemetery. John Leschen 
entered the rope business with his father when 
but 12 years old. He also was president of the 
Newsome Valve Co., and was interested in the 
Redford Coal By-Products Co., and the Home- 
stead Oil Co. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Alvina Leschen, four sons, Arthur A., Wil- 
liam F., Walter and Harry J. Leschen, and two 
a Estell Katherine and Florence 

eschen. 











JOHN F. QUIGLEY, lumberman of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died suddenly at his home, 1354 
Sigsbee Street, in that 
city, on July 18, at the 
age of 58. Mr. Quigley 
had been in failing 
health for some time, 
suffering from _ heart 
trouble, the result of in- 
fluenza. He was_ the 
owner of extensive lum- 
ber yards at Eastern 
Avenue and the Pere 
Marquette’ tracks in 





THE LATE 
J. F. QUIGLEY 





Grand Rapids and had 

been engaged in the 

lumber business there 

for 36 years. Mr. Quig- 

ley was born in Canada, 

moving to Michigan 

when a child. During 

his early manhood he 

entered the lumber busi- 

ness, becoming a whole- 

saler in Grand Rapids 

after a short experience 

in sawmilling and in 

lumber yards, and_ re- , 
mained in that field until his death. A widow 
and seven children survive him. 


JOHN PIERCE, of Rowlesburg, W, Va., a well 
known lumber operator of that region, died in 
the Davis Memorial Hospital at Elkins, as a 
result of injuries sustained when.an automo- 
bile in which he and his brother, Major Carlton 
Cc. Pierce, of Kingwood, were riding went over 
a precipice at Miller Hill. The brothers were 
driving from Rowlesburg to their mill at Auvil, 
Tucker county. The car fell a distance of 200 
feet. Major Pierce escaped with severe bruises 
and cuts, but his brother was too seriously in- 
jured to recover. The deceased was 40 years 
a and a member of the Masons and Odd Fel- 
ows. 


MRS. ANNA KEYES BROOKS, wife of Dr. 

. F. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. and allied corporations, died July 23 at Wi- 
nona, Minn., after a long illness. Mrs. Brooks 
had lived in St. Paul more than thirty years, 
but was born at Winona and spent her early 
years there. Funeral services took place there 
on July 25. She is survived by her husband 
and three sons, Edward Brooks, of St. Paul; 
H. K. Brooks, of Bend, Ore., and S. D. Brooks, 
of Vancouver, B. C. 


JAMES SHERRILL HAYWARD, member of 
the Hayward-McCready Lumber Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., died at his home in that city on 
July 22, aged 66. He was formerly a iumber 
salesman, traveling in Ohio territory, becoming 
a resident of Buffalo six years ago when the 
above company was established. Mr. Hayward 
was made vice president and general manager 
at that time. He is survived by a widow, two 
brothers and three sisters. 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON, lumberman and box 
maker of Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home 
in Germantown, July 22, after an illness of three 
months. Mr. Pearson was 70 years of age. He 
was born in Pottstown, Pa., and went to Phila- 
delphia as a boy. He entered the wooden box 
business early in life and built up his big busi- 
ness from nothing, being also interested in 
several other lumber concerns. He had two 
factories under the name of Joseph T. Pearson 
& Sons Co., and was heavily interested in the 
Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co., in which 
his son Paul P. Pearson is active. He was 
president of the box company and vice president 
of the Ninth National Bank, of Kensington. 
He was a member of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers. A widow, seven sons and one daugh- 
ter survive. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

5 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

it words of ordinary length make one 
it in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jdater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD MAN 
with at least ten thousand dollars capital to take interest 
in, and active management of, hardwood yard doing ac- 
tive and profitable business located at one of the best 
railroad centers in Tennessee, with ample mill and 
timber connections already made. No one will be con- 
sidered who can not furnish best of references as to 
integrity and ability and we will in turn furnish best 
of references as to our standing. 

Address P. O, BOX No. 42, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


TIMBERLAND, MILL AND RAILROAD 
100,000,000 feet timber, on 6,000 acres, owned in fee, in 
Western North Carolina. Sixty percent Hemlock, bal- 
ance Chestnut, Oaks and Poplar. Easy logging. By- 
products, 30,000 cords Bark, 25,000 cords Chestnut Acid- 

ood, 15,000 cords Pulpwood. Six and three-quarters 
miles standard gage logging road, one and one-half mues 
thru timber, Easy grade, 50-ton Shay, cars, American 
loader. Mill, Clark equipped, 8-foot band, automatic 
trimmer, edger, slasher, filing room and power equip- 
ment. Mill and railroad equipment new throughout. 
Equipped boarding house, commissary, logging camps, 
offices ete.; 1, ,000 feet logged and on railroad, also 
bark and acid-wood ready for loading. Illness of owner 
reason for selling. Full particulars on request. No 
agents. Address 

OWNER, 420, care American Lumberman. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘*‘Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 








A CORPORATION WITH GENERAL OFFICES 
In a Northern Ohio city, operating fourteen manufactur- 
ing plants in various parts of the United States, desires 
to secure the services of a young man experienced in 
wooden box manufacture. Must qualify temporarily as 
assistant to lumber and shook buyer, and eventually 
take entire charge of that department. State age, manu- 
facturing experience, executive experience, sala ex- 
pected, and furnish references. This position will be 
open on or about September 1, 1920. 

Address “Pp, 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ALL-ROUND MAN 
To take charge of two machine planer. Must be experi- 
enced machinist; understand are: handling of men, 
and good hustler. Plant located in Ozark Mountains in 
Oklahoma. od water; no mosquitoes; healthy. Write 
full particulars first letter, giving experience and refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘R. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Large Manufacturer and Wholesaler of West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles located Minneapolis, desires ser- 
vices of competent man with wholesale experience. Must 
be capable of handling dictation, familiar with tran- 
siting of !umber and shingles and be willing to travel 
some or assume entire responsibility of office when called 
upon. Give age, experience, salary etc. with application. 

Address “*R. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber and millwork (interior finish) man to take 
complete charge of established retail yard and factory 
in Detroit. Must attend to purchasing, sales and man- 
agement. State experience fully. Do not answer un- 
less you have had experience and can give bond. Prefer 
married man 25 to 45 years. Steady position. Salary 
around $3, , but exact amount depends on the man. 
Replies absolutely confidential. 
Address “‘R. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Preferably a married man and one who has had consid- 
erable experience inspecting the various kinds of hard- 
woods. Write full particulars about your lumber expe- 
rience, education, also state age and what salary 
expected. Address TAYLOR & CRATE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARDWOOD MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Do you want a situation? See advertisement signed 
“CONFIDENTIAL” on page 65. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For swamp logging, one experienced on skidders, loaders 
and pile drivers. Must be capable man with good 
references. 

Address ‘‘LOGGING,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
McGiffert loaderman, also American loaderman. Must 
be able to furnish satisfactory references. Send same. 
State salary expected and how soon can report for work, 
in first letter. 
Address *“R, 3,”? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
A good one. Advise age and previous experience. 
Montana Mill, 
Address “K. 19,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For lumber office, Mobile, Ala. Give experience in de- 
tail, age, reference, salary expected in first letter. All 
replies confidential. 

Address “S. 26.°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE YARD MANAGER 
For good sized lumber yard in northern Michigan. 
full information, experience, references and 
wanted and how soon could come. 

Address “S. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER SALES MANAGER 
Do you want a situation? See advertisement signed 
“CONFIDENTIAL’’ on page 65. 


YARD FOREMAN 
For hardwood band mill in healthy town in Louisiana. 
Must know how to handle labor and get economical re- 
sults. First-class salary and steady employment to 
good man. 
Address “S. 3,°" care American Lumberman. 


MAN FOR TALLYING AND LOADING LUMBER 
Experienced preferred. However, will give trial to 
young man desiring to learn the lumber business in St. 
Louis. Salary $100 per month and up. Permanent. 
Give age and experience. 

Address “*§. 12,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LUMBER GRADER 
To be head grader in our plant to instruct and build 
up grading crew. Steady employment and good wages. 
Apply WARREN-LAMB LUMBER COMPANY, Rapid 
City, 8. D. 

WANTED—MILL WORK ESTIMATOR. 
Must be familiar with blue prints and detail work. 
Permanent position and an excellent southern city to 
live in. Applicants must have references. Address 
CHAS. T. ABELES & COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—GOOD, COMPETENT, RELIABLE MAN 
To have charge of cooks in several logging camps —— 
salary 




















Give 
salary 




















operation. Cooking experience necessary. 
to right party. State age, experience etc. 
Address **S. 82,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 

Manager of logging and milling operation in Northern 
California (white pine and fir). Competent to erect and 
equip new mill and manage entire operation. Will have 
free hand. Must show that previous experience was suc- 
cessful. Pleasing location and good environment for 
family man. Permanency is assured and liberal salary 
and profit percentage offered to suitable party. No cash 
investment required, but past performances must bear 
closest investigation. Replies treated confidentially. 

Address ““R. 34,.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Lumber accountant, by a large hardwood manufac- 
turer located Memphis, Tenn. He must be very capable 
in keeping accounts and making out statements and 
income tax reports, Only a high class man will be 
considered, with exceptional references as to ability 
and integrity. 

Address ‘‘R. 51,’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—CAPABLE ENERGETIC 
young man as manager of a retail lumber yard in central 
Illinois. Yard located in a small town in good farming 
community. Prefer young man with good education, 
some bookkeeping experience and several years’ expe- 
rience as manager or as second man in yard doing busi- 
ness with farmer customers. State age, married or sin- 
gle, general qualifications and experience in first letter. 
Address “S. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
Young man, competeut and neat worker. Preferably 
with lumber office experience. One who can take rapid 
dictation and transcribe accurately. Good salary to 
start, with excellent chances for advancement. Location 
Chicago. Address ‘‘R. 20.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
With lumber experience for sawmill office. Married man 
preferred. State fully past experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address ‘‘AUDITOR.” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN , 
For general office work. Must be able to take dictation. 
To report for work Sept. 1st. Give references and 
salary expected in first letter. BROWN & HARRIS 
LUMBER CO., Holmesville, Ohio. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Logging superintendent for pine mill, 200,000 daily ca- 
pacity. Only energetic, experienced, sober and reliable 
men of proven ability in handling such position with 
Clyde machinery will be considered. Give list of pre- 
vious employers, salary expected and how soon can ar- 
range to assume charge. 
Address “R. 42,’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER IN WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Chicago. Good future, address reply in own 
hand writing giving qualifications, age, references and 
salary expected in first reply. 

dress “R. 39,’? care American Lumberman. 


F YOU ARE CAPABLE OF 
Running a retail lumber yard in a city, we have a place 
for you in our Seattle office. Must be experienced and # 
good bookkeeper. COLUMBIA LUMBER COMPANY, 
5015 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE 
Planing Mill Men for steady positions, Bench work, Frame 
Builder, Sash and rman. Men who are looking for 
permanent locations. No labor trouble. Write us stat- 
ing experience and qualification. 
ENID PLANING MILL COMPANY, 
Enid, Okla. 














